





BASED ON VERDI'S AIDA 


COMPLETE PLAY: MY D ARLIN’ AID A BY CHARLES FRIEDMAN 


a family habit! 


Millions begin their Radio-Evening 
at home in the living room with 

a detailed and elaborate summary 
of the day’s top events by 
listening to Morgan Beatty and 


his News of the World 


. . and by sharing the joys 
and trials of America’s favorit: 
household... The Barbours... 


the true-to-life dramatization 


of One Man’s Family 


Each evening Monday thru Friday 


prese nted by Miles Laboratories 


NBC Radio Network 


a service of Radio Corporation of America 
: i . 





















MENASHA RICHARD 


SKULNIK - WHORF 
The FIFTH SEASON 


CORT THEA, 48th St. E. of B’way Circle 5-4289 


COLE PORTER'S 


CAN-GAN 
oirection by ABE BURROWS 


SAM S. SHUBERT THEA. W.44thSt. Circle 6-5990 


Alfred Drake in 
Rodgers & Hammerstein's 


THE KING AND | 


ST. JAMES THEA. W. 44th St. LAckawanna 4-4664 


MAURICE EVANS 


Dist M FOR MURDER 


PLYMOUTH THEA. W. 45th St. Circle 6-9156 


RODGERS & HMERSTEW' MELVYN DOUGLAS 


ME AND JULIET 


MAJESTIC THEA. W. 44th St. Circle 6-0730 


in 


TIME OUT FOR GINGER 


LYCEUM THEA, 45th St. E. of B’way LUxemberg 2-3897 


PICNIC 


4 New Play by WILLIAM INGE 
Staged by JOSHUA LOGAN 


MUSIC BOX THEA. W. 45th St. Circle 6-4636 


Wisi YOU WERE HERE 


Musical Co rep parang r Kobe vet a Logan 
Music and Lyries by Harold Ror 


IMPERIAL THEA. W. 45th St. COlumbus 5-2412 


MARTHA WRIGHT 
GEORGE BRITTON 


IN THE MUSICAL PLAY 


SOUTH PAGIFIC 


BROADWAY THEA. Bway atS3rdSt. Circle 71-2887 










ROSALIND RUSSELL 
WonbERFUL TOWN 


THE MUSICAL COMEDY 
WINTER GARDEN B’wayand50thSt. Circle 5-4¢78 
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G ven @ @ @ TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE Book-of-the-Month Club 


-»» WHO JOIN THE CLUB NOW AND BUY AS FEW AS 


COMPILED AT 


SIX BOOKS 


SS 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
AND PUBLISHED BY COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


RETAIL PRICE: 
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28.50 5 


2200 PAGES y% REVISED AND ENLARGED 
FOR THE FIRST TIME IN 15 YEARS 
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PRIVILEGES AND CONDITIONS OF THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Ts extraordinary opportunity is simply 
a dramatic demonstration of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club's unique Book-Dividend 
system—through which you earn valuable 
library volumes, free, merely by ordering 
the new books you are anxious not to miss. 
Here are the simple details 


*% AS A MEMBER YOU AGREE TO BUY AS 
FEW AS SIX BOOKS WITHIN YOUR FIRST 
YEAR OF MEMBERSHIP from among the 
Club's selections and Special Members 
Editions. During the year at least 100 ee 
books will be made available to you, from 
which you may choose. You receive a care- 
ful advance description of each selection 
and if you think it is a book you would 
not enjoy, you send back a form (always 
provided) specifying some other book. Or 
you may say: ‘‘Send me nothing.”’ 


*% YOU WILL RECEIVE THE COLUMBIA EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA AT ONCE. Ic will be sent with 
the first book you order from the Club 
For a list of good books from which you 
can choose your first selection as a new 
member, please see coupon 


*% AFTER BUYING SIX BOOKS YOU WILL 


RECEIVE, FREE, WITH EVERY SECOND 
BOOK YOU BUY a beautiful or useful 


9 


library volume — over and above Tut 
CatumBia ENcyYcLopepia. This member 
profit-sharing is similar to what aagpess 
im any consumer co-operative. A fixed per- 
centage of what each member pays is set 
aside in a special fund. This is finally in- 
vested in enormous editions of other books, 
each of which is a Book-Dividend given 
without charge to members. During the 
year, the volumes thus given away will have 
an average retail value of at least $6.00 
each 


% YOU HAVE THE RIGHT TO CANCEL YOUR 
MEMBERSHIP any time after buying six 
books. Membership in the Club is for no 
fixed period, continuing until notice of 
cancellation is received from the member 


GOOD SENSE FOR READING FAMILIES. 
Frequently you buy a Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection, not knowing it is such, and 
often pay more for it than you would as a 
member. Why not buy from the Club these 
selections you would buy anyway? You will 
usually pay less fas them. You will share 
in the Club's Book-Dividend plan. And, not 
least, you will actually get and read the 
particular new books you are anxious not 
to miss, but which you frequently fail to 
read through oversight or procrastination 


DURING THE FIRST YEAR OF MEMBERSHIP 


SHOWN HERE CONSIDERABLY 
REDUCED—Book is actually 
over twice this size— 


12” x 9” x 3” 


The first one-volume ency- 
clopediain English worthy of 


a 
the name —THE NEW YORK TIMES 


NOTE TO PRESENT MEMBERS: If you 
would like to have THE COLUMBIA 
ENCYCLOPEDIA under the Club's 
Book-Dividend system, write for 
nformation about how to obtain it 


BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THESE GOOD BOOKS 


AS MY FIRST PURCHASE PLEASE SEND ME: 


ALWAYS THE YOUNG THE SILVER CHALICE 
STRANGERS by Cari special de luxe edition) 

by Thomas B. Costain 
(ta members only) 63.8 


sandbarg 
£5 

Price 

THE OLD MAN AND THE 

by Edna Ferber SEA by Ernest Hemingway $3.00 


to members y 
9 THE SEA AROUND US 
US BOG CANIS by Rachel L. Carson $3.50 


by Frederick Lewis Allen 
and HUNTER by J. A. Hunter CHARLES DICKENS 
Combined price (to members in 2 s.) by Edgar Johnson 
mly) £5.00 Price (to members only) $4.9 


THE CAINE MUTINY 
by 


erman Wouk #2.9 


) GIANT 
Price 

) 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


of the Book-of-the-Month Club. * 
YCLOPEDIA (a $28.50 


A776 


member 
COLUMBIA EN‘ 


se enroll me as a 

» receive. free, THE 

olume) immediately, with the purchase of my first selection, indi 
cated above. I agree to purchase at least six monthly selections 

w Special Members’ Editions—during the first year I am a member. 

sixth purchase, with every second book I buy—from 

ong the Club selections and Special Members’ Editions—I am to 

free, the cur ut Book-Dividende then being distributed 

I have the rig? to cancel my membership-any time after buying 

six seiections from the Clut After my first year as a member, I 

“ks in any twelve-month period to 


need SOuy only four such bee 


maintain membership 


Name 
(Please Print Plainly) 
Address 


Postal Zone 
City (if any 


No 

State 
but the Club ships to Canadian 
duty, through Book-of -the-Month 
Ltd 


Canada 
charge for 
ub (Car 


Book prices are slightly higher tr 
members without any extra 
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Mr. Hoffman [The American 
Theatre is Un-American,’ by Theodore 
Hoffman, March] condemns Tennessee 
Williams for “diaphonous symbolism,” 
Odets for “Marxist clichés” and tops it 
off by referring to a select group of 
high comedy writers as “a dime a 
dozen.” What kind of criticism is this? 
I say it is a most depressing kind. . . 
To lump Maugham, Coward, Barry and 
Behrman together in one breath and 
dismiss them in another is incredible. 

Mr. Hoffman does not feel the 
pulse of the people. He speaks to a 
small coterie well initiated in his line 
of thought. . . . In his desire to get 
away from mundane and chintzy theatre 
pieces he is going the way of many 
drama critics and leaning toward the 
esoteric, the avant-garde play, the good 
play that has seldom been produced and 
therefore assumes a certain significance 
out of proportion to the theatre's 
neglect of it... . 


SGT. ALLEN DAVIS II 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


It is with severe malice that I take 
exception to Mr. Edward Lynch [Letters, 
March] and his tirade on excellent play- 
writing, which he chooses to call “filth.” 

He uses, as his argument, two entirely 
different types of works and then classi- 
fies them under the charming titles of 
“dirty” and “clean.” I Am a Camera is, 
to Mr. Lynch, “dirty” and Mrs. Mce- 
Thing, “clean.” This is indeed a unique 


way of differentiating between two plays, 
but hardly practical. Mrs. McThing is a 
fantasy, and I Am a Camera is realism 
in its truest form. . . 


JEANNE SHERMAN 


Chicago, Ill. 


I am a fanatic about theatre, I love 
the theatre and I am a subscriber to 
Theatre Arts. 

Tell me, why the steady progression 
of Theatre Arts to a slick, harsh, cynical 
little sheet? 

Is it your layout? The feeling that 
the amusing little drawings are merely 
fillers, that George Jean Nathan lost in 
his personal complexities chews his 
reviews like yesterday’s gum, or that 
the articles are stylized in boredom— 
intellectually dead, emotionally unap- 
pealing ? 

ELIZABETH PIERCE 
New York City 
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June, 1953 Vol. XXXVII, No. 6 


The Cover 


Drawing by Paul Harvey of some of the playgoers who will 
attend the “2001 Opening Nights” discussed by Alex Baron on 
page 18. 


Play 


33 Toward American Opera by Charles Friedman 
35 My Darlin’ Aida by Charles Friedman 


Critic 


14 George Jean Nathan 


Editorial 


16 Off Broadway: An Indictment and a Hope 


Features 

18 2001 Opening Nights by Alex Robert Baron 

22 10-Gallon Theatre by John Rosenfield 

26 The Tried and the Tired by Christopher Blake 

28 Sea, Sky and Stage by G. E. O. Knight 
Washington Arena by Ralph Ginzburg 
Black Ink—And No Black Magic by Stanley Richards 
Harlem Has Broadway On Its Mind by Loften Mitchell 
Let My People Speak by William Marshall 
A Man on Three Horses by John S. Wilson 
Leaping the Loop by William Leonard 


George Spelvin 


25 Kiss the Critics and Make Them Cry 


Miscellany 
7 Tributary Theatre Directory 
Theatre Fauna 
Current Play Contests 
A Long-Run Murder 
From the Off-Broadway Scrapbook 


Departments 


4 Calendar 

9 Theatre on the Disc by Sigmund Spaeth 
11 Television by Douglas Mackenzie 

78 Theatre Off-Broadway by Aimee Scheff 
84 Movies by Parker Tyler 


THEATRE ARTS (combined with STAGE MAGAZINE) is publined monthly at 1421 Kast Main 
Street, Saint Charles, Ill., by NATIONAL THEATRE ARTS COUNCIL, 130 W. 56th St., New 
York 10, N. Y¥. Printed in Us A. Entered as second class matter at the post office in Saint 
Charles, Iil., under the act of March 3 167% Vol. XXXVII, No. 6 June, 1953. All rights 
reserved. Copyright 1953 by NATIONAL THEATRE ARTS ‘COUNCIL. Copyright under the 
International Sopyright Convention. Copyright reserved under the Pan-American Convention 
Subseription rates: U. S. and Possessions, 12 issues $5.00, 24 issues $9.00. Canada, 12 issues 
$6.00, 24 issues $11.00. Pan-American and all other foreign countries. 12 issues $7.00, 24 
issues $13.00. Remit by money order or draft on a bank in the U. 5. payable in t S. funds 
Currency sent at subscriber's risk. All subscriptions must be paid for in advance. Aliow five 
weeks for subscription to begin or for the change of address, For change of address send »id 
address with the new, including postal zone number, if any The editors cannot assure 
responsibility for unsolicited manuscript 


EpIroRIAL AND ADVERTISING OrrFices: 130 W. 56th St., New York 19, N 
CircuLATION Orrice: 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill 


PuBLICATION OrFice: 1421 E. Main St., Saint Charles, IIl. 





Host John C. Bruno and Bill {''Hopalong 
Cossidy’') Boyd. 


“If you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen & Pencil.’ 
Ward Morehouse World Telegram & Sun 


For the Preferred List: Bruno's Pen & Pencil 
sizzling steaks." 
Danton Walker-New York Daily News 


“Tops in Town—the sizzling sirloins of Bruno's 
Pen & Pencil.” 
Dorothy Kilgallen—-New York Journal American 
“Highly Recommended — the superb steaks 
@ la Bruno's Pen & Pencil.” 

Hy Gardner New York Herald Tribune 
"Gourmet Views: No one serves a better steak 


anywhere than Bruno in his celebrity-filled Pen 
& Pencil.” Mike O'Shea TV Guide 


LUNCH DINNER AFTER THEATRE 
MU. 2-660 205 East 45th St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


BACKSTAGE 
At The FESTIVALS! 


A glittering summer of 


THEATRE-MUSIC-ART 


in 9 European countries. 

Enjoy the performances! 
Meet the performers! 
Complete information— 


Air-Travel, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave. 


MU 5-0610 


Real ie Le Loe 
ical Lighting Equipment 


Write for Cataloque 


C Lenser ef Joie Cede 


Current Broadway 
Plays and Musicals 


Can-Can—Shubert, W. 44th St. Feuer-Martin’s 
production of Cole Porter’s Musical, with Lilo 
and Peter Cookson 


Dial ““M”’ for Murder—Plymouth, W. 45th St 
James P. Sherwood’s production of Frederick 
Knott’s melodrama, with Maurice Evans and 
Gusti Huber 


Guys and Dolls—46th St. Theatre. June 27 begins 
6 week vacation, reopening Aug. 10. Abe Bur- 
rows’ prize musical, with Iva Withers, Julie 
Oshins, Susan Hight, Pat Rooney and Norwood 
Smith as Runyon characters. 


Hazel Flagge—Hellinger, B’ way and 5ist St. Jule 
Styne and A Farrell’s production of Ben 
Hecht's musical adaptation of his movie Noth- 
ing Sacred, with Helen Gallagher and Thomas 
Mitchell. 


Misalliance—Barrymore, W. 47th St. The New 
York City Drama Company's production, with 
Tamara Geva, Roddy McDowall, Richard 
Kiley, Bramwell Fletcher, Dorothy Sands and 
William Redfield 


My Three Angels—Morosco Theatre, W. 45th St 
Se. Subber-Rita Allen-Archie Thompson pro- 
duction of the Sam and Bela Spewack adapta- 
tion of Albert Husson’s play called Cuisine des 
Anges, with Walter Slezak, Jerome Cowan, 
Erik Fleming, Carmen Mathews and Henry 
Daniell 

Picnic—Music Box, W. 45th. The Theatre Guild 
and Joshua Logan’s production of William 
Inge’s new play regarding happenings in a 
small Kansas town, with Ralph Meeker, Janice 
Rule, Peggy Conklin and Kim Stanley 


Porgy and Bess—Ziegfeld Theatre, 6th Ave. and 
55th St. Blevins Davis and Robert Breen’s pro- 
duction of the George Gershwin-DuBose Hey- 
ward-Ira Gershwin American Negro musical 
based on Porgy, the DuBose and Dorothy 
Heyward play, with LeVern Hutcherson, 
Leslie Scott and Irving Barnes (alternating as 
Porgy), Leontyne Price and Urylee Leonardos 
(alternating as Bess), and Cab Calloway. 


South Pacific—Broadway Theatre, 1681 B’way. 
Reopens June 22. The Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein Pulitzer Prize Musical, with George Brit- 
ton and Martha Wright 


The Children’s Hour—Coronet, W. 49th. Kermit 
Bloomgarden’s production of a revival of Lil- 
lian Hellman’s drama, with Patricia Neal, Kim 
Hunter and Iris Mann 


The Crucible — Martin Beck, W. 45th. Kermit 
Bloomearden presents the Jed Harris produc- 
tion of Arthur Miller's new play, formerly 
called Those Familiar Spirits, described as a 
study of witchcraft, revolving around a young 
farmer who becomes a victim of the period's 
hysteria, with Arthur Kennedy, Walter Hamp- 
den, Maureen Stapleton and E. G. Marshall 


The Fifth Season—Cort, W. 48th. George Kon- 
dolf’s production of Sylvia Regan’s play about 
the garment industry, with Richard Whorf and 


Menasha Skulnik 
The King and I-—St. James, W. 44th. A Rodgers 


and Hammerstein musical based on the book 
Anna and the King of Siam, with Alfred 
Drake and Constance Carpenter 


The Seven Year Itch—Fulton, W. 46th. Courtney 
Burr-Elliot Nugent production of George Axel- 
rod’s play, with Tom Ewell and Vanessa Brown 

Time Out for Ginger—Lyceum, W. 45th. A Don 
Hershey-Shepard Traube-Gordon Pollock pro- 
duction of Ronald Alexander’s comedy, with 
Melvyn Douglas, Nancy Malone, Polly Rowles 
and Conrad Janis. 


Wish You Were Here—Imperial, W. 45th. Joshua 
Logan-Leland Hayward production of a new 
musical based on Arthur Kober’s Having Won- 
derful Time, with Sheila Bond, Jack Cassidy 
and Paul Valentine 

Wonderful Town—Winter Garden, W. 5lst. Rob- 
ert Fryer’s production of the musical version of 
My Sister Eileen, adapted by Joseph Fields and 
Jerome Chodorov, with Rosalind Russell, Edith 
Adams and George Gaynes 


New Broadway Shows 


A Night in Venice—June 25, Jones Beach Marine 
Theatre. Michael Todd’s musical spectacle, 
with a cast of 500 

Me and Juliet—May 28, Majestic, W. 44th. Rodg- 
ers-Hammerstein production of a new musical 
about theatre, with Isabel Bigley, Bill Hayes, 
Joan McCracken, Ray Walston, Mark Dawson 
and Jackie Kelk, directed by George Abbott 
Choreography by Robert Alton; settings and 
lighting, Jo Mielziner ; costumes, Irene Sharaff 


National Tours 


Dial “‘M” for Murder——with Richard Greene 
Indefinite run: Chicago, Harris Theatre. 

Guys and Dolls—with Broadway cast. June 29 
through Aug 8: Washington, D.C., National 
Theatre 

Mrs. McThing—-with Helen Hayes. Through May 
30: Chicago, Erlanger Theatre. End of tour 

New Faces—with Broadway cast. Opens May 4 
for four or five weeks: Chicago, Great Northern 
Theatre 

Pal Joey—-with Harold Lang and Carol Bruce 
Opens May 19 for indefinite run: Chicago, 
Shubert Theatre 

Point of No Return—with Henry Fonda and 
Leora Dana. May 11-30: Los Angeles, Biltmore 
Theatre. End of tour 

South Pacific—-with Broadway cast. Opens May 
18 for indefinite run: Detroit. Returns to 
Broadway June 22 

The Deep Blue Sea—with Uta Hagen. Opens May 
18 for indefinite run: Chicago, Blackstone 
Theatre 

The Fourposter—with Hume Cronyn and Jessica 
Tandy. Opens May 25 for one week: Washing- 
ton, D.C., National Theatre. End of tour. 

Top Banana—with Phil Silvers. Opens June 1 for 
several weeks: Los Angeles, Biltmore, Theatre 


Off-Broadway (New York) 


(Schedules for August must be received by the 
15th of June.) 


Bown Adams Studio—306 W. 81st. Fridays: Spring 
Showcase Festival and Nikolayevich Yverinov’s 
Theatre of the Soul. Saturdays: Queen Lear 
and Shakespeare at Midnight. 

Cherry Lane Theatre—38 Commerce St. Green- 
wich Village. Indefinite run: Sean O’Casey’s 
The Plough and the Stars, a Trio production 

Circle-in-the-Square—5 Sheridan Square Indefi- 
nite run: Truman Capote’s The Grass Harp. 

Dramatic Workshop—1939 Broadway. May 28-30, 
June 4-6: T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral. 

Greenwich Mews Playhouse—141 W. 13th St. In- 
definite run: Les Pine’s Monday’s Heroes, an 
original play. 

Jan Hus House 351 E. 74th. Indefinite run 
Thursdays and Fridays: Ken Parker’s comedy- 
mystery There’s Always a Murder. Saturdays 
and Sundays: Three in One, a musical revue 

National Arts Club—15 Gramercy Park. May 
22-24: Two one-acters: Christopher Fry’s A 
Phoenix Too Frequent and Shaw’s Dark Lady 
of the Sonnets. 

Originals Only 100 7th Ave. So. (Sheridan 
Square). Each evening: the new musical, Sur- 
prise Package, book by Tom Hill and Donald 
Stewart. Fridays and Saturdays: Midnight 
show, Three. (admission fee) 

Previncetown Playhouse 133. MacDougal St 
Greenwich Village. May 27 through June: Sid- 
ney Howard's The Silver Chord, a BBP produc- 
thon 


Dance 

New York City Ballet—-New York City Center of 
Music and Drama, W. 55th St. 
June 2: Swan Lake, Picnic at Tintagel, Illumi- 
nations, Fanfare. June 3: Mother Goose Suite, 
Swan Lake, The Cage, Metamorphoses. June 4 
Senerade, Age of Anxiety, Pas De Trois, Cake- 
walk. June 6: Tyl Ulenspiegel, Concerto Ba- 
rocco, Firebird, Pied Piper. 4 6, eve.: Four 
Temperaments, The Cage, Scotch Symphony, 
Interplay. June 7: Kaleidoscope, Swan Lake, 
Valse Fantaisie, Fanfare. June 7, eve.: Picnic 
at Tintagel, Age of Anxiety, Afternoon of a 
Faun, Firebird. June 9: Fanfare, A La Fran- 
caix, The Filly, Metamorphoses. June 10: Four 
Temperaments, Lilac Garden, Afternoon of a 
Faun, Firebird. June 11: The Duel, Scotch 
Symphony, Iluminations, Metamorphoses. June 
12: Swan Lake, A La Francaix, Prodigal Son, 
Metamorphoses. June 13: Filling Station, Inter- 
play, The Filly, Cakewalk. June 13, eve.: 
Concerto Barocco, Picnic at Tintagel, Pas De 
Trois, Bourree Fantasque. June 14: The Five 
Gifts, Scotch Symphony, The Duel, Interplay. 
June 14, eve.: Swan Lake, Age of Anxiety, 
Valse Fantaisie, Symphony in rel 


Music 

Lemonade Opera—141 W. 13th St.. The Village 
Presbyterian Church and the Village Temple 
Summer Season June 1-Sept. 6. Max Leavitt, 
managing director. June | for indefinite run 
Mozart’s Don Pedro, premiére performance 
Will also present premiére of Francis Poulenc’s 
Les Mamelles de Tiresias, and revivals 


Chicago 


Dial ““M” for Murder—-with Richard Greene 
Indefinite run, Harris Theatre. (Touring com 
pany) 

Mrs. McThing with Helen Hayes. Through May 


30, Erlanger Theatre. End of tour. 
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New Faces—with Broadway cast. May 4 for 
four or five weeks, Great Northern Theatre 
One-Act Play Festival—Drama Guild of the Wil- 
son Branch of the Chicago City College. Last 
two weeks of May: Performances of Where the 
Cross Is Made, The Devil and Daniel Webster, 
and scenes from The Glass Menagerie, Craig's 

Wife and Summer and Smoke. 

Pal Joey—-with Harold Lang and Carol Bruce 
May 19 for indefinite run, Shubert Theatre. 
The Deep Blue Sea—with Uta Hagen. May 18 for 

indefinite run: Blackstone Theatre. 


Los Angeles 

Four One-Act Comedies—by William C. DeMille 
May 28-29: University of Southern California 
Theatre, an experimental production. 

Point of No Return—with Henry Fonda and 
Leora Dana. May 11-30, Biltmore Theatre 
End of tour. 

The Man Who Came to Dinner—George Kauf- 
man’s hit comedy. May 28-30, June 4-6: Los 
Angeles City College Theatre. 

Top Banana—with Phil Silvers. June 1, for sev- 
eral weeks, Biltmore Theatre. 


Washington, D.C. 


Guys and Is—with Broadway cast. June 29- 
Aug. 8, National Theatre. 

Ring Round the Moon—C thristopher Fry’s adap- 
tation of Anouilh’s play. June 4-6, June 11- 15. 
Theatre Lobby, 17 St. Matthews Court. 

The Fourposter—with Hume Cronyn and Jessica 
Tandy. May 25 for one week, Nationa! Theatre 


Summer Theatres 


California 

Golden Gate Opera Workshop—San Francisco 
Dir.: Walter C. Krumm. fuse 5-6,°12-13: Mas- 
cagni’s L’Amico Fritz in English. 

Summer Circle—Actor’s Repertory Co. Lyndon 
Hotel, Los Gatos. Mgr.: Paul L. Beaudry. May 
30-June 28: The Seagull. 

Canada 

Earle Grey Players Shakespeare Festival Co. 
University of Toronto, Toronto. Mers.: Mary 
Godwin and Earle Grey. July 1-11: Much Ado 
about Nothing. 

Melody Fair —- Canadian National Exhibition 
grounds, Toronto. Exec. Prod.: Leighton Brill 
June 15: Call Me Madam. 7 22: Up in 
Central Park. June 29: One Touch of Venus. 

Mountain Playhouse — Montreal. Mer. Bruce 
Raymond. june 15-July 4: The Butter and 
Ege Man. 

Niagara Barn Theatre—-Vineland Station, Ont 
Mers.: Jack Blacklock and Mark Saunders 
May 22-28: What Every Woman Knows. May 
29-June 4: Personal Appearance. 

Theatre Under the Stars—Malkin Bowl, Stanley 
Park, Vancouver. Prod.: W. N. Buckingham 
June 22-July 4: Kiss Me, Kate. 

Colorado 

Central City Opera House.—Mer.: Robert J 
Brown. June 27-July 25: Carmen. 

Little Theatre of the Rockies—Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley. Dir.: Helen 
Langworthy. July 2-3: Good-bye, My Fancy. 

Connecticut 

Group 20 Players, Inc.--Canton Show Shop, Can- 
ton. Mer.: Dee Stempf. June 30-July 12 
Bell, Book and Candle. 

Milford Playhouse — Milford. Mer.: Frederick 
Albee. June 30-July 4: Firemen’s Flame. 

District of Columbia 

Arena Stage—Mer.: Zelda Fichandler. June 2-28: 
The Country Girl. 

IMlinois 

Salt Creek Summer Theatre—Hinsdale. Mer. : 
Marshal Migatz. June 2-13: Years Ago. June 
15-27: Burlesque, with Jack Carson. 

Indiana 

Fort Wayne Light Opera Festival—Open Air 
Theatre, Franke Park, Prod.-Dir.: Albert K 
Germanson. June 19-21: The Student Prince. 

Maxinkuckee layhouse — Lake Maxinkuckee, 
Culver. Mer.: F. Paul Rutledge. June 23-28 
Charley’s Aunt. June 30-July 5: Claudia. 

Michiana Summer Theatre—Michigan City. Exec. 
Dir.: Ross D. Smith. July 1-5, 8-12: Born 
Yesterday. 

os © ee. Westport. Dir.: Thomas Porter. June 

. 26: George Washington Slept Here. 


seeniaed 

Hilltop Theatre, Inc.—-Lutherville. Mer.: Don 
Swann, Jr. May 25-31: The Play’s the Thing, 
with Magda Gabor. June 2-7: Buy Me Blue 
Ribbons. June 9-14: Traveler’s Joy. June 16-21 
Glad Tidings. June 23-29: Ten Little Indians. 

Massachusetts 

Cape Cod a Circus-—Hyannis. 
Roberts, June 29-July 4: Show =, hy 

Cape Play oun - Dennis-on-Cape Cod. Mne 
Dir.: Richard Aldrich. Season opens June 29 

Falmouth Playhouse—Coonamessett-on-Cape Cod 
Mng. Dir.: Richard’ Aldrich. Season opens 


June 29 


Lake Whalom Playhouse—Fitchburg. Mer.: Guy 


Palmerton. Season opens June 22 
Orleans Arena Theatre—Town Hall, Orleans-on 
Cape & Mer.: Gordon H. Argo. June 30 


July 4: Private Lives. 
Fissheue Worcester. Mer.: Guy Palmerton 
Season opens June 22. 
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Provincetown Piagheue Provincetown. Mgr 
Virginia Thoms, Catharine Huntington, Reai. 
nald Lawrence July 2 : Dynamo. 

South Shore Music Circus Cohasset. Mng. Dir. 
David M. Holtzmann. June 22-27: Music in 
the Air. June 29-July 4: Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes. 

Michigen 

Barn Theatre, Inc. — Augusta. , aes Jack P 
Ragotzy. June 23-27: Stal 

Jatoma Players - wy aang Fe Auditorium, 
Alpena. Mer.: Marie D. Miller. July 8-12 
John Loves Mary. 

Manistee Summer Theatre — Manistee Drama 
Festival, Inc., Ramsdell Theatre, Manistee 
Mng. Dir.: Madge Skelly. July 8: Personal 
Appearance. 

Summer - Theatre-In-The-Round — Rowe Hotel, 
Grand Rapids. Mgr.: Ted Brink. June 18-20, 
25-27: The Philadelphia Story. 

Missouri 

St. Louis Municipal Opera—Forest Park, St 
Louis. Mer.: Paul Beisman. June 4-14: Up i 
Central Park. June 15-21: Bloomer Girl. June 
22-28: Cyrano de Bergerac. June 29-July 5 
Rio Rita. 

Starlight Theatre — Swope Park, Kansas City 
Mer.: William M. Symon. June 22-28: The 
Student Prince. June 29-July 5: The Wizard 
of Ox. 


Nebraska 

Hayloft Summer Theatre—Lincoln. Mgr.: Rich 
Miller. June 23-30: For Love or Money. June 
30-July 5: The Corn Is Green. 

New Hampshire 

Hampton Summer Theatre —- Hampton. Megr.: 
Mary E. Fogarty. June 22-27: The Fatal Weak- 
ness. June 29-July 4: I Am a Camera. 

New Jersey 

Cape Theatre—Cape May. Mer.: T. C. Upham 
oon opens May 27. 

Foothill Playhouse--Bound Brook. Megr.: Char- 
lotte G. Klein. June 3-13: Travelers Joy. June 
17-27: Beyond the Law, new play by Poees is 
De Witt. 

Mill Playhouse Pleasant Mills, Hammonton 
Mers.: Ada Fenno and Gianni Pitale. June 
10-14: Blithe Spirit. June 24-28: Captain 
Carvallo. 

New Mexico 

Summerhouse—Albuquerque. Sup. Dir.: K. Wes 
terman, June 30-July 5: The Corn Is Green. 


New York 

Finger Lakes Lyric Circus—Skaneateles. Mer 
Virginia F. Davis. June 23-28: The Vagabond 
King. June 30-July 5: Sally. 

Johnny Dee Playhouse—Clarence. Dir.: John J 
Dee. Season opens June 1. 

Old Town Theatre—Smithtown Br., L.L. Mer 

S. Moreno. June 29-July 4: Mister Roberts 

Thousand Island Playhouse — Watertown and 
Clayton. Mers.: F. Verne Frary and Helen 
Dewell. June 14-29: Ten Nights in a Barroom 
June 6-July 4: Born Yesterday. ‘ 

Triple Cities Playhouse——Binghamton. Mer.: Gail 
Hillson June . 13: The Mikado and Patience, 
American Savoyards production. 

Westchester Playhouse—-Mt. Kisco. Dir.: Barton 
H. Emmet. Prod. : Frank Fleming. Season opens 
June 30 


North Carolina 

Vagabond Players — Flat Rock Playhouse, Flat 
Rock. Mng. Dir.: Robroy Farquhar. Season 
opens June 30. Scheduled productions are: 
Bell, Book and Candle, Gigi, Ring Around 
Elizabeth, Be Your Age, One Foot in Heaven, 
The Curious Savage, Separate Rooms and Lo 
and Behold. 

Ohio 

Ohio Valley Summer Theatre—Ohio University 
Athens bir : Christopher Lane. June 25-27 
The Bishop Misbehaves. July 2-4: Gramercy 
Ghost. 


Pennsylvania 

Totem Pole Playhouse — Caledonia State Park 
Prod.: Karl Genus. Jane 6-13: The Guards- 
man. June 16-20: The Moon Is Blue. June 
23-27: The Silver Whistle. June %30-July 4 
Getting Gertie’s Garter. 

Rhode Island 

Theatre-by-the-Sea —- Matunuck. Prods.: Donald 
Wolin and Harold Schiff. Season opens June 27 


South Dakota 

Black Hills Playhouse—Custer State Park. Dir 
Dr. Warren M. Lee. June 24-28, July 1-5: The 
Curious Savage. June 29 and each Monday 
The Legend of Devil’s Gulch. 

Texas ‘ 

State Fair Musicals—State Fair Auditorium, Dal- 
las. Mer.: Charles R. Meeker, Jr. June 8-21: 
Brigadoon. June 22-July 5: Best Foot Forward. 

Utah 

University Theatre—Brigham Young University 
Provo. Mer.: Dr. Harold Q. Hansen. Season 
opens June 25. July 2-4: Behold America, a 
pageant 


Vermont 
Ethan Allen Players Brandon. Dir.: Alan James 


Prod.: Ross Vaughn. June 23-28: Light Up the 


Sky. June 30-July 5: The Hypocrite. 


CRA Wing and 


Grand Rapids Civic Theatre 





Virginia 
Barter Theatre— Abingdon Map Robert Por- 


terfield. Season opens June | 


Washington 
Penthouse—Seattle. Mgr.: Glenn Hughes. May 


28-July 4: Miranda. 


Playhouse—Seattle. Mey.: Glenn Hughes. June 


4-20: Dr. Knock. 


Showboat—Seattle. Mgr.: Glenn Hughes. Apr 


30-June 13: Lo and Behold. June 18-July 18 
The Cocktail Party. 


Other U. S. Preductions 


Amherst College—Amberst, Mass. June 12-13 


Louis O. Coxe and Robert Chapman’s adapta- 
tion of Herman Melville's Billy Budd 


Barter Theatre—Abingdon, Va (repertory com- 


ny). Tour of Gerald Savory’s George and 

argaret. May 18: Pulaski, Va. May 19: Blue- 
field, Va. May 21: Cumberland, Ky. May 22- 
23 Clinton, enn 


Booth Tarkington Civic Theatre -—- Indianapolis 


Through May 23: Charley’s Aunt. 


Bowdoin Los Masque and Gown—Brunswick, 


Me. June 1 
Venice. 


Shakespeare's The Merchant 


Brandeis University Theatre —- Waltham, Mass 


June 11: premiere of Louis Kronenberger’s 
The International Set, produced for Brandeis 
by Thomas Hammond and directed by Eric 
Bentley, with Edna Best in the leading role 
une 13-14: premiére of Poulenc’s opera Les 
Mamelles de Tiresias, produced by the Lemon- 
ade Opera Company, with mard Bernstein 
conducting and Max Leavitt directing 


Carolina Playmakers—Chapel Hill, N.C. Through 


May 24: Aristophanes’ Lysistrata. 


Circle Players—Indianapolis. June 10-13: John 


van Druten’s Bell, Book and Candle. 


Colonial Williamsburg -Williamsburg, Va. Thru 


May 29: George Colman and David Garrick’s 
The Clandestine Marriage. 


Cornell University Theatre—Ithaca, N.Y. June 


12-14: Shakespeare’s The Tempest. 
1 ode Players—CRA Playhouse 
Fort Worth. June 4-6, 11-13: My Sister Eileen 


Des Moines Community Playhouse—Des Moines 


June 4-14; Howard Lindsay and Russel 
Crouse’s Remains to Be See 


n. 
Gram Guild of the Wilson Branch of the Chi- 


amo City College—Chicago. Last two weeks 
of ay: one-act play festival with performances 
of Where the Cross Is Made, The Devil and 
Daniel Webster, and scenes from The Glass 
Menagerie, Craig’s Wife and Summer and 
Smoke. 


Emerson College Theatre-—Boston. June 3-5: 1 


S. Eliot’s The Cocktail Party. 
Grand Rapids, 
Mich. May 15-23: Cheaper by the Dozen. 


Greensboro Little Theatre Greensboro, N. 


June 3-4; Duet for Two Hands. 


ae , dollar still 


gets you old-fash- 
ioned value at 
New York’s 1200 
room Henry Hud- 
son Hotel, 


Single from «Foe ¢ Double from $7 
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JOHN PAUL STACK, GENERAL MANAGER 
353 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


66 THe Most EXcitinG THING 
im New Yoru..." T2’%tle vosses 


GEORGE GERSHWIN ond DuBOSE HEYWARD'S 






ZIEGFELD THEATRE, 1347 6th Ave., WN. Y. 19 
Evgs. $6.,4.80, 3.60, 3., 2.40, 1.80. Mats. Wed. 


& Sat. $3.60, 3., 2.40, 1.80, 1.20. Tox Incl. 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


Volwveds FES # 


SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART 


Stage © Screen © Radio 

Dance © Music © Vocal 

Full-Time © Part-Time ® Ciass 
® Private 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 
Complete Coverage of Weekly Plays by 
Film and Stage Agents and Producers 


Spring and Summer Term Enrollments 
Now Being Accepted 
Write for Details 


GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP 


6040 WILSHIRE BLVD 
HOLLYWOOD 36, CALIFOKNIA 


director 10 years professional 
and 
9 years community theatre 
desires contract with community 
theatre organization 


will consider offer including re- 
sponsibilities in setting up pro- 
cedures for and organization of a 
new community theatre. 


Available July, 1953 


Theatre Arts, 
130 W. 56th St., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
Box Mo. 53-1 


BROADWAY ANGELS, 
INC. 


Common Stock 
Price 50c a Share 


Consult your broker or write 
or phone for a prospectus to 


BROADWAY ANGELS, INC. 


29 W. 65th St., New York 23 
TRafaigar 4-1815 


THEATRE 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 
* Stage * Screen * Radio 
* Television * Play Proauction 
Acting—Dancing—Fencing—Voice 
Make-up 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS 
IStt Gough St., San Francisco 9, Colif. 
PRospect 6-4040 





Hedgerow Theatre—Moylan, Pa. (repertory com- 
ny). “i 22: Sheridan’s The Rivals. May 
23: Schnitzler’s The Affairs of Anatol. 

Illini Theatre Guild, University of IMlinois— 
Urbana, Ill. May 20-23: G. B. Shaw’s Heart- 
break House. 

Ithaca Community Players, Inc.—Ithaca, N.Y. 
June 2-6: Sidney Kingsley’s Detective Story. 
Los Angeles City College tre—Los Angeles, 
Calif. May 28-30, June 4-6: George Kaufman's 

The Man Who Came to Dinner. 

Mary Washington College of the University of 
Virginia Opera W: Fredericksburg, Va. 
June 15-Aug. 7: Mozart’s Bastien and Bas- 
tienne and Martinu’s Comedy on the Bridge. 

Milwaukee Players—Lincoln High School, Mil- 
peeeen. June 5-7: Truman Capote’s The Grass 


arp. 

Penn State Players—Penn. State College, Pa 
(repertory company) May 22-23: Pirandello’s 
Right You Are If You Think You Are. 

Playhouse Repertory Company—Beach and Hyde 
Streets, San Francisco, Calif. Through June, 
4 nega and Saturdays: Lessing’s Nathan the 

ise. 

Ploy em, Women’s College of the University 

North Carolina—Greensboro, N.C. May 15, 
16, 30: Elmer Rice’s Dream Girl. 

Portland Civic Theatre—Portland, Ore. Apr. 20- 
May 23: The Gondoliers. June 3-20: program 
of one-act plays. 

San Jose State College Little Theatre—San Jose, 
Calif. May 29-30, June 4-6: Augustin Daly’s 
Under the Gaslight. 

Showcase Theatre—Evanston, Tll. (repertory) 
June 2: By Candlelight, a musical version 

Stephens College Theatre—Columbia, Mo. May 
13-30: Christopher Fry’s adaptation of An- 
ouilh’s Ring Round the Moon. 

Theatre °53—Dallas, Tex. Through May 30: Rep- 
ertory Festival closes season. 

Theatre Lobby—17 St. Matthews Court, Wash- 
ington, D.C. May 28-30, June 4-6, 11-13: Ring 
Round the Moon. 

Theatre of Western Springs—Western Springs, 
Ill. Through May 24: Criminal at Large. 

Tucson Little Theatre-—-Tucson, Ariz. June 23 
George L. Aiken’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin and 
Show Boat Olio. 

Tufts Arena Theatre—-Medford, Mass. Through 
May 23: Wolcott Gibbs’s Season in the Sun. 
University of Minnesota—Minneapolis. Through 

May 23: opera Wozzek, in German. 

University of Oregon Theatre 
22-28, June 3-4: Brigadoon. 

University of Southern California Theatre—Los 
Angeles. May 28-29: four one-act comedies by 
William C. De Mille, an experimental theatre 
production. 

University of Washington—Seattle, Wash. Pent- 
house Theatre—Through May 23: Shakespeare’s 
Love’s Labour’s Lost. May 29-July 4: Peter 
Blackmore’s Miranda. Showboat Theatre — 
Through June 13: John Patrick’s Lo and Be- 
hold. June 19-July 18: T. S. Eliot’s The 
Cocktail “ee 

Weathervane ‘ommunit Playhouse -- Akron, 
Ohio. May 21-June 10: Mr. Angel. 

Yale Dramatic Association—Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. June 5-6: The Yale Animal, an 
original musical revue, written by a staff of 
eleven undergraduate writers 


Music Festivals in U.S. 


As Festival—Aspen, Colo. June 29-Aug. 31 
fus. Dir.: Joseph Rosenstock. Program: re- 
citals and ensembles. 

Central City Festival—Central City, Colo. June 
27-July 25. Mus. Dir.: Kurt Adler. Program 
June 27-30—George Bizet’s Carmen (in Eng- 
lish) for nineteen performances, staged by 
Hert -rt Graf, costumes and settings designed 
by IT nald Oenslager, with Gloria Lane of the 
New ‘ork City Opera Company in the leading 
role and Davis Cunningham and Lloyd Thomas 
Leech alternating as Don José. July 4 for 
fourteen ‘ormances, Nicolai’s e Merry 
Wives of indsor (in English), designed and 
directed by Elemer Nagy, with Virginia Mac- 
Watters of the Met, and Hugh Thompson. 

Cincinnati Summer Opera — June 28-July 26. 
Mng. Dir.: Robert L. Sidell. Program: Salomé, 
Andrea Chenier, Samson and Delilah, Secret 
of Suzanne, Carmen, Traviata, Aida, Rigo- 
letto, Faust, La Bohéme, Madame Butterfly and 
The Merry Widow. 

Fort Wayne Light Opera Festival, Inc.—Fort 
Wayne, Ind. June 19-Aug. 30. Prod.-Dir.: 
Albert K. Germanson. Program: June 19-21: 
The Student Prince, with Paul Gilbert and 
Marlene Koenig. Other musicals include Kiss 
Me, Kate, The Chocolate Soldier, Bloomer 
Girl and Blossom Time. 

Grant Park Summer Concerts—Grant Park Band 
Shell, se = a June 24-Aug. 16. Program: free 
concerts with guest conductors and soloists 

Los Angeles Music Festival—-Los Angeles. May- 
June. Mus. Dir.: Franz Waxman. Program 
Arnold Schonberg’s The Gurre-Lieder; con- 
certs with chorus and soloists 

Music Under the Stars—Emil Blatz Temple of 
Music, Washington Park, Milwaukee. June- 
Aug. Program - orchestral concerts with guest 
conductors and soloists. 


Eugene. May 


National Music Camp—lInterlochen, Mich. June 
29-Aug. 25. Program: symphonies, concerto 
performances, band and orchestral concerts 
opera, oratorios. 

New Orleans Summer Pop Concert—-Beauregard 
Square, New Orleans. June-July: Program 
three orchestra concerts weekly. 

Ojai Festival—Nordhoff Hall, Ojai Civic Cen- 
ter Park, Ojai, Calif. May 21-24. Mus. Dir.: 
Thor Johnson. Program: five musical programs 
and an unusual stage production, including a 
theatre piece by Ronald Duncan, with music 
by Benjamin Britten; the Southern California 
debut of the Walden Quartet of the University 
of Illinois; appearance by Lukas Foss, com- 
poser-pianist-conductor; three concerts by the 
Ojai Festival Orchestra conducted by Thor 
Johnson. Soloists include San Francisco opera 
tenor James Schwabacher, trumpeter Morris 
Baltuch and French horn virtuoso Joseph Eger 

Ravinia Festival—Ravinia Park, Ill. June 24-Aug 
10. Program: six weeks of concerts by Chicago 
Symphony with guest conductors and soloists ; 
one week of chamber music. 

Robin Hood Dell—Fairmount Park, Philadelphia 
June-Aug. Program: Robin Hood Dell Orches- 
tra with guest conductors and soloists. (all 
free concerts) 

Stadium Concerts—Lewisohn Stadium, City Col- 
lege, New York City. June 22-Aug. 1. Con- 
ductors: Leonard Bernstein, Pierre Monteux 
Thomas Schippers, Andre Kostelanetz and 
Alexander Soniene 

Tamiment Chamber Music Festival—Tamiment- 
in-the-Poconos, Tamiment, Pa. June 18-21 
Cond.: Ifor Jones. Program: five concerts by 
the Curtis String Quartet and the New Cham- 
ber Orchestra of Philadelphia; works of Haydn 
Dohnanyi, Brahms, Boccherini, Kodaly, Schu- 
bert, Beethoven, Mozart, Vivaldi and others 


London 


Affairs of State—At the Cambridge. Louis Ver- 
neuil’s Washington-set comedy, with Joyce Red- 
man and Hugh Williams. 

As Long As They’re Happy—A new Vernon Syl- 
vaine farce, directed by Ro Rich. 

Dangerous Curves—At the Garrick Theatre. A 
Peter Cheyney “Slim Callaghan” thriller, with 
Terence de Marney as the detective. 

Dear Charles—At the New Theatre. Alan Mel- 
ville’s translation and adaptation from Mar« 
Gilbert Sauvajon’s Les Enfants d’Edouard, 
about a matron with three grown-up children 
by three different fathers, with Yvonne Arnaud 

Dial “‘M” for Murder—At the Westminster. F 
Knott’s neat murder mystery, with Jane Bax- 
ter, directed by John Fernald 

Escapade—At the Strand. Roger MacDougall’s 
sparkling comedy with a peace message, with 
Phyllis Calvert and Nigel Patrick, directed by 
John Fernald 

For Better, For Worse—At the Comedy Theatre. 
Arthur Watkyn’s domestic comedy about trou- 
ble among the newlyweds, with Geraldine 
McEwan 

Private Life of Helen—Arthur Macrae’s adapta- 
tion of André Roussin’s French comedy, with 
Diana Wynyard, directed by Arthur Macrae 

Purple Dust--Sean O’Casey’s uproarious prewar 
comedy about the lusty Irish and the effete 
British, with Walter Hudd and Miles Malle- 
son, directed by Sam Wanamaker. 

Quadrille—At the Phoenix. Noel Coward’s four- 
handed, flat-footed play about two Victorian 
couples, directed by the author and saved by 
the Lunts 

Reluctant Heroes—-At the Whitehall. Colin Mor- 
ris’ British army farce, with John Slater and 
Brian Rix 

Seagulls Over Sorrento —- At the Apollo. Hugh 
Hastings’ long-running naval comedy, with 
Ronald Shiner. 

Stalag 17—-At the Princes Theatre. Donald Bevan 
and Edward Trzcinski’s P.O.W. camp comedy- 
drama with a cast of newcomers, directed by 
Buford Armitage 

The Apple Cart—At the Haymarket. A Shaw re- 
vival, with Noel Coward, Margaret Leighton 
and Margaret Rawlings, directed by Michael 
MacOwan 

The Bad Samaritan—A new William Douglas 
Home play about the two sons of an Anglican 
dean and their attitude toward women, with 
George Relph, directed by Murray MacDonald. 

The Deep Blue Sea—At the Duchess. Terence 
Rattigan’s long-run play about a maladjusted 
woman, her unexciting husband and her unsat- 
isfactory lover, with Googie Withers, directed 
by Frith Banbury 

The Happy Marriage—At the Duke of York's 
John Clements’ adaptation of a French satire 
on psychiatry, starring himself and wife Kay 
Hammond 

The Little Hut—At the Lyric. Nancy Mitford's 
adaptation of André Roussin’s triangle comedy 
with Hugh Sinclair, directed by Peter Brook 

The Living Room—At the Wyndham’s. Graham 
Green’s first play-—about sex and religion, with 
Eric Portman and Dorothy Tutin, directed by 
Peter Glenville 

The Mousetrap--At the Ambassadors’. Agatha 
Christie murder mystery with a country house 


(continued on page 95) 
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Tributary Theatre Directory 
ARIZONA ms 
PHOENIX COLLEGE 
Department of Speech and Drama 





THE “UNIVERSITY. OF MIAMI 
Ring Theatre 
Coral Gables, Florida 





nd Daaqaer productior 1K Ed Menerth, Charles Philhour 


sul and Sheldon Cherney 





GEORGIA 
CALIFORNIA bias ape 


CIRCLE THEATRE 






UNIVERSITY THEATRE 

EERE Bice ws spe 3 Department of Speech and Drama 

ster E thaaa University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 
Zeamact ae tas >tatt eighton M. Ballew, Paul A. Cams 
800 No. El Centro Ave Los Angeles 38, Calif smes E. Popovich pvid B. Strother 







wow 









HILLBARN SUMMER THEATRE ee 
Box 543 IDAHO STATE COLLEGE 
San Mateo, California Pocatello, Idaho 
R bert Brauns Baw in Speech and Drama 
Sam Rolph Head, S h & Drama Dept.: Vio Mae Powe 











| 


LOS ANGELES CITY COLLEGE 









DEPT. OF DRAMA = 
Los Angeles, California DE PAUL UNIVERSITY 
sional curricula in acting, direct Department of Drama 
sywriting. Government-approved tw 64 East Lake Street 
trade-technica urse in crafts of the the Chicago |, Illinois 
snd allied industries rector: David Itkir 





THE PLAYHOUSE 


ELMHURST COMMUNITY THEATRE 
At Beach and Hyde Streets 





y Box 203 
_ San Francisco Elmhurst, Illinois 
37 e Fiay?r use Repert ry Company cartar Cc * Arends 
SACRAMENTO CIVIC REPERTORY Business Manager: L. A. Tripp 
THEATRE 





GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 
School of Drama 
The Art Institute of Chicago 
Head: Maurice Gnesin 
Assistant Head: Mary Agnes Doyle 


MONTICELLO COLLEGE 
Department of Drama and Speech 
: Alton, Illinois 
COLORADO vector: Chatins tie lies 

Vladimir Rousseft 


“COLLEGE THEATRES schnical Director: W 
Western State College 

THE THEATRE OF WESTERN SPRINGS 
Western Springs, Illinois 


Gunnison, Colorado 
| Director: Martin Hatcher rector: Mary Catte 


Jess Gern 
-hildren heatre: Ella Heimbrodt 
LITTLE THEATRE OF THE ROCKIES 
Colorado State College of Education UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Greeley, Colorado University of Chicago 
Helen Lanqworthy Chicago 37, Illinois 


1419 H Street 
Sacramento, California 
Manager: Charles Wallis 


+ l if 


Technical Director: Arlene Dumond 








SPEECH AND DRAMA DEPARTMENT 
San Jose State College 
‘San Jose, California 














al Director: Welby Wolfe rector: Otis Imboden 
PERRY-MANSFIELD SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE = 





Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 


BOOTH TARKINGTON CIVIC THEATRE 
1847 North Alabama Street 
ector: Charlotte Perry Indianapolis 2, Indiana 
N. Y. Classes & Office until June 1, 1953, | Director-Manager: Jack L. Hatfield 
i5 West 67th Street Technical Director: Fredric Rhoades 


CONNECTICUT RICHMOND CIVIC THEATRE, INC. 
AMERICAN DANCE FESTIVAL 18 North Sixth Street 


Connecticut College, New London, Conn. Richmond, Indiana 













Week - August 17, Mey | Director: Norbert Silbiger 
e | n Dance Company udley-Masiow 
Se Tice Macs, Sn SYCAMORE PLAYERS 
Indi State—T Haut 
THE SCHOOL FOR CREATIVE WORK | psec RW Mae ee 






Theatre—Radio—Television 
Hartford, Connecticut 
_ Players Company Tours New England 
ector: Ann H. Randa 
DISTRICT ‘OF COLUMBIA 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY THEATRE 





nr al Director: Gladys Rohrig 


| KANSAS 


a KANSAS STATE PLAYERS 
Box 103, Kansas State College 
Manhattan, Kansas 


















Washington 17, D. C. rector: Earl ©, Hoover 

rector: Rev. G. V. Hartke, O. P. Technical Director: Donald F. Hermes 
Art & Technical Director: James Waring | KENTUCKY 
FLORIDA GUIGNOL THEATRE 

NORTON GALLERY PLAYERS University of Kentucky, Lexington 
The Palm Beaches Prod. Director: Wallace N. Briggs 
Florida | Ass Director: Lolo Robinsor 

Managing Director: H. H. Riddleberger Technical Director: Ernest L. Rhodes 
! al Director: E. 
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Phoenix, Arizona | Stat: Gordon Bennett, Sam Hirsch, Fred 


GELLER 
Film Workshop 


* the Ist of us kind 
IN HOLLYWOOD 


. Where each Actor, Writer, and Tech- 
nician may learn his craft through 


PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE—ON FILM 


@ A Professional Faculty 
@ Excellent Workshop Facilities 


ENROLL NOW for SUMMER SESSION 
June 22-Sept. 11 (12 full weeks) 


For Details Write: The Manager 


GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP 
6040 Wilshire Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 


Training for every branch of the Theatre 


ACTING CLASSES 
BEGINNERS—PROFESSIONAL 
DAY OR EVENING 


Summer Session 


MR. MORRIS CARNOVSKY 
MISS PHOEBE BRAND 
MR. LEE NEMETZ 

MISS NOLA CHILTON 


Term Begins June |5 
115 W. 52 St IMA 
N.Y.C. CO. 5-8593 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 


School of the Theatre 


offers 

Two years Intensive Training 

in Theatre Techniques 

Also 

Six Weeks Summer Session 

June 22- July 31 

Catalogue A on request 
Interviews by appointment 

30 East Sth Street, New York 22 

Phone MU 8-3770 





Conservatory 


SUMMER 
THEATRE 
SCHOOL 


of 
DRAMA & DANCE 


June 29, Aug. 8 


cting—Directing—Speech—Production— 

Design 

Modern Dance—Ballet 

Courses leading to Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree 
with major in Drama or Dance 
Experimental Theatre seats 125 

Modern Theatre seats 500 
Fall Term Sept. 2! Catalog on request 
Drama Dept 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


26 Fenway Boston, Mass 










= 
Where the mountains 
~meet the sea... 

SANTA BARBARA 


Complete 2-Year Course 
for ACTORS, TECHNICIANS, DESIGNERS 


Professional training for Stage, Films, 


NO Radio, and Television. 


With public appearances, 
Tultion ) sistance. 
ence. College degree offered. 


WRITE DR. FRANK FOWLER, Director 


SCHOOL of THEATRE ARTS 
Senta Berbora Junior College, Dept. T-!, 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 


ee 
BETTY CASHMAN 
DRAMA STUDIOS 


WRITE CARNEGIE HALL 
New York City 
CALL Circle 5-8784 


RR, 


RAGSMCD) 
PLAY HOUSE €&- 
RESTAURANT 


CRAGSMOOR, N.Y. 
5 MILES S.E. OF ELLENVILLE 
OFF ROUTE 52—ULSTER COUNTY, N. Y 


We Want Four Boys and Four Girls with 

an Acting Ability—To Act. Must Qualify 

—Equity Co. No Fee—You Pay Your 
Own Expense—!! Week Season 


JAMES WALSH—VAUGHAN DEERING 
DIRECTORS 


WRITE FOR DETAILS TO 
LEE K. HOLLAND 
PRODUCER - MANAGER 


Cragsmoor, N. Y. or c/o Theatre Arts, 
Geox 53-2, 130 W. 56, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


STANDING STONE 
PLAYHOUSE 


Petersburg, Pennsylvania 
(Six Hours from New York City) 


APPRENTICES 


Limited Number Now Registering 


@ Professional ee! Compan 
@ Classes: Acting—Voice—Makeup 
@ Ac with Prateodlonsl Company 
@ FEE: Room and Board Only 


TWELVE WEEK SEASON 
OPENING JUNE FIFTEENTH 


Write for application 
— Stene Playhouse 
R. D., Pennsylvenia 


placement as- 
Two theatres for actual experi- 


Tributary Theatre Directory 
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MARYLAND 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS 
CHILDREN'S EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 
The Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore 18, Maryland 
Frances Cary Bowen 


Virector 


MASSACHUSETTS 


GEORGE GERSHWIN THEATRE 
WORKSHOP 


Boston University, School of Public Relations | 


and Communications 
84 Exeter Street 
Boston 16, Mass 


THE HIGHFIELD THEATRE 
Falmouth, Massachusetts 
A Theatre-Workshop for College Graduates 
June to September, 1953 
Operated by Hi ghfie eld, Inc 
THE “PROVINCETOWN PLAYHOUSE 
ON THE WHARF 
Gosnold St., Provincetown, Cape Cod 
Co-Managers: Virginia Thoms, Catharine 
Huntington 
Reginald Lawrence 
with Management 


SMITH COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
OF THEATRE 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
Staff: Denton Snyder; Edith Burnett; Day 
Tuttle; George Dowell; Theodore Kazanoff 
Undergraduates limited Smith College 
tudents. 
Graduate 


for data 


oo 


Virection and ass ated 


students: men and women: write 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
Department of Drama & Speech 
& Summer Arena Theater 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 
Marston Balch, John Wox 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE 
Adams Memorial Theatre 
Williamstown, Mass. 
David C. Bryant 
William J. Martin 


lirectors 


Jruff 


rector 


Assistant: 





MICHIGAN 


“MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE PLAYERS 
Department of Speech, Dramatics, 
and Radio Education 
East Lansing, Michigan 
Five Theatres for Stage, Radio and Televis 


PIT AND BALCONY, INC. 
805 North Hamilton 
Saginaw, Michigan 


Publicity Chairman: Miss Mattie G 


MINNESOTA | 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA THEATRE 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
Frank M Whiting 


lirector 


MISSOURI 


MISSOURI WORKSHOP 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 
Staff: Donovan Rhynsburger 
Mildred Howard, Webster Sr 
Reynolds 


Blad w 
Eugene 


Elmer 


| 
alley 


NEW JERSEY 


MILL PLAYHOUSE 
Pleasant Mills 
Hammonton, New Jersey 


Producers : Ada Fenno and Gianni Pitale 


| NEW MEXICO 
THE SUMMERHOUSE 
| New Mexico's Oldest Summer Theatre 
Box 172, Old Albuquerque 
330 Camino del Monte Sol, Santa Fe 


Supervising Director: Karl Westerman 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
Department of Drama 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Edwir Sn Spr 


H. Miller, Nadene 


James 





|NEW YORK 


_| ADELPHI COLLEGE SUMMER THEATRE 
WORKSHOP 
Garden City, Long Island, New York 
Richard F. C 
"EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE 
Vassar College 
deo ee - ¥. 
rector: Mary Virginia He ’ 


HOFSTRA THEATER ARTS ASSOCIATION 
Hofstra College, Hempstead, N. Y. 

Staff Bernard Beckerman, V. Jacks 

Donald H. Swinne 


Jirector emo 





Site of Annua! Shakespeare Festival 


MARTHA GRAHAM SCHOOL 
Contemporary Dance 
316 East 63d Street, New York 21 


Executive Dire r Miriam J. Schusterman 


NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE SCHOOL 
OF THE THEATRE 
340 East 54th Street 
New York 22, New York 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
| Dramatic Activities 
| Syracuse, N. Y. 
M 
3 Harris 


Staff Sawyer Falk 


Reidenbauah, Richar 
NORTH CAROLINA _ 
THE CAROLINA PLAYMAKERS 
Chapel —_ North Carolina 
Sar ve alde n 
ste Director: Harry Davis 
siness Manager hn Ww Parker 


THE PLAY-LIKERS 
Woman's College of the Univ. of N. C. 
Greensboro, on Cc. 


Staff: W. R. Tay Kathryn England, W 





r B wmen Natt anie S Wt Tt 


(OHIO a 

ANTIOCH AREA THEATRE 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 

Shakespeare roan July | te Sept. 6 

Stat Pau re A 


DENISON UNIVERSITY 
Department of Theatre Arts 
Granville, Ohio 
| >tatt Edward A. Wriaht, William Brasmer 
| Richard G. Adams 


| DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE ARTS 
Lake Erie College—Community Theatre 
Lake Erie College 
Painesville, Ohio 
xecutive Director Eldon Winkler 


DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE AND RADIO 
Western College 
Outord, Ohio 


f 


eianag Uun r 
f dgar Huaghe 
Ruth C 


(continued on page 94) 
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Fkaban he hse 


Music from the Movies 


by Sigmund Spaeth 


for motion 


seem a 


USIC written 
would 


consumption on records, and there is an 


pictures 
natural for home 


increasingly large body of such material 
Much of it 
the 


most 


has been 
track of 


successfully in 


now available 
taken 


the aciual 


directly from sound 
screen, 
the case of musical comedies which re 
little 


most popular 


quire more than a succession of 


their songs. Occasionally 


one finds the so-called “background mu- 


sic’ of a motion picture similarly 
recorded 

Perhaps the most important recent 
recording of such a score is Capitol’s 


ten-inch LP disc devoted to Alex North’s 
music for Named Desire. In 
the original play by Tennessee Williams 


A Streetcar 


the author’s express directions for musi- 


cal background and _ interludes 


were 
largely ignored (probably through no 
fault of the what the 
audience heard was a feeble, often al- 
inaudible the New 


jazz supposed to 


composer and 


most suggestion of 


Orleans which was 
express “the spirit of the life which goes 
on here.’ There was particular emphasis 
by Mr a “Blue Piano,” 


whose tones actually never rose above a 


Williams on 


tentative tinkle. The seduction scene had 
the optimistic stage direction “The hot 
trumpet the 

Deuces there 


drums from Four 


loudly,” 


mention of a 


and 


sound and was 


repeated “Varsouviana”’ 
which never really came off 

Mr. North was permitted to do much 
more with his music for the filmed ver- 
this 


developed into 


sion of the play, and interesting 


score finally 


an impres- 
sive ballet, danced with great effect by 
Slavenska Franklin 


Hollywood maxim that no audience must 


and Since it is a 
ever be consciously aware of a film score, 
it is just as well that the North musi 


In Tonight We Sing Ezio Pinza re- 
creates his famous Mephistopheles role 
Music from the film is contained in a 
new sound track album. 














tg e 


Le 







inter- 


mav now be heard without any 


ference of dialogue, action or 


detail. 


pictorial 
It stands on its own feet remark- 


The 


pronounced than in either the stage or 


ably well jazz effects are far more 
the screen dramatizations, although some 
of Mr. Williams’ specific demands are 
still The 


clever and often appealing, with 


instrumentation is 

Ray 

Heindorf doing a fine job as conductor 
. 

Nostalgic Sugar 


The rest of the current Capitol library 


ignored. 


of movie music is of a much lighter 
type. Lucille Norman and Gordon Mac- 
Rae do justice to the sugary melodies of 


The Desert 


sings a far 


Romberg’s Song, and Jane 


Froman more significant 
selection of Gershwin, Rodgers and You- 
mans favorites in a recorded summary 
of the successful picture With a Song in 
My Heart. The voices of June Hutton 
and MacRae are heard in a nostalgic 
list from the film, By the Light of the 
Moon, including the 
title song but such unforgettable old- 
timers as “Your Eyes Have Told Me 
So,’ “Be My Little Baby Bumble Bee,” 


“Just One Girl” “Ain't We 


> 


Silvery not only 


and Got 


Fun 


Dean Martin Sings 


From the Paramount screwball picture 
called The Stooge Capitol has made a 
selection the title Dean Martin 
Sings, with Johnny Green, Lou Hirsch, 
Jimmie McHugh, Harry Revell and Dick 
Whiting among the composers. There is 
even a single 78 disc of “Blue Gardenia,” 
Nat “King” Cole, as in the 
picture of the same name. (The “Liebes- 
tod,” Tristan und Isolde, 


under 


sung by 
from which 
also figures in that murder mystery, can 
be heard on the records of other famous 


artists 


Feodor Pinza 

RCA Victor has captured the best of 
We 
album 


the picture, Tonight Sing, in an 
track” 


Peerce 


featuring 

Roberta 
the 
Pinza gets 


“original sound 
Jan 
Playing part of 
Russian basso, Chaliapin, Mr 


Ezio Pinza, and 


Peters. the great 


his first real chance to show what he can 
do on the screen, singing the music of 
and Boris Godounoff, 


Mephistopheles 


with which he himself has long been 
identified. Mr. Peerce (vocally dubbed 
into the picture) and Miss Peters (as 


practically herself) do well in duets and 
Alfred Newman 
Century-Fox 


solos, with conducting 
the 20th 


chorus. (Sol Hurok does not appear on 


orchestra and 


the record, being merely an impresario 


and the hero of the film.) 


| 








USE 


MAJOR 


SOUND EFFECT 


RECORDS 


10-inch Double-t 
r78R PM 


orded from Life c F 


n Woxned 
Quick-Cued Whe ve Adva 





SPECIAL SUMMER SESSION 


June 15 - August 22 


DRAMA and DANCE 


Acting Technique, Speech, Panto- 
mime, Directing, Modern Dance, 
Ballet. 


Two Stages and Rehearsal Halls, 
New Dance Studio, Scenic Setting. 


Classes in Painting, Sculpture, Music 
and Ceramics. Catalog M. 


SILVERMINE GUILD SCHOOL OF ART 


Norwalk, Conn. 


Silvermine Road, 















OPPORTUNITY 


For few men and women of in- 
tegrity, with a pioneering spirit, 
to participate in the construc- 












tion and creative achievement 
of an open air theatre, in the 
breathtaking beauty of Califor- 
nia's “enchanted hills," not far 








from Hollywood. Under direc- 













tion of renowned professional 


man of international acclaim. 






Experience immaterial, if tal- 
ented. Exchange of services ac- 







ceptable. Work and rehearsals 
to be started the Ist of July 
1953. For further information 
write to Buena Ventura Theatre, 
5432 Harold Way, Hollywood 
28, California. 
















SUM 


-eeeATITS BEST / 
YOUR CAREER IN 

THEATRE - RADIO - TELEVISION 

BEGINS AT PLYMOUTH 


THE ONLY 


‘SUMMER THEATRE 
IN AMERICA 


OFFERING THESE 3 FEATURES 


(1) A Year-Round Stock Company — 
Insuring all of our talented people 
the unusual opportunity of continuous 
employment! Re-Opens Sept., 1953. 

(2) A Staff of Professional Direc and 
Teachers—Accredited by the State Dept. of 
Education—Approved by Veterans Admin. 

(3) An Organization with years of Success- 
ful management. Only 40 are accepted each 
summer; appointments are made early each 
spring. Famous guest stars. Degree credit. 

ALTHO this is the largest, oldest and most pop- 

ular summer theatre training-base for young 
ectors (2,230 alumni) it costs less to attend 
than other groups. 

(Wonderful meals and 

room at sea-shore only 

$18.00 per week) 

Write for Catalogue and 

@ 26-page book called 

“RESULTS” listing hun- 

dreds whom we have 

helped. Address 


PRISCILLA BEACH THEATRE 


(Plymouth Drama Festiva!) 


PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 


An historic town in New England Vacationland 
Gateway to Cape Cod 


for actors only 


We are now accepting 12 students for 


a unique | year training program 
('53-'54). Training is conducted in the 
city with a choice of day or evening 
hours. During the summer, members of 
the unit perform as student acting mem- 
bers of our summer theater in Massa- 
chusetts. We are now considering appli- 
cations for this combined training-pro- 
duction program. 


LEE NEMETZ, Dir 
115 W. 62 St 


N.Y.C. CO. 5-8593 


Are YOU Interested 
in DANCE 
and DANCERS? 

If so, you'll enjoy readin 

DANCING STAR meen 
month . . . An informal 
magazine unfettered by the 
usual editorial taboos, 
DANCING STAR brings its 
readers News and Photos 
from the World of Dance. 
Mail your subscription now! 
Only $1.50 one year (12 issues) 


DANCING STAR 
376 Almaden, San Jose 10, Calif 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


City.... . 
ZONE... ..STATE 


10 


Enrico Lanza 

Since Mario Lanza is a Victor artist, 
it is natural that he should be starred in 
recordings of most of his motion-picture 
singing. Eight of the classic arias in his 
tremendous success, The Great Caruso, 
appear on a 12-inch LP disc, with em- 
phasis on Verdi’s Rigoletto and Puc- 
cini’s Tosca. To anyone who actually 
heard Caruso in person, the vocal simi- 
larity might seem purely “coincidental,” 
as the screen credits have it. Yet the 
Lanza tenor has something of the Caruso 
quality when sufficiently amplified, and 
the young Italian-American has caught 
some of the vocal mannerisms of his 
illustrious model. He is inclined to em- 
phasize loudness, highness and length of 
phrase, and the artificial sob is perhaps 
too constantly in evidence, but it is ex- 
citing work nevertheless. The material 
of the sequel, Because You’re Mine, is 
on a definitely lower level, particularly 
in the title song, although “Turiddu’s 
Farewell to His Mother” stands up satis- 
factorily, even 
trappings. 
An RCA Victor Assortment 

Worth mentioning also in RCA Vic- 
tor’s catalogue of recent film music is 
the “original cast” Peter Pan; The Des- 
ert Song, starring Kathryn Grayson and 
Tony Martin; Merv Griffin’s interpreta- 
tion of The Quiet Man, and a Hugo 
Winterhalter arrangement of Frank Loes- 
ser’s Hans Christian Andersen tunes 
Even Dinah Shore and Robert Merrill 
cannot arouse much enthusiasm for the 
repulsively titled Aaron Slick from Pun- 
kin’ Crick. 
Menotti, Thomson and Lehar 


Columbia has shown interest in re- 


without the operatic 


cording some of the most serious music 
to appear on the screen, sometimes in its 
original form, as in the case of Gian- 
Carlo Menotti’s The Medium, which is 
actually better on film than on the stage 
Virgil Thomson’s Louisiana Story has 
also been successfully recorded as a suite 
by Columbia, and there is a full-sized 
Merry Widow, 


picture starring Lana Turner and Fer- 


as heard in the motion 





OOF mes 


Largest 
collection of the 
world's finest costumes 


The kind Broadway and Hollywood 
stars wear. You may use them at mod- 
erate rental rates. Brooks costumes the 
majority of New York stage plays. Roxy and 
Radio bj Theatres, television shows, Ringling 
Brothers Circus, Sonja Henie and other ice 
Shows and night clubs, and dresses an aver- 
age of 100 amateur productions every week. 
Send us a list of your requirements and be 
sure Brooks costumes your next show! 


SR OY Oo KS 


3 West Gist Street, New York, N. Y. 
Plaza 17-5800 


nando Lamas. Show Boat, Rose Marie 
and The Red Shoes fill out the Colum- 
bia list of recorded screen music, with 
many individual numbers that were first 
heard on a film sound track. 


The Hostess with the Mostes' 


Decca’s most recent triumph is the 
Call Me Madam album, taken directly 
from the picture which, by common con- 
sent, improved upon the stage show, a 
telling reminder of the genius of Ethel 
Merman as well as Irving Berlin. Miss 
Merman’s trumpet tones and brassy style 
are unique in musical history, and she 
here adds the Berlin hit of 1913, “Inter- 
national Rag,” to “The Hostess with the 
Mostes’ on the Ball’ and other delights 
of the Lindsay-Crouse political satire. 
Donald O'Connor and Carole Richards 
make a good juvenile team and George 
Sanders displays a surprisingly mellow 
bass voice. 

There are Decca recordings of The 
Quiet Man, Loves Me, 
Where’s Charley? and Salome, plus a 
definitive treatment of the songs in Hans 
Christian Andersen by Danny Kaye him- 
self, effectively assisted by Jane Wyman 
and the Gordon Jenkins orchestra and 
chorus. 


Somebod, 


The most logical tie-up between films 
and recordings is naturally under the 
M-G-M label, which has already adorned 
many a musical hit emerging from the 
Culver City studios under the general 
direction of the gifted Johnny Green. A 
recent success is the gaily casual J Love 
Melvin, starring Donald O'Connor and 
the winsome Debbie Reynolds, although 
musically it is not to be compared with 


such past masterpieces as An American 
in Paris. 


Sousa Forever 

Actually a rival film studio, 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox, has supplied M-G-M with the 
background for an exciting record of the 
band music of John Philip Sousa, 
screened under the title of Stars and 
Stripes Forever. With no attempt to fol- 
low the continuity of the picture itself 
(in which Clifton Webb plays the im- 
mortal bandmaster), the M-G-M record- 
ing uses Alfred Newman and his players 
as they appeared on the original sound 
track and the effect is tremendous. Not 
only the great title march but such 
other Sousa classics as “The Washington 
Post,” “Semper Fidelis” and “El Capi- 
tan” parade across the disc in all their 
glory. There is an excellent interpreta- 
tion of the “Light Cavalry Overture,” 
followed by a brilliant arrangement of 
“Turkey in the Straw” (possibly David 
Guion’s). Eventually we hear “Hail to 
the Chief,’ “Dixie” and the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” to make the 
recording a patriotic event. It is the 
music itself that triumphs in the end, 
needing no screen or stage to deliver 
its message. 
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Pardon Me, 


TELEVISION 


While | Adjust My Standards 


by Douglas Mackenzie 


F ONE listens very closely during the 
| course of watching, say, seven hours’ 
worth of television drama, a tiny noise 
can just barely be heard, one which has 
nothing to do with music, dialogue or 
sound effects. It is no more than a 
ping!—as if a rubber band had been 
stretched once too often, a trifle too far. 
At that moment our critical standards, 
obeying their own laws of stress and 
strain, have given way, perhaps forever, 
and we find ourselves crying out uncer- 
tainly, “But this is not so bad! Js it?” 

During the course of a recent scientific 
investigation into the nature of these 
laws of stress and strain, I asked a 
friend who is an inveterate television 
viewer if there was any program which 
he could unreservedly recommend to 
someone of taste and intelligence (me, 
for instance). My own position has been 

and is) that, blindfolded, I could pluck 
from the shelves of any bookcase or rec- 
ord cabinet in my home something 
which would entertain, instruct, elevate, 
amuse, delight or excite more than any- 
thing I have yet seen on television. 


My FRIEND is less churlish. Entering 
only the caveat that his nights as viewe 
are restricted to those on which his 
housekeeper is out dancing a rigadoon, 
to wit, Thursdays and Sundays, he vig- 
orously plumped for a quiz show called 
“What’s My Line?” Pressed for an 
explanation, he deponed: “Well, it’s 
Sunday night. By nine thirty the kids 
are in bed. Between ten and ten thirty, 
I have walked the dog, and gotten ready 
for bed. Now it’s ten thirty. Hot diggety! 
First of all, there’s this Dorothy Kil- 
gallen. What will she be wearing to- 
night? Will it be as funny as it was one 
Sunday back in January? And then 
there’s this Arlene Francis. She wears a 
locket, all the time. Will she wear it 
again tonight? And then there’s Bennett 
Cerf . . .” His voice trailed away. “I 
don't know,” he said. “It’s got a kind 
of a literate quality. And there’s always 
a guest. I don’t know. Anyway, I look 


at it, see?” 


.. IN HIS Case, a combination of wild 
irrelevance and Sunday torpor brought 
him to the point when he went ping! 
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and, in the bargain, took on a kind of 
chip-on-the-shoulder truculence. In my 

own case, the process was. different 

When I set out to inspect the hour-long 
dramas on television, I stumbled first 
over “Robert Montgomery Presents” and 
“Studio One,” two offerings instinct with 
pomposity and pretentiousness. The fact 
that the “Philco-Goodyear Television 
Playhouse” and the “Kraft TV Theatre” 
have far less of both these leaden qual- 
ities cheered me considerably. Then, too, 
as luck would have it, one of the first 
Philco plays I saw seemed to have an 
idea in back of it. Not a very big idea, 
to be sure, but one which, because these 
are the days of the Great Inquisition, 
took on more stature, easily dwarfing the 
piddling notions which can be discovered 
at the core of most television plays. But 
the greatest strain on my standards, I 
am afraid, is that I simply wanted to 
find something I could like. “All the 
genuine, deep delight of life is in show- 
ing people the mud-pies you have 
made,” said the British critic Thornburn, 
“and life is at its best when we con- 
fidingly recommend our mud-pies to 
each other’s sympathetic consideration.” 
I agree; and while—in anger quite as 
much as sorrow—I must report that a 
distressingly high percentage of the mud- 
pies recommended to my consideration 
by “Kraft” and “Philco-Goodyear” are 
suitable only for throwing in the faces 
of their makers, nevertheless it is true 
that out of seven hours I got only five 
headaches. Two out of seven is not a 
very good average, when the generosity 
of the scorer is to some extent required 
to mark those two as hits and not errors; 
and the average is even worse when to 
the total is added the presentations of 
“Robert Montgomery Presents’ and 
“Studio One.” If I may address myself 
first to an overall impression, it seems 
fair to state that, with all four of the 
programs on television which currently 
offer hour-long dramas, there is, in hide- 
out proportions, waste of talent; and 
nothing is ever so graveling as watching 
performers of talent struggling vainly, 
like flies in molasses, with a silly, taste- 
less or dull script. To devote some fifty 
minutes to a dramatic conceit demands 
above all that there be involved an idea 
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a unique 
theatre 
apprentice 
school 


Cleveland Play House is now 
receiving applications for the next 
season of its School of the Theatre 
One of the oldest of its kind in 
the country, this school offers a 
unique and comprehensive system 
of theatre training for the student 
who desires professional develop 
ment. Students gain unusual stage 
experience through daily work 

with a long-established professional 
company of actors, directors, 
designers, technicians, supplemented 
by class and seminar instruction 
There are three fully-equipped 
theatres playing continuously to the 
general public, September to June. 


TUITION FREE— CREDITED G.I. BILL 


Write to Frederic McConnell, Director 
Cleveland Play House 
2040 East 86th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Cleveland 
Play House 


Francis E. Drury Theatre 
Charles S. Brooks Theatre * Euclid-77th Theatre 





Feagin School 
of Drama & Radio 


38th Year 
An intensive course of study designed for 
training the individual in preparation for 
professional work in 


® STAGE ® TELEVISION 
® SCREEN ® RADIO 


PUBLIC APPEARANCES 


Next Term: Juna |. Summer Terms: 
July 6-Aug. 15; Aug. 10-Aug. 28 


Courses in Diction, Public Speaking, Poise o. 
Eve. « Teen-Age & Children’s pte. « bat 7 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER—Radio City 
630 Fifth Avenue, N.Y., N.Y., Tel. CO 5.0926 


a A 








GOODMAN 


Ausistont Heod 
ACTING, RADIO, TV 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Company experience 
BFA & MFA Degrees 
Write Alliene V. Stierwalt, Registrar 


TA Geedman Memorial Theatre, Chicage 3 


LHL ANT INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


School of the THEATER 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


announces its 1953-1954 season 


OPENING SEPTEMBER [4th 


@ | yr. comprehensive theater course, includ 
ing classes in TY and dance 

@ 2nd yr. course tuition-free for graduates 
and actors with previous training 

@ An opportunity to learn and act in the 
country's fastest-growing Community Thea 
ter 


Write for free catalog 
222 Creft Avenue Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
of DRAMATIC ARTS 


Foremost Institution in America for Dra- 
matic Training. shovengh preparation for 
the Theatre, Radio, Television, Teaching 
and Directing. 

New home offers professional equipment 
including 900 seat theatre, rehearsal halls, 
studios and classrooms. 

Seniors gain practical experience through 
public rformances on Broadway. Ad- 
visory Committee on successful graduates. 


Founded 1884. Catalog. 
FALL TERM OCTOBER 26 


Room 142, 245 West 52nd St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


THEATRE—TELEVISION—RADIO 
MUSIC—FINE & COMMERCIAL ARTS 


Where no art is taught in isolation 
and all the arts are creatively o 
integrated with one another 


on 
SCHOOL for 
Creative Work 


@ 2-and-3-year pro- 

grams Professional 

@ training. Apprentice 

Studio in Art Dept. and 

@ Players Co, link school to 

work projects ee | 

@ high job placement record. 

Special courses for college and 

@ junior college grads. Music Work- 
shop Residences. Catalog. 


Anne T. Randall, 174 Ann Street 
Hartford 3, Cenn. 


which interests. This rule is persistently 
flouted 


: ae overall impression is that 
while “Robert Montgomery Presents 
and “Studio One” seem to lean on 
adaptations for their fare, “Kraft” and 
“Philco-Goodyear” run to originals. 
Since anything specifically written with 
the television screen in mind has better 
chances of coming off than something 
wrenched from its original form for th 
television screen, “Kraft” and “Philco 
Goodyear” emerge with better marks 

First, my only two pleasant memo- 
ries. A play by Thomas Phipps, produced 
by Fred Coe for Philco, directed by 
Delbert Mann, featuring Patricia Col- 
linge and Joan Lorring, and called The 
Rumor seemed to me almost (but not 
quite) to compensate for the inanities 
which I witnessed during the next three 
Sunday evenings at the same time; and 
a play by R. C. Sherriff, directed and 
produced by Stanley Quinn for Kraft, 
featuring Estelle Winwood and called 
Miss Mabel, was not bad at all 


The Rumor showed us a girl, an in- 
nocent bystander, implicated in a lurid 
crime; showed us the reactions of her 
fellow citizens in a small southern town, 
notably her well-born fiancé and his 
rather stereotyped mother; showed us 
how guilt by association and rumor 
drove her out of town, despite her in 
nocence. This is preeminently a story 
of our times; I imagine it must evea 
be said that it required some courage 
on the part of its producer to present it 
at all; to be sure, it was handled in 


allusive terms rather than frontally, but 


nonetheless (perhaps, even, therefore) 
it was effective drama. The girl has 
worked as a receptionist for a doctor 
When she is leaving, he tells her: “I 
have listened to my patients insulting 
you—going out of their way to make 
you feel unwanted I have heard 
your name come up and there’s been a 
silence as if it were an ugly word. It’s 


And_ what's 


worse is that it’s all based on rumors 


been cruel and _ vicious 


that have long since been disproven, 
But because people are petty and lazy- 
minded, too unstimulated to really think 
for themselves they've kept them 
alive, deliberately fanning them . See- 
ing it has been the ugliest experience 
of my life ‘I am not particularly 


enamored of tendentious 


plays, but 
watching one emerge, improbably, from 
a television screen, on this particular 
subject, seems to me a_ phenomenon 
worth much encouragement The per 
formances, incidentally, were agreeably 


low-keyed 


Miss Mabel was cleverly plotted, en- 
gagingly written, and posed a moral 
problem which flowered into a more 
At the 
end of the first act, we had learned 
that an elderly maiden lady (Miss Ma- 
bel) of unexceptionable propriety had 


and more beguiling complexity 


forged a will in such a way that her 
dead twin sister's money would make 
a lot of worth-while dreams come true; 
by the end of the second act, her bene- 
ficiaries had learned that Miss Mabel, 
in addition to being a forger, had mur- 
dered her twin sister so that thei 
dreams might be realized more quickly; 
during the third act Miss Mabel, re- 


“Philco Playhouse’s” The Rumor was about an innocent bystander impli- 
cated in a lurid crime. Joan Lorring was the maltreated heroine, Donald 


McClelland the police captain. 
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morseful only as to the pother she had 
visited on her friends by 
letting them know of the murder, con- 
that her benefactions 
would seem to have been legitimate and 


inadvertently 
trived affairs so 


cheerfully went off in the custody of an 
inspector, to the certain retribution of 
the law. Estelle Winwood thoroughly 
enjoyed her role, and so did I. 


TF ose were two hours. But oh, the 
other five! I defy anyone over the age 
through the entire 
incredible bit of 
called The Velvet Mitten and 
shudder to think how such people as 
Edward Everett 


and Nydia Westman must have writhed 


of ten to have sat 


sixty minutes of an 
whimsy 
Truex 


Horton, Ernest 


During several 


scenes, the distracted director had urged 


as they rehearsed it. 
the actors to talk all at once, so that 
none of the dialogue would be heard. It 
helped. This dreadful little 


concerned some small-town types in the 


abortion 


Big Town, depending for its humor on 


such —no, I can’t go on. 


Then 


Henry Jones is usually a comical actor 


there was So Very Young 
Dana Thomas, who wrote this one, had 
for “idea” the premise of a girl who 


wants to be married before she has 


reached an age at which her parents 
I made 
myself about the dialogue, 
Miss Patti O'Neill 
confided to a chum on the phone that 
“till I 


was practically on the verge of the grave 


feel they can give their consent. 
a bet with 
and won it, when 


her parents wanted her to wait 


like twenty-five or something!” 


I see no point in continuing this 


calendar of horrors. 


It might be supposed by people who 
that the hour-length 
programs would offer good possibilities, 


like plays, four 
since a writer is given some scope to 
develop his idea. But I saw nothing on 
“Studio One” 


ery Presents” 


or on “Robert Montgom- 
which would attract me 
to spend another hour of my time with 
them, and, although the law of permu- 
tations and combinations makes it 
that 


these programs will turn up a more than 


Ppos- 


sible some day one or other of 
adequate play, it will be without me. 
Fred (for Philco-Goodyear) and 
Stanley Quinn (for Kraft) 


the other hand, placed me in the po- 


Coe 
have, on 
sition where at least I will glance at 
the newspaper to see what is on thei 
minds on, respectively, a given Sunday 


or Wednesday 


me that I can always turn the set off 


Experience has taught 


and be back in the living-room (the set 
I look 


seconds 


at is kept in a cleset) in thirty 


Tau HALF-HOUR plays—possibly with 
more excuse—seem to be not much bet- 
ter. I have paid attention to only one; 
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but that one, if it’s typical, does not 
augur well for the genus. The brief play 
in question arrived heralded by a con- 
siderable fanfare of trumpets: the “Lux 
Video Theatre” had retained the services 
Dan 


Forrest, and two con- 


Hollywood 
Duryea and Sally 
siderably better performers more familiar 
to Broadway, Mildred Natwick and Mar- 
further, William Faulk- 


himself been 


of two performers, 


garet Wycherly; 
ner had commissioned to 


adapt for television one of his own short 
stories, The Brooch. Messrs. Calvin Kuhl 
and Fielder 


equipped with the chutzpah required to 


Cook are, presumably, not 


make Mr. Faulkner rewrite his own 
story. Chutzpah is a useful Yiddish 
word classically defined as the kind of 


nerve a man must have to kill his par- 


ents and then throw himself on the 


court’s mercy because he is an orphan.) 


= onus, therefore, must lie with the 


author for transforming a_ singularly 


effective story of quiet horror into a 
television playlet of unredeemed fatuity. 
Mr. Kuhl comes in for his share of the 
blame, however, in casting Dan Duryea. 


The 


mother 


story tells how an overpossessive 
sends her son’s marriage on the 
rocks while retaining her grip on her 
impotent son; the daughter-in-law is 
forced to leave the house; the son shoots 
himself. On 


friends, 


television? On television, 
the daughter-in-law, an offen- 
sively pure-hearted girl, routs the old 
lady’s dastardly schemes and takes from 
her the housekeeping keys. For televi- 
Q.E.D. The 


was composed and conducted by Wladi- 


sion, music, incidentally, 
mir Selinsky, and I find in my notes the 
“Stinks!” 


“Awful!” “Levels Impossible!” by- which 


following comments anent it: 


I meant, principally, that the musi 
was used in such a way as to obliterate 


much of the dialogue, 


Is it possible I have been sitting too 


close to the screen? 


Wanted 
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Alfrede Valente 


Elia Kazan “has staged and directed the 
Williams chowder [Camino Real] with a 
lot of external brilliance.” Principals in 
the large cast are shown in this scene: 
Eli Wallach, extreme left; Jo Van Fleet, 
the harried young woman at front cen- 
ter; Joseph Anthony, sporting a pair of 
horns; Frank Silvera, extreme right, who 
provides a commentary on the action; 
Barbara Baxley, center on balcony, and 
Jeannie Goldstein, extreme right on 
balcony 
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CRITICAL REVIEW 


Directors’ Theatre 


There was a time, not very long 
ago as the clock flies, when the 
European theatre was so dominated 
by stage directors bent upon large 
reputations for themselves that 
dramatists both classic and modern 
were treated by them simply as raw 
material for their self-ordained Ro- 
man holidays. It was the period 
when Stanislavski, Tairov, Meier- 
hold and Nemirovich-Danchenko in 
Russia, Reinhardt, Jessner and 
Piscator in Germany, and Copeau 
and Pitoéff in France, operating re- 
lentlessly, if now and again with 
imagination, dexterity and exterior 
brilliance, viewed their playwrights 
as second fiddles at best and them- 
selves not only as directors of the 
minor instruments but as autocratic 
baton swingers over everybody else 
in the theatrical orchestra, includ- 
ing actors, scene designers, electri- 
cians, costumers, and, of course in 
especial particular, press agents. It 
was not that their sovereignty, save 
often in the instance of the dram- 
atists, wasn’t largely justified; it 
was rather that the stages over 
which they presided frequently be- 
came mre picnic grounds for their 
personal pleasure and for the pro- 
motion of their own estate at the 
expense of the dramatists in ques- 
tion, who frequently were converted 
into monkeys put through circus 
paces at the whip cracks of their 
ring masters, all of them in self- 
bought dazzling outfits and all of 
them at the finish of the act taking 
all the bows. 


Now that death or critical educa- 
tion has removed most of these self- 
glorifying operators from the Euro- 
pean theatrical scene and has again 
allowed some independent shine to 
the once suppressed artists in dra- 
matic composition, there is evidence 
that the bacillus has crept overseas 
and that, though at present not too 
disquietingly infectious, “our Amer- 
ican theatre is beginning nonethe- 
less to develop some troubling symp- 
toms. We are engaging, in short, 
premonitory signs of the pox that, 
if critical physicianship does not 
take heed, may bring nearer the day 
when our theatre will become a 
directors’ theatre and when our 
playwrights, as O’Neill once found 
in an earlier year in the case of his 
Dynamo and thenceforth would not 
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permit any play of his to be done 
unless he were present to safeguard 
it, will cease to be themselves in 
their own right and become little 
more than the tools and toys of ego- 
tistical self and box-office masseurs. 

No disparagement of the box 
office as such is intended. The box 
office is obviously as vital to the 
stability of the theatre as are the 
audiences that it represents. But 
there are different ways of serving 
it and one way not to serve it, at 
least honorably, is to showmanship 
a reputable playwright out of his 
repute in the interests of a director’s 
reputation for “success” and of his 
self-esteem and personal advertise- 
ment. The playwright, however now 
and again effective the drawing- 
power of players, is in the long run 
after all the box office’s first and 
last hope and, if he is adulterated 
by directorial popinjays in the busi- 
ness of arbitrarily metamorphosing 
him into a popular show, the box 
office despite its consequent momen- 
tary prosperity is certain ultimately 
to suffer. Toscanini does not by way 
of appealing to the masses conduct 
Beethoven in terms of Sousa, yet 
that is the manner and stratagem of 
at least two of our directors with 
the dramatists, albeit scarcely Bee- 
thovens, who have come under their 
wands. 

We thus in recent seasons have 
seen a_ playwright considerably 
gifted in the simple picturing of 
simple people inserted by his direc- 
tor into a gaudy frame more suit- 
able to Wedekind and Earth Spirit. 
We have thus seen another whose 
talent, such as it is, is for something 
bordering on lyrical depiction of 
character given the full brass treat- 
ment for the purpose of melodrama- 
tizing the possibly too delicate into 


wide audience acceptance. And we 
have thus witnessed even an esti- 
mable effort in the shape of Amer- 
ican opera so tortured into constant, 
swift action in the theory that it 
should be made palatable as well to 
devotees of Shuffle Along and the 
Rockettes that there were times 
when one was misled into thinking 
it had been composed by Robert 
Alton in collaboration with Asadata 
Dafora and Charlie Caldwell. 

Nor has that been all. Regular 
theatregoers have indeed so fre- 
quently observed self-important di- 
rectors producing themselves rather 
than the playwrights they were sup- 
posed to produce that in order to 
get any real idea of the playwrights’ 
work they have had to bide their 
time until the plays were published. 


We read every now and then that 
this or that playwright has been 
brought to protest during rehearsals 
at what one or another of the spe- 
cies of directors in point has done 
to his play. But the protest does not 
seem to have been lasting, since it 
is a rare man, as our playwrights go 
these days, who can not reconcile 
himself to a director’s determination 
to make his play a box-office hit, 
even at the price of what authentic 
merit it may originally have had. 
And that is precisely the danger of 
the whole thing. Human nature and 
the desire for material success are 
most often bound to take their toll 
of honor, and the potential artist is 
influenced to gamble on the promise 
of financial gain rather than on 
mere critical esteem and_ kudos, 
which, say what you will against 
him, do not buy groceries, or, if he 
happens already to be in funds, that 
extra Cadillac that the American 
heart is so set upon. 

(continued on page 88 


Everett Sloane was one of 
the principals—“all appro- 
priate to the business in 
hand”’—in the revival of 
Room Service. 





tradition, devotes more space 

than usual to the theatre off 
Broadway. The term means almost 
literally what it says: all theatre 
that does not originate as a com- 
mercial enterprise in Times Square 
and environs. It includes little the- 
atres, college theatres, community 
theatres, civic theatres, resident 
companies operating under Equity’s 
off-Broadway rules, semiprofessional 
companies and that large miscellany 
of groups whose status eludes precise 
definition. Stock companies are ex- 
cluded by the term because, like 
Broadway, they are primarily com- 
mercial. 


se issuE of Theatre Arts, by 


The theatre off Broadway has 
played a major part in the develop- 
ment of the American theatre as a 
whole. It has made historic contri- 
butions to Broadway itself, including 
at least one major playwright—Eu- 
gene O’Neill—and more actors, di- 
rectors, scene designers and other 
theatre craftsmen than it would be 
practical to enumerate. 

The articles in this issue, taken 
together, suggest the more creative 
activity off Broadway: there is 
much in them that is heartening to 
those of us who accept Broadway as 
the theatre capital but wonder more 
and more whether it is not becom- 
ing a capital without a country. The 
present situation in the theatre, pro- 
fessional and otherwise, is one that 
defies logic and tempts fate. It is 
absurd that in this huge country 
professional theatre should be con- 
centrated in one small section of 
one city. 

In dire straits itself, Broadway 
cannot afford to discourage one 
ounce of new talent or inspiration 
which can come from the noncom- 


mercial theatre and must itself en-° 


courage the break-up of its own 
monopoly. To accomplish this, an 
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by the editors 


assessment of the theatre off Broad- 
way is a necessary beginning. 


There are some good things to be 
said of the nonprofessional groups. 
It is good that the nation’s capital, 
which otherwise would have to con- 
tent itself with an occasional road 
show from New York, is able to 
have access to theatre all year round 
through the activities of the Wash- 
ington Arena, as described by Ralph 
Ginzburg on page 30. It is good 
that the groups discussed by Loften 
Mitchell in “Harlem Has Broadway 
on Its Mind,” on page 68, are 
working for an indigenous Negro 
theatre and a place for Negroes in 
the American theatre, in the face 
of bitter discouragements. It is good 
that in Canada a year-round, self- 
supporting project can be main- 
tained in London, Ontario, as Stan- 
ley Richards demonstrates on page 
64. Such noncommercial ventures 
as are touched on in Alex Baron’s 
“2001 Opening Nights,” on page 18, 
and in William Leonard’s roundup 
of activity in the Chicago area in 
“Leaping the Loop,” on page 74, 
and in “10-Gallon Theatre,” John 
Rosenfield’s report on the South- 
west, on page 22, are also in some 
respects encouraging. 


T 1s good, in short, that the off- 

Broadway theatres exist at all, in 
the face of competition from the 
films and television. If the off- 
Broadway theatres drag even a 
few members of their communities 
away from the indolent allurements 
of the films and the facile charms 
of the TV set, they are keeping 
alive the idea that theatre is some- 
thing in which the audience partici- 
pates, not something that is admin- 
istered like a narcotic. 

In other words, the off-Broadway 
theatres are keeping an audience for 
plays; in some cases they are creat- 


ing such an audience by presenting 
plays in communities that would 
otherwise never see one. 

The off-Broadway theatres are 
still, as they have always been, a 
proving ground for new talent. 
Many an actor now on Broadway 
came there by way of the Sauk Cen- 
ter Dramatic Society or, for that 
matter, the commencement play it 
Anywhere College. 

A few (but how appallingly few! ) 
playwrights wrote their first works 
for college and little theatre com- 
panies. The latest of these is Wil- 
liam Inge, whose current hit, Picnic, 
was first produced as Front Porch 
by the Galveston Theatre, in 1948, 
after winning a play contest spon- 
sored by that theatre. 

And that, pitifully brief as it may 
seem, is almost the entire case for 
the theatre off Broadway as it oper- 
ates now. The case against it, in 
view of its potentialities and the 
claims of its advocates, is a formi- 
dable one. Perhaps the most damag- 
ing part of that case is stated by 
Christopher Blake in “The Tried 
and the Tired” on page 26. Mr. 
Blake points out the painful truth 
that the off-Broadway groups are 
content to follow Broadway’s lead, 
even when it leads nowhere at all. 
Their choice of plays is dishearten- 
ing: they take the comfortable hits 
after Broadway is through with 
them, whether they deserved to be 
hits or not. 

In support of Mr. Blake’s obser- 
vations, Aimee Scheff, editor of this 
magazine’s department Off-Broad- 
way, made a cross-sectional survey 
of her own. 

In the last year and a half, 190 
theatres of the kind under discus- 
sion have reported on their activi- 
ties. The average group presented 
about six plays during the season 
from October to May, with the col- 
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Drawing by Jay LeMaster 


leges putting on somewhat fewer 
than the community theatres. A 
very few exceptions, such as An- 
tioch College of Ohio and_ the 
University of Washington, produced 
as many as twenty-five. 

Apart from its colleges, the state 
of Michigan, for example, is for- 
tunate in having seven impor- 
tant civic and community theatres 
grouped together in an association, 
and their activities can be consid- 
ered typical. In the past season and 
a half they produced thirty-six plays 
all told, and all of them were 
warmed-over Broadway successes ; 
and all, again, were light comedies 
except for two, Darkness at Noon 
and The Glass Menagerie. All seven 
groups, incidentally, saw fit to in- 
clude The Happy Time. In other 
words, as far as could be ascertained 
not one single experiment was at- 
tempted by this unusually strong 
group of theatres. Where can Broad- 
way seek new strength for its 
survival when the off-Broadway 
theatre takes its own strength from 
the same small bottle—and waters 
it down, besides. 


HE universities were no excep- 
wae Miss Scheff found that they, 
too, are traveling the Broadway rut. 

Some of them import Broadway 
actors as guest stars and boast that 
they are “bringing Broadway” to 
their stages. As a sop to culture, 
they occasionally revive a classic 
usually one of the safe ones; and 
very occasionally they will present 
a new play. 

There are honorable exceptions 
to these routinized production sched- 
ules, of course. Margo Jones’s Dallas 
theatre produces new plays almost 
exclusively, varying the season with 
revivals of the classics. Occasionally 
an off-Broadway group will make a 
genuinely experimental venture, as 
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when Vassar College presented a 
dramatic version of Finnegans 
Wake. 

But in the cross section of groups 
surveyed by Miss Scheff, the per- 
centages tell the story. 

Of 825 productions reported in 
our Calendar of Theatre Arts, more 
than 52.5 per cent were copies of 
Broadway hits, with another 2.5 per 
cent taken from Broadway’s flops. 
More than 27 per cent were tried 
and true classics, and less than 2 
per cent were miscellaneous, such 
as verse plays and new translations. 

No more than six per cent of all 
the productions could in any wa) 
be considered experimental, and less 
than ten per cent were new plays of 
any kind. 


B Gocey partial record is a dismal 
one, yet it is probably brighter 
than a complete one would be. We 
can reasonably assume that the pro- 
ductions which were not reported 
included even more Broadway cop- 
ies and even less originality. 

These groups must be willing to 
risk failure; they are in a better 
position to take a chance than the 
Broadway producer. 

The off-Broadway groups for the 
most part ignore the wealth of for- 
eign plays seldom or never produced 
in this country. 

More than the cost-ridden com- 
mercial theatre, the off-Broadway 
theatres could afford to experiment 
with new techniques in stagecraft. 

Broadway has made a tentative, 
a timid but in many ways a praise- 
worthy beginning with The Amer- 
ican National Theatre and Acad- 
emy. ANTA’s program, ambitious 
in outline, has tended to stay largely 
on paper. But its very existence is a 
recognition of the need to decen- 
tralize the theatre and to work 
toward a truly national theatre, 
assisted by government at many 
levels, from the federal government 
down to the smallest township or 
municipality. Such groups as the 
New Dramatists Committee and the 
New Playwrights also recognize the 
need for new sources of creativity 
The best and most practical way of 
developing these would be to turn 
the off-Broadway theatre of today 
into a true tributary theatre: that 
is, a theatre which pours talent and 
ideas into the professional theatre 
not a theatre which imitates all 
Broadway’s vices without having the 
means to imitate its virtues. 

The off-Broadway theatres must 
use their conferences and festivals 

of which there are far too few 





to break down the accumulated 
prejudices of years. They must ex- 
amine themselves to see if they do 
not share and perpetuate the preju- 
dices before blaming somebody else 
for them. The colleges must per- 
suade their regents or trustees, or 
whoever holds both the power and 
the purse strings, that the prestige 
of the college (and ultimately its 
prosperity) is bound up with the 
kind of theatre it presents—and 
that it is to a drama department's 
advantage to show Broadway the 
way, rather than to follow servilely. 
It is true that the off-Broadway 
theatre has usually had to grovel for 
its money. But some money has al- 
ways been there; otherwise these 
theatres would not exist at all. Until 
now, we have been concerned only 
with the fact that even this pittance 
is not buying full value, when it 
could be contributing indirectly to 
all the other kinds of theatre by a 
change of fare off Broadway 


M: money is needed, for now 
is the time when the theatre 
can and must expand. Community 
theatres must seek support wherever 
it may be found. They should keep 
alive the idea of partial subsidy by 
state or civic governments—and win 
it where they can. But they must 
also continue to seek support by 
membership subscription, by partial 
endowment and by out-and-out sub- 
sidy by the businessmen of their 
communities. It is the business lead- 
ers who have supported other cul- 
tural projects in the United States 
symphony orchestras, opera and 
concert series. 

They must be persuaded to re- 
gard theatre in the same light and 
look upon their contributions toward 
its maintenance as a kind of volun- 
tary tax for which they and their 
families and the whole community 
get tangible benefits. They should 
be approached, with confidence and 
without cynicism, as potential “pa- 
trons of the arts’’——for theatre is the 
place where all the arts can meet. 

The editors hope that this may be 
the beginning (and it is a very dif- 
fident beginning, to be sure) of a 
discussion in the pages of Theatre 
Arts of all these and other problems 
now confronting the theatre. We 
realize that there are no easy an- 
swers. We realize also that there 
will be sharp dissent fromm the views 
stated here. But that is to be wel- 
comed ; dissent could be the begin- 
ning of eventual agreement and of 
a practical program which will re- 
sult in a more truly creative theatre 
and a more prosperous one, 





VERY YEAR at about June | the 
E employment graphs at Actors’ 
Equity Association pick up their 
sagging outlines and begin to soar. 
By the third week in July they have 
reached a pleasant peak at which a 
third of Equity’s members—twice as 
many as in Broadway’s busiest week 
—are on the boards. When they 
come down again in September, 
sixty-one per cent will have had at 
least some weeks of steady eating, 
regular rent-paying and work. 

If designers, directors and tech- 
nicians also keep graphs, they must 
look very much the same. For in 
these weeks when Broadway lights 
are dimming, some two hundred 
professional companies, employing 
seventy per cent of all paid working 
actors, are doing a conservatively 
estimated ten million dollars worth 
of business. It is, of course, the 
legendary season of the two thou- 
sand and one opening nights, sum- 
mer stock. 

The figures only begin to tell 
what any one of its participants will 
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by Alex Robert Baron 


gladly testify: summer stock is no 
vacation lark in the country. For 
the actors it means ten or more 
weeks of playing one part at night 
and rehearsing another in the day, 
getting into a part only in time to 
get out of it. For directors it means 
shaping a complete production in 
thirty hours of rehearsal. For cast- 
ing agents it’s selecting hundreds of 
actors who can each play a variety 
of roles and will play them for as 
little as $55 a week. For the under- 
staffed technicians it means a fran- 
tic essential dab of paint and scen- 
ery hammered in place seconds 
before the curtain rises. For the 
stock managers it is all of these, 
plus housing, plumbing, tempers, 
temperature, rain and TV, and the 
matter of making a profiit on what 
may be 599 seats at Sea Cliff, New 
York, or 12,000 at Forest Park, St. 


Louis. 

The behind-the-scenes founda- 
tions for the frenetic ten weeks are 
laid many months before. In Jan- 
uary and February the stock man- 


ager is already considering play 
selection and _ scheduling, 
capitalization, staffing, financing 
and ticket sales techniques. His 
weekly expenses will reach $5,000; 
$8,000 if he uses stars or does musi- 
cals ; $15,000 if he operates a music 
circus. The margin between success 
and failure is slight; one week of 
poor houses in a ten-week season 
can be disastrous. One-fifth of the 
theatres will not last out the season. 


theatre 


His first concern, of course, is 
box-office attraction. This usually 
means a recent Broadway hit, a star 
or a name musical. 
box-office magic. 
Kiss Me, Kate last season made a 
record gross as a touring package ; 
one music-circus production of it 
had to be held over three weeks. 
This season the stock manager may 
look forward to doing musicals like 
Three Wishes for Jamie, Where’s 
Charley?, Call Me Madam and a 
new version of The Merry Widow. 
Straight hits and near-hits which 
may be released for stock include 


Musicals are 
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Mr. Roberts, Bell, Book and Candle, 
In Any Language, The Country 
Girl, The Moon Is Blue, Time Out 
for Ginger and Gigi. 


Good lesser-known and untried 
plays are in short supply. Not 
enough new plays are being written 
says Christopher O’Leary at Samuel 
French. Besides, “the average sum- 
mer stock manager is afraid to 
gamble on an untried play.” One 
reason is that stock tryouts leave 
little time for rewrites. A more im- 
portant reason is money. Music- 
circus producer St. John Terrell for 
instance, who says he would like to 
do an original musical, admits he 
does not have “enough courage as 
yet, because of the tremendous 
expense.” Some conscientious pro- 
ducers, however, realizing the need 
to develop new writing talent, do 
put on originals. Notable among 
them is the Westport Playhouse 
which minimizes the gamble by 
combining them in a schedule with 
stars and sure-fire revivals. Some of 
the plays it has introduced to Broad- 
way are The Silver Whistle, Come 
Back, Little Sheba and Jane. But 
the average producer keeps digging 
further and further back for the old 
hits, the old stand-bys. 


Once plays are found and decided 
upon, arrangements must be con- 
cluded with play agents for clear- 
ance, scripts and royalties. If our 
manager is one of the third who 
operate star-system theatres, he 
must also find out what stars will 
be available, how many actors will 
tour with them and what will be 
their vehicles and open weeks. Like 
a jigsaw puzzle all this information 
must be then pieced together. His 
final schedule. is seldom set by the 
time the season gets under way. 


Next problem and next gamble is 
personnel. In choosing designers 
and technicians as well as actors, 
“it would be much easier to take 
the commercial way out and use 
established talent,” says Charles 
Bowden of Westport. But there is 
always the obligation to uncover 
and develop new people. 

Casting is approached with spe- 
cial apprehension. As the producer 
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plows through his hopeful-crowded 
office, reads the hundreds of appli- 
cations and answers more hundreds 
of telephone calls, he imagines him- 
self besieged by the full 8,500 actors 
Martin Begley reports registered in 
the files of NBC-TV. One producer 
receives three hundred applications 
every spring and interviews each 
applicant. At a minimum of fifteen 
minutes an interview, he spends 
seventy-five hours on this task alone. 
In the end, one or two of the three 
hundred are hired, and since there 
is no scientific test for acting talent, 
he can never be sure he has made 
the best choice. 


But as approaches, his 
thoughts must turn elsewhere—to 
the theatre itself and the prelimi- 
nary local ticket exploitation. Liai- 
son must be established with local 
civic organizations, 


June 


printers, sign 
painters and newspapers. Inexpen- 
sive housing arrangements for cast 


and crew in high-cost vacation 


towns prove another perennial head- 
ache. This leads some managers to 


lease rooming houses and, to their 
varied talents, even add the art of 
restaurateur—a_ practice which is 
traditionally the source of colorful 
complaints. 

On the other end of the man- 
ager’s telephone line, meanwhile, is 
another important and harried gen- 
tleman—the casting agent. 


Before the first curtain goes up 
casting agents find themselves put- 
ting in an occasional twenty-hour 
day. Lilian Arnold of the Lucille 
Phillips office interviews, auditions 
and casts for thirty resident com- 
panies. She has to know in advance 
the impossible: the complete bill for 
the summer. She must find actors 
versatile enough to create ten or 
more roles during the season. And 
not only must she provide each 
company with its complement of 
leading men and women, second 
leads, character people, ingenues, 
and juveniles but as far as is hu- 
manly possible she must be careful 
not to place actors of divergent 
schools in the same company. Stock 
tensions being what they are, it is 
courting disaster to mix Delsarte 
with neo-Stanislavski. 


Hilly Elkins of the William Mor- 
ris Agency has names to sell. To get 
ready for summer he starts in early 
March with a “marijuana list”’—a 
pipe dream of stars he hopes he can 
contract for. From this will come 
the final list,” the 
names of those available. Sometimes 
he assumes the functions of a pro- 
ducer and initiates partial packages 
built around a star. In any case, he 
must obtain adequate salaries, book- 
ings in cool vacation areas for those 
who so insist; he must know dis- 
tances 


“luminosity 


between theatres, opening 





days, types of theatres and countless 
other details. In one season he may 
fifteen 

1200 


contracts to be negotiated, signed, 


handle ninety actors and 


advance directors per week: 
and delivered. 

One day last spring Mr. Elkins 
and his secretary returned from an 
hour’s lunch to find waiting for 
them seventy-two telephone message 
slips involving thirty-five managers, 
forty actors, ten stars and the West 
Coast office—all anxious to get set 


simultaneously. 

For the actor stock is a boon and 
a nightmare. After a season of per- 
haps a bit of TV and little or no 
work on Broadway or the road, the 
average actor feels both rusty and 
hungry. Chances for signing pro- 
duction contracts decrease as sum- 
mer nears. Television is a gamble ; 
few more than one hundred actors 
will go into rehearsal in New York, 
and that not until August. To even 
qualify for unemployment insurance 
an actor must work twenty wecks a 
year; and Equity reports an aver- 
age cighty-five per cent unemploy- 
ment with only 22.5 per cent 
eligible. 

The inexperienced actor looks to 
stock for what “Pete” 
NBC-TV calls 


values 


Barnum of 
“two very great 
experience and exposure.” 
For TV it has the added merit of 
developing the capacity to grasp 
lines and characterizations quickly. 
And, as one advertising agency put 
it with unconscious irony, stock ex- 
perience helps actors to “bring 
needed touches of characterization 
to TV commercials.” Apprentices 
sometimes pay as much as $300 and 
$400 for the privilege of such learn- 
ing, and they clean theatres, build 
scenery, police toilets and man box 
offices besides. 

The experienced actor often finds 
in stock the chance to escape from 
type casting. Hollywood stars go to 
stock for 


summer work, for a 


change or, as one of them put it, 
“to keep from losing our minds.” 
They also make money. A contract 
calling for a base of $1,000 plus a 
percentage of the gross, plus fifty 


per cent of the net is not unusual. 
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Stars, in fact, are the only actors 
who do make money out of stock. 
Equity’s minimum is $55. Resident 


companies than 


rarely pay more 
$100, with music-circus principals 
getting $500. Equity magazine re- 
ports that half of the actors work- 


ing in stock receive $75 or less. 


Also on the debit side are the 
bad habits learned from stock act- 
ing. Regardless of his integrity, after 
five seasons of almost no time to 
prepare a role, an actor will tend to 
use clichés, to act “externally.” The 
typical day of a leading man in 
stock begins at 10 A.M. and ends 
sometime about 3 the next morning. 
From 10 to 5 he rehearses. At 7:30 
he returns to the theatre for the 
evening performance. A late snack 
at midnight is followed by three 
hours of memorizing lines for the 
next week’s play. Rehearsals are 
made no easier by having to do 
them without the star, who usually 


arrives only the night before the 
acted, 
directed and stage-managed in stock 


opening. The writer, who 
last season, compiled a time budget 
which left exactly eight hours a 
week for “leisure’—a term usually 
meaning time to catch up on all the 
odds and ends he didn’t have time 
for during the week. 

The tension of this schedule has 
at times resulted in violence. One 
young actress bears the scar of a 
knife wound on her leg, souvenir of 
the summer an overworked female 


technician imagined she was alien- 


ating the affections of her boy 
friend. Another actress remembers 
a rejected actor lover who threw a 
broken, jagged whisky bottle that 
narrowly missed her cheek. More 
usual, however, is the chronic, dead- 
ening fatigue that usually sets in 
after the first two productions. 
When the debits and credits are 
what is left 
uppermost is the necessity to eat. 


balanced, however, 
Maybe, sighs the actor, as he wear- 
ily signs his contract, this year a 
talent scout or a movie agent will 
notice him. Maybe he won’t be too 
far from New York for a drama 
critic to catch him. Maybe he won’t 
even be too rushed or too tired to 
put on a good performance when 
one does. At any rate, he will have 
the opportunity to make personal 
contacts with stars and producers ; 
one of almost every four Equity 
actors who work in stock does even- 
tually turn up on Broadway or the 
road. And, for the really hopeful, 
there is always the thought that 
stars like Geraldine Page, Shirley 
Booth and Maureen Stapleton once 
also worked in stock. 

The weck before opening night 
finally arrives. The producer, com- 
miserating with the director over 
lack of time but refusing to pay the 
dollar an hour overtime, gets the 
rehearsals under way. He assures 
the designers that even some Broad- 
way stages are only fifteen feet deep. 
He pleads with the members of the 
local grange who, having contracted 
for his hall one night a month, have 
decided to play cards late. Not be- 
ing able to afford understudies, he 
is sure someone will break a leg. 
His accountant warns him to watch 
his grosses. The Equity field man 
turns up with his fifty-nine rules 
and mimeographed supplements. 
The star, with poodles—the local 
inn will not house pets—arrives on 
the scene. Incredible as it is, the 
curtain finally does go up. 

If no one goes insane during the 
first or second act—and it has hap- 
pened——the producer can relax for 
a moment and contemplate prep- 
arations for the all-night strike and 


setup of next week’s show. 
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The Cachinnate and the Humphe 


The habits of the Cachinnate 


ire easy to investigate 


You'll find his normal habitat 


In any theatre you're at 

The most accessible of boor 
His lair’s the seat right next 
He ts the man whose laugh 

i{bove the actors’ every we 

He o responsive to a jok 

He laughs before the line 1s 
ind when a gag is made, his 


Kills the next line or t 


Drowing by Hank Berger 


In short, he is the kind of 


Who tells his friends: I th 
His seat-mate, impotentl) 


Murmur I rather wish 


The Humpher 
I just as ha 
When lauchte 
The Humpher ne 
The puzzling thin 


Is what in hell 


Theatre Fauna 
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Central staging at the Houston Playhouse, one of the few Brenda Lewis holds the center of the stage in ‘'Carouse 
American theatres built from the ground up for arena as produced last summer by the State Fair Musicals, Dalla 
presentations. The stage revolves. The set is by Peter Wolf. Dallas 
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gallon theatre 


by JOHN 


The little theatre in the Southwest today is better 
housed, better backed and in pursuit of a meas- 
urably higher standard of acting than ever before 
in its history. 

The educational theatre, enjoying in many cases 
finer facilities than the professional drama, flourishes 
in almost every university, and in several places 
campus forces join with the community to provide 
six to sixteen plays a year. The most remarkable 
development since the war, however, has been that 
of a fully or quasi-civic nonprofit professional theatre. 
Among the notable examples of this are the State 
Fair of Texas Summer Musicals in Dallas, Margo 
Jones’s Dallas Theatre °53 and The Houston Play- 
house, operated with some civic backing by William 
Z. Rozan and Joanna Albus. 

The State Fair Musicals, which will open a twelfth 
season in June, aspire to give the most elaborate per- 
formances of any summer theatre, not excluding the 
St. Louis Municipal Opera. Working, as do most 
Texas little theatres, on a nonprofit basis, they 
are financed out of the million-dollar treasury of 
America’s largest annual exposition. They were 
started as part of a plan to make Dallas 4 magnet 
for cross-country tourists, buyers in the wholesale 
market and for the in-and-out visitors from Texas’ 
most populous region. The biggest audiences, how- 
ever, have come from the city itself, which furnishes 
sixty per cent of the patronage. 

Dallas being no summer resort, performances take 
place in the air-conditioned State Fair Auditorium 
of 4,300 seats. Six shows, some new and some old, 
are Dallas-produced with principals drawn from New 
York and Hollywood. The singing chorus and orches- 
tra, chiefly Dallas Symphony players, are local. All 
work under Equity rules. 

Scenery is in the hands of Peter Wolf, recruited 
originally from the Lemuel Ayers studio in New 
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WHERE THE CATTLE ARE BIGGER 


AND THE OIL IS RICHER 
AND THE GIRLS ARE PRETTIER, 


THE THEATRE (ISLIVELIER TOO 


ROSENFIELD 









York and now in Dallas residence for several seasons. 
Franz Allers (South Pacific) is musical director, 
George Schaefer (New York City Center) is stage 
director and Paul Godkin (Ballet Theatre, etc.) is 
in charge of dance and ensemble. In the repertory 
for 1953 are Brigadoon, Best Foot Forward, Girl 
Crazy, The New Moon, Kiss Me, Kate and Paint 
Your Wagon. The Porgy and Bess now on Broadway 
started its world tour in the Dallas Musicals iast 
summer. 

The Musicals’ operational budget is $475,000 for 
twelve wecks, a sizeable enough sum, but individual 
productions like Texas L’il Darlin’, with Jack Carson, 
and Call Me Madam, with Joan Blondell and Gene 
Raymond, made $96,000 and $112,000 respectively. 

Margo Jones’s Arena Theatre, which is a civic 
nonprofit organization, gives its paid director, the 
dynamic Miss Jones, a free hand. For seven seasons 
she has composed her repertoire largely of original 
scripts, with two or three classical revivals thrown in. 
By “classical” she means something older than a 
half-century and usually Shakespeare, Restoration 
or Regency. 

Her plays for the thirty-three weeks of 1952-53 
were Goodbye, Your Majesty by Vivian Connell ; 
Hamlet in a version edited idiomatically by two 
Dallas college professors; The Rising Heifer by 
Robin Maugham, a nephew of Somerset Maugham ; 
The Last Island by Eugene Raskin of Columbia Uni- 
versity; Uncle Marston by John Briard Harding of 
Hollywood ; Late Love by Rosemary Casey, whose 
Velvet Glove was on Broadway in 1949; The Day's 
Mischief by Lesley Storm; and The Rivals by Rich- 
ard Brinsley Sheridan. 

The theatre itself has 198 seats and maintains an 
Equity repertory company of eleven and a unionized 
house staff. An unpopular play doesn’t necessarily 
mean poor business at Theatre ’53 since Miss Jones’s 
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Jack Wolfgang Beck 


experimental aims are recognized. This year she 
hasn’t had a single flop and, in all seven, she hasn’t 
had a losing year. 

The Houston Playhouse, which celebrated _ its 
second birthday February 21, is one of the few 
theatres in the United States built from the ground 
up for an arena arrangement. With its circular foyer 
and swank appointments, the three hundred-seat 
house has a toney professional atmosphere. 

rhe Playhouse operates the year round and 
chooses its plays usually from fresh and vintage 
Broadway availabilities. Some local talent, under 
Equity terms, is used, but the more important roles 
are cast from New York. Such names as Vicki Cum- 
mings, Arthur Treacher, Kevin McCarthy, Mildred 
Dunnock, Dickie Moore, Julie Haydon, Onslow 
Stevens, David Manners and Anne Martin have been 
lighted on Houston’s one artery, Main Street. The 


Playhouse is one of the most envied institutions of 
Houston, but other cities have not been able to copy 
it, lacking possibly the Rozan touch for putting 
together a limited partnership. 

Nina Vance’s Alley Theatre in Houston is another 
attractive arena run as a community theatre. Be- 
tween box-office receipts and income from a drama 
school, it has paid its way for six years. The reper- 
toire is chosen more for literary significance than 
popularity, with Strindberg’s Miss Julie, Shaw’s Dark 
Lady of the Sonnets and Man ‘of Destiny, Home of 
the Brave, The Rose Tattoo, Stalag 17 and Sartre’s 
Vo Exit in its record. Among its explorations of origi- 
nal scripts was Season with Ginger, now Time Out 
for Ginger, a current Broadway item. 

Iwo of the area’s oldest little theatres, those 
of Tulsa and Shreveport, continue in splendidly 
equipped playhouses and with united community 
support. Ted Viehman is the Tulsa director and 
John Wray Young the head of the Shreveport opera- 
tion, both giving six to ten productions a year to 
aggregate audiences for each of some three thousand 


to four thousand. 


Back in Dallas a promising nonprofessional ven- 
ture was begun this season by Betty Blanchard, a 
native of Shreveport. The twenty-seven-year-old girl 
remodeled an abandoned suburban movie house into 
a delightful civic playhouse. Using the pool of ama- 
teur talent on what is now the best playing stage in 
southwestern theatricals, she has given performances 
with elaborate settings and notable acting quality. 
So far her 275-seat auditorium has been filled to 
capacity. 

Other nonprofessional theatres are also worthy of 
notice. Paul Baker’s at Baylor University in Waco 
did an intriguing Othello this season; it used seven 
stages, with the audience, on swivel chairs, turning 
to each new scene as it lit up. The University of 
Texas, with B. Iden Payne on the faculty, prides 
itself on the most stirring Shakespeare possible. The 


The Wizard of Oz was one of 
the Dallas State Fair Musicals’ 
most lavish recent productions. 


two parts of King Henry IV were more than a local 
sensation less than a year ago. In Fort Worth, the 
Dickson Reeder School is at work on its annual pro- 
duction designed and enacted by children. Its show 
is usually so impressive that it draws audiences from 
a 150-mile radius. Besides its professional and civic 
theatres, Dallas has organizations like the Dallas 
Little Theatre, now homeless, and the Community 
Players who give three to six performances annually 


to large audiences in rented halls. 


Almost every southwestern city of twenty thousand 


or more has a drama group and clusters of trained 
actors and technicians able to deliver, avocationally, 
performances of polish. With literally thousands en- 
gaged in amateur theatre and with the steady pros- 
perity of the professional groups, they have con- 
tributed substantially to the decentralization of the 
American stage. With Broadway heard from only 
infrequently and nothing like a consistent road-show 
season experienced for decades, the Southwest is 
reconciled to the fact that if it wants drama—and it 


does——it must make its own. 


— EE 8 ager eo. 
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HE American Theatre Wing has 
awarded its Tonys, the Critics 

Circle and the Pulitzer commit- 
tees have voted, Hollywood has 
flung its Oscars and the ladies’ mat- 
inee clubs have been bestowing 
scrolls, plaques and bonds. Every- 
body in show business has _ been 
honored except that poor slob, the 
drama critic, who is never given 
anything but abuse. 

Spelvin has decided to fill this 
lack by awarding his own prizes, 
called Georgie-Porgies, at no cost 
to himself. They are the two sides 
of the plaque which decorates this 
page. Any critic winning a Georgie- 
Porgie may cut out the medallions, 
paste them back-to-back and wear 
the trophy on his lapel at opening 
nights. At the end of a performance 
he may wear outermost whichever 
side he chooses as an indication of 
his opinion—-for, as you notice, a 
Georgie-Porgie, like the traditional 
masks of comedy and tragedy, has 
two points of view. 

Anybody else who thinks he de- 
serves one of the damn things also 
is entitled to cut it out and give it 
to himself. 


The first G-P award is for the 
most quotable quote of the year. Is 
it “A hit!”—-Winchell? Nope. Is it 
“Coruscating !"—Atkinson? Unh- 
unh. Is it ‘Peachy !”—-Hawkins? 
Naw. Is it “A smash!”—Coleman? 
Poo. “Stunning”—Kerr? Or “Howl- 
arious’-—-Chapman? Of course not. 

The first Georgie-Porgie ever to 
be awarded to a drama critic goes 
to Bernard Shaw for his comment 
on Misalliance, and a second plaque 
goes to Phillip Bloom, press agent 
of the City Center’s revival of the 
comedy, for having culled the quote 
from the notices and having used it 
in the ads. The prize-winning quote 
is, “One of my masterpieces” —Ber- 
nard Shaw. 


Another G-P goes to.Walter Win- 
chell (Mirror) for inaccurate re- 
porting. He listed three miilionaire 
drama crix—Richard Watts, Jr. 
Post) , Wolcott Gibbs (New Yorker 
and William Hawkins, Jr. (World- 
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kiss the Critics 
and Make Them Cry 


by George Spelvin 
Telegram and Sun). He forgot to 
include Winchell. 

Plaques go to Whitney Bolton 
Morning Telegraph) and John 
Chapman (Daily News) for having 
red-headed wives. On second 
thought, Spelvin makes the awards 
to the wives. 

Bolton, however, can have one 
for being the most expensive drama 
critic in the daily and weekly field. 
It costs thirty-five cents to buy his 
paper. This makes the rate per 
word abnormally high, assuming 
that anybody buys the Telegraph 
for the words in it. 

G-P’s are not limited to one to a 
customer. A wholesale citation is 
awarded, for instance, for a mass 
confession of idiocy, or Kallikakery, 
on the part of the crix who re- 
viewed Tenn. Wms.’ Camino Real. 
Almost to a man, with the excep- 
tion of Hawkins, they admitted that 
the play was too many for them. 
Chapman blurted, “I’m no intel- 
lectual.” Bolton, in a _ follow-up 
piece on the hostile reviews, in 
which he defended Camino Real as 
stimulating, wins the Georgie- 
Porgie for Modesty for writing, 
“My own opinion is of no great 
value at the moment so we'll skip 
it.” 

A double-scoop G-P to Olin 
Downes (Times) for complaining 
that Spelvin did him wrong in a 
recent issue by saying that he—and 
Harriett Johnson (Post)—reviewed 
the wrong overture in a_ Boston 
Symphony concert. The Carnegie 
Hall program listed Brahms’s “Tragic 
Overture”—and so did the box at 
the head of Downes’s notice—but 
Downes and Johnson reviewed an- 
other overture, the “Academic.” 
Olin insists he was right and that 
Spelvin pulled a bubu, explaining 
that the Carnegie Hall program was 
wrong. 

The Bostonians played the piece 
Downes said they played. Spelvin 
begs the pardon of everybody, in- 
cluding Brahms. 

4 G-P to Joseph Shipley (Nex 
Leader president of the Critics 
Circle, for being the only one who 





looks like a critic. Has a cute goatee 
Another award to John McClain 
(Journal-American) for looking 
least like a critic. He’s built like a 
football guard. 

Tallest-and-shortest medals go to 
the Herald Tribune staff. Mrs. Wal- 
ter F. Kerr is the tallest critic’s wife 
by a foot and Mrs. Otis L. Guern- 
sey, Jr. is shortest by the same dis- 
tance. Guernsey, on the other hand, 
holds all altitude records, including 
the St. John’s basketball squad 

Dunce cap for Chapman: He 
wrote of Luther Adler (Shylock 
as playing the title role in The Mer- 
chant of Venice. 

Belaboring the obvious: “W'on- 
derful Town, wonderful show, won- 
derful Rosalind Russell !’—Hawkins. 
“Wonderful Town—wonderful score 
—wonderful Rosalind Russell . . .” 
~——Chapman. “In Wonderful Town 
she makes the whole city wonder- 
ful.’—Brooks Atkinson. “Wonder- 
ful fun.”—Kerr. The only two who 
didn’t fall for that “wonderful” 
stuff, and who thereby win Georgie- 
Porgies, were Watts and McClain. 

The G-P for durability goes to 
Ward Morehouse (World-Telegram 
and Sun). Some time back More- 
house was so desperately ill after 
an operation that Spelvin tossed 
away all the notes he had for nee- 
dling Morehouse, on the grounds 
that you can’t kick a man when he’s 
down. Spelvin is so pleased that the 
World-Telegram and Sun has got 
its rolling stone back in good health 
that he also grants Moreheuse am- 
nesty. Temporarily. 


Claudia Cassidy (Chicago 7rb- 
une) must be slipping. She was 
good-natured about J. J. Shubert’s 
barring her and her colleagues from 
first nights. Well, he didn’t exactly 
bar them. He just good-naturedly 
suggested that they come on second 
nights and offered free tickets for 
then. Claudia and the other mob- 
sters declined the offer and went 
and bonght themselves first-night 
ducats. 

A final Georgie-Porgie to Spelvin 
himself, for living in a glass house 
while throwing rocks 






and the Tired 


The little theatres once developed 


playwrights for Broadway; 
now they scramble after its leftovers 


by Christopher Blake 


T IS ALMOST an axiom that no play of any worth 
| has ever been a secret between the author and 
his pen. The history of the world’s dramatic litera- 
ture has been one of production: of rehearsals and 
reworkings, of writing on the stage, of participation 
by actors, directors and technicians. 

If Shakespeare and Moliére, however, had had to 
depend upon today’s drama schools or the little, 
university and community theatres, their plays might 
never have been written. 

This may be putting the problem too simply, but 
not, I think, too strongly. For even if there were no 
other obstacles to good playwriting today, the cold 
shoulder turned by the off-Broadway theatre would 
be enough to wither the most budding of geniuses. 
The blame for ignoring new, young playwrights has 
generally been laid on the much-flagellated shoulders 
of Broadway. But, though it cannot be completely 
vindicated, Broadway faces some real and tremen- 
dous handicaps. It has a minimum of theatres—the 
number grows less almost yearly—and the cost of 
putting on a production makes experiment practicaily 
prohibitive. 
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| re SAME cannot be said of little and community 
theatres. Even as the Broadway playhouses vanish 


we hear of new little theatres springing up in all 
parts of the country. Few of them operate on a big- 
profit basis, and many of them have the financial 
advantage of volunteer actors, technicians and even 
props. In no case is it any great hardship for any of 
them to put on at least one original play a season. 
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But they rarely do. In a survey made by this 
author of fifty-four little and community theatres 
contacted throughout the country only eighteen—in 
their entire history—had produced an original manu- 
script. One of the eighteen was the Pasadena Play- 
house, which, dedicated to originals, had, in the 
three seasons from 1949 to 1951, produced fifty-three 
new plays. The other seventeen had a total of only 
forty-four originals among them: about two new 
plays each for three years. Thirty-six other theatres 
blandly confessed that they did no original plays 
at all. 


HEIR reasons were also interesting. First among 
f pve was economic: “I was very interested this 
year in attempting to produce an original,” writes 
one director; “however, due to financial reasons .. . 
we had to postpone our plans for a new play.” 


Exactly what are these financial considerations? 
Many a little theatre will pay from $25 to $50 a 
night in royalties for a warmed-over Broadway suc- 
cess when an original manuscript would cost far less. 
However successful the new play, season member- 
ships and families and friends of the participants 
generally guarantee a well-occupied house for at 
least two weeks. A new play is a news item in a 
local paper; there is no need for frantic Broadway- 
style advertising. And, in the smaller communities, 
services, costumes and props may frequently be had 
for the scrounging. 


A good part of the “financial” reason seems to be 
a fear that the audience just won’t come to see 
something that hasn’t been baptized on Broadway. 
“Our membership is still only 1,400. For these rea- 
sons, primarily, we have selected only tried profes- 
sional successes.” “We haven’t experimented 
with new plays, for I have found out in getting plays 
started in a community you have to stick to the old 
stand-bys that everyone knows.” . . . “Regret hon- 
esty compels me to tell you our people are not 
interested in original plays; they want the latest 
Broadway successes available.” 


This sounds suspiciously like the old “the 
American people have the average mentality of a 
thirteen-year-old” bromide. Some of our timid and 
condescending directors seem to overlook the fact 
that audiences are not only the arbiters but the 
products of their work. 


S THE out-of-town theatregoer really so different 
from the New Yorker? Is he less interested in 
novelty? Is he less intelligent, less capable of appre- 
ciating something different? If he has respect for his 
community theatre in general, will he suddenly 
doubt its judgment when it chooses a new work? 
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These same out-of-towners take pilgrimages to New 


’ 


York to see “what’s new” on the stage. Does their 


curiosity recede as they recede into the hinterlands? 


Still another excuse is that there are no good new 
plays: “Not that we have any policy against doing 
new plays—in fact we would welcome the opportu- 
nity. Thus far, however, the scripts sent me to read 
have not met our requirements.” 


It is true enough that really good plays are not 
easy to come by. But at least some fraction of the 
work turned out by the innumerable university, 
extension and private writing classes and groups— 
not to mention those sad, dusty manuscripts piled on 
the New York agents’ desks—must be worthy of 
production. Certainly they must be as worthy as 
some of the Broadway flops upon which little thea- 
tres lavish their attention. 


S FOR FINDING new plays, how many little and 
A community theatres avail themselves of the 
manuscript services? ANTA has such a service, but 
most little theatres seem to join ANTA because it 
looks good on their programs rather than out of a 
desire to help form a real American theatre. 


ANTA itself must come in for some criticism here. 
Originals are not prominent in the list of plays it 
has offered. And while it will sponsor such a thing 
as an international play month—during which every 
little theatre member pledges to do a foreign play- 
has it ever thought of backing an American Play- 
writing Festival? It would not be a bad idea for 
ANTA to require each little theatre, before being 
admitted to membership, to promise to do at least 
one new play a season. 


HE UNIVERSITY theatres have so far been exempted 

from this tirade because they are expected to con- 
centrate on classics. But the recent tendency of many 
to follow the trend of the little and community the- 
atres makes one wonder if American university 
drama is not going as commercial as American 
university athletics. 


We must come to the conclusion that most little 


theatre directors are too lazy and/or too lacking in 
courage to try anything new. 


If this is so, the directors must also be charged 
with a graver sin: they have, in fact, abdicated their 
true function. Their forebears, in the Theatre Libre 
de Paris, Die Freie Buhne of Berlin, the Moscow 
Art Players, the Washington Square Players, the 
Provincetown Players, willed them a rapier to punc- 
ture the outworn pretensions of the commercial 
theatre. The little theatres have forsaken the rapier 


for a piece of glass to mirror whatever frailties the 
established theatre has to offer. 


Sea, Sky and Stage 


by G. E. O. 


IGH ON THE cliffs of Cornwall, with the unbroken 
H sky as its backdrop and the Atlantic Ocean as 
its orchestra, stands what is probably the most beau- 
tiful outdoor theatre in Europe. Starting as a ter- 
raced garden, the Minack Theatre was painfully 
hand-cut out of the granite of a countryside where 
modern, secular drama is virtually in its infancy. 

For this cliff-dwelling theatre is noteworthy, not 
only for its grandeur, but for helping to establish th. 
drama in a country which, until well into the nine- 
teenth century, had stubbornly shunned the stage 

Ihe Cornishman, fiercely resenting all innovations, 
had long looked to the church and chapel for his 
entertainment. The extant plays of Cornwall seem to 
us less spectacles for amusement than spiritual exer- 
cises, Little or nothing survives in Cornish literature 
to give us any idea what kind of secular drama was 
performed in the old duchy. We do know that many 
of the moralities had Cornish settings. But as to 
whether folk festivals also were turned into plays, 
with traditional figures emerging as characters, there 
is more conjecture than certainty. 

The old Cornish plays, written at a time when 


English was little known, used a Celtic dialect com- 


The Cornish cliffs are the setting 
for England's most beautiful theatre 


Knight 


mon to the peoples of Cornwall and Brittany. The 
essence of the drama too was Celtic rather than 
English. It drew on no foreign sources, neither 
Greek nor Latin, English nor Teutonic. 

It was probably not much before 1885 that Shake- 
speare was first performed on a Cornish stage. 
Today, however, in the larger towns—Camborne, 
Falmouth, Penzance and Truro—we find Shake- 
spearian festivals, light opera, the ubiquitous Bernard 
Shaw and even an occasional Greek tragedy. But the 
existing playhouses are not imposing, and there is 
more of a demand for, than a supply of, stages. 

But if the history of Cornwall does not inspire 
theatre, its scenery decidedly does. The wild crags of 
the Cornish coast, with the district of Land’s End on 
the edge of the fabled lost kingdom of Lyonesse, 
scene of King Arthur’s court, are the very setting of 
romance. Here the Minack Theatre—named after 
the jut of land called Minack Point—‘grew” rather 
than was designed. 

The first time, to our knowledge, that the setting 
was used as a theatre was in 1931 when the St. Leven 
Players presented some scenes from A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. So successful was the experiment 


The Minack Theatre was painfully hand-cut out of the crags of Cornwall 





The theatre is in the country of the lost kingdom of Lyonesse, where King Arthur held court. 


that it was suggested part of the garden be used the 
following summer for a performance of The Tempest. 

None of the terraces, however, had _ sufficient 
audience space, and a wider amphitheatre on a slope 
of grass and boulders next to the existing garden had 
to be built. The work was started in December, 1931 
and, though far from simple, completed the follow- 
ing May. 

The greatest obstacle was a large promontory of 
granite boulders which had to be removed from the 
center of the prospective auditorium. These were 
cut by hand in the ancient and wondrously agile 
Cornish manner and used to make the retaining wall 
of the stage. Other boulders were left in a rough 
semicircle on the turf for the players to sit on. The 
only losives to be heard were verbal—when a fine 
piece of stone would escape the hands of the builders 
and go crashing into the sea, ninety feet below. 

The new theatre’s opening night had the advan- 
tage of nature itself in the role of stage manager: 
the air was still, the sea calm, the moon full. But the 
fairy tale quality was marred for some of the audience 
by the nerve-tingling spectacle of actors poised on 
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the edge of what appeared to be an unbroken drop 


to the sea. The next year, for a performance of 
Twelfth Night, a balustrade and pillars were added. 
In 1935 a throne and dais were built for Jupiter in 
an old play about the gods, and in 1937 there were 
steps in center and back to assist the exits of the 
many corpses of Antony and Cleopatra. 

The prewar activities of the Minack theatre ended 
in the summer of 1939 when a _near-professional 
company of young and student actors, aided by 
Violet Vanbrugh, performed Masefield’s Tristan and 
Iseult. This production was later repeated in the 
summer of 1951 as a contribution to the Festival of 
Britain. 

The war wreathed the theatre in barbed wire. The 
pleasure garden grew wild, part of the balustrade 
and the great chair were overthrown and a film 
company removed the pillars. The amphitheatre is 
now in use again, with some six thousand travelers 
from England and the continent visiting it each year 
But still more reconstruction has to be done. Even- 
tually those interested in Minack hope it will become 
a training center for speech and drama 





WASHINGTON ARENA 


FBI girls, physicists and ambassadors 
created and crowd the capital's Arena Stage 


n Aucust 16 the Arena Stage 

will complete its third year as 
Washington’s first home-grown rep- 
ertory company since Roosevelt 
changed the cast of the Supreme 
Court. 

By conventional standards Arena 
Stage is a fluke. Before its second 
birthday it had not only gained the 
favor of both critics and public, it 
made money. Washingtonians, de- 
spite their notorious uncivic-mind- 
edness, have always felt the need 
for a solid, warm, honest-to-good- 
ness theatre to call their own. And, 
as the drama critic of a staid capital 
newspaper put it in one of his less 
vituperative moments, “By Thespis, 
Arena gives it to them.” 

In fewer years than South Pacific 
has been on Broadway, Arena has 
given Washington some thirty-one 
productions, including four origi- 
nals, one of which—Robert Ander- 
son’s One Summer Long—will be 
produced on Broadway in the fall. 
Others have ranged from Of Mice 
and Men to Twelfth Night, She 
Stoops to Conquer and The Glass 
Menagerie. Each of the last three 
ran for over a month. Three Men 
on a Horse was still galloping strong 
after ten weeks wien Arena decided 
to rein it in because the company 
was eager to get on with Dark of 
the Moon. To a repertory theatre 
which has managed to keep its 247 
seats filled to an average of near- 
capacity, these runs are more than 
gratifying. 

The credit for Arena Stage’s 
achievements goes largely to its pro- 
ducer - director-mother-and-manager, 
Zelda Fichandler. Mrs. Fichan- 
dler, who is also the mother of a 
small boy and the wife of an impor- 
tant Washington economist, explains 
that “from the start, we had neither 
the patience nor money for anything 
but immediate public acceptance.” 

Mrs. Fichandler’s “we” includes 
Edward Magnum, Arena’s father 
and coproducer-director, who left 
last year to direct the Municipal 
theatre of Honolulu. The two con- 
ceived Arena at George Washington 
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University where Mr. Magnum was 
a drama professor and Mrs. Fichan- 
dler was his student. They decided 
at the outset that to be successful 
Arena would have to provide the- 
atre at a price that would not 
deprive the average government 
girl of her dues to the Civil Service 
Workers Benevolent Association. 

First came the problem of acquir- 
ing a low-rent theatre. Mangum 
and Fichandler had early plans to 
establish the SS “Potomac,” a 
motorless excursion boat, as their 
theatre, thus eliminating rent pay- 
ments and real estate tax. For three 
months they towed the ship up and 
down the Potomac River but could 
find no community that would wel- 
come them. Finally, they decided to 
dock the idea and confine their 
stagecraft to land. 

After investigating downtown 
Washington garages, warehouses 
and churches, the two finally set- 
tled on the dwarf Hippodrome Art 
Cinema. The Hippodrome was lo- 
cated across the street from Wash- 
ington’s Central Library where 
theatre lovers had taken to reading 
plays during Washington’s theatrical 
famine. This was early 1950. The 
capital’s one important legitimate 
theatre, the National, had then 
turned movie house rather than 
yield to Equity’s demands for a 
nonsegregated audience. The Gay- 
ety, now Washington’s third legiti- 
mate theatre, was still a burlesque 
house, not yet ready to drop its 
G-string for the sake of art. 

To convert the Hippodrome into 
a theatre - in - the - round required 
$14,000. Mangum and Fichandler 
appealed for the money to a hard 
core of Washington theatregoers 
who they knew were anxious for 
Washington to have a theatre that 
would be more than a hotel for 
transient Broadway shows. From 
housewives, from ambassadors, from 
girls in the FBI, from professors, a 
carpenter, a butcher and a physi- 
cist, from forty backers in all, came 
the money for Arena’s start. No one 
backer contributed more than $1,000. 


by Ralph Ginzburg 


The next problem was to circum- 
vent the capital’s archaic building 
code which requires all theatres- 
including, by extension, an arena 
theatre—to hang an asbestos fire 
curtain. This Arena did by getting 
itself licensed under the clause that 
allows construction of arenas for 
boxing matches, jazz concerts and 
revival meetings. Arena then settled 
down to work at the question com- 
mon to all theatres-in-the-round: 
how to adapt proscenium plays to 
the central staging form. For Man- 
gum and Fichandler, the solution 
lay in Mrs. Vera Mowry Roberts, 
who, like Mangum, was a drama 















































































professor at George Washington 
University. Mrs. Roberts came to 
Arena as technical director, bring- 
ing with her not an awareness of 
the creative limitations of an arena 
stage but an awareness of the dra- 
matic potential of the new stage 
form. Says she: 

“Most theatres-in-the-round fail 
to recognize their stage as an art 
form, or if they do see it as such, 
they see it subordinated to pro- 
scenium. They feel that central 
staging can’t offer Belasco realism. 
And, of course, they’re right. But in 
their flight from such realism they 
tend to overlook even the most ele- 
mental, fragmentary props that can 
provide powerful theatrical illu- 
sion. 

To Mrs. Roberts, Arena’s stage, 
with the audience elevated, is a 
cube instead of a plane. The floor, 
in combination with intricate light- 
ing, thus becomes an important 
backdrop, and many plays would 
be impossible of production with- 


out it. In Children of Darkness, for 
example, which relies heavily upon 
a window offstage for its setting, 
Mrs. Roberts projected the shadow 
of a window sash onto the floor. 
In Elmer Rice’s The Adding Ma- 
chine, the entire stage was used as 
a desk top, with a desk lamp sus- 
pended from off-stage. In Shake- 
speare’s The Taming of the Shreu 
the audience was used as lords and 
ladies in attendance at a banquet 
where the actors were entertainers 
at the feast. (Arena, incidentally, 
finds Shakespeare most easily adap- 
table to central staging since he 
wrote for a theatre of imagination 
and therefore requires little scenery. 
His only need is space through 
which the actors can move freely into 
the consciousness of the audience.) 
During a performance of The 
Playboy of the Western World, a 
woman delayed the show by march- 
ing directly onto the stage to 
sample a pitcher of “poteen”—a 
powerful Irish potato whisky 


A scene from She Stoops to Conquer at the Arena Stage 


(Dorothea Jackson, Stuart Smith, lonia Zelenka, Orville French) 


which was one of the props. The 
intruder, already slightly tipsy, took 
a sip and announced to the audi- 
ence that the poteen was a fraud. 
“It’s nothing but watered-down 
coke.” 

All of which proves, according to 
Arena, that the problem in _pro- 
scenium of establishing an audience- 
stage communion is quite the 
opposite of central staging where 
the problem is to establish a vague, 
invisible separation. 


Another of Arena’s_ toughest 
problems was finding actors to form 
a nucleus for the resident company. 
Washington, though adequately en- 
dowed with players for the galleries 
on Capitol Hill, is sorely lacking in 
competent professional talent. More- 
over, Arena needed players who 
were flexible enough to perform one 
play at night and rehearse another 
by day—who could take the lead in 
one show and a walk-on part in the 
next. They needed actors untem- 
peramental enough to work har- 
moniously within a small group, 
even while enduring overwork, 
chronic fatigue and frayed nerves. 

The audiences are a cross section 
of Washington. They are composed 
of unpretentious civil servants, wide- 
eyed tourists and allowance-strapped 
students. They are also Washington 
bigwigs like General and Mrs. 
George Marshall and Senators Leh- 
man and Kefauver. Uncommon are 
the snob-conscious vulgarians who 
attend theatre more for fashion 
than intellectual pleasure. For them 
Arena’s $1.90, one-price ticket pol- 
icy can hold no appeal. 

If any one segment of Arena’s 
subscribers can be said to be out 
of proportion to Washington popu- 
lation as a whole, it is the 
international segment. The Russian 
ambassador, for example, attended 
Arena’s performance of Gogol’s 
The Inspector General; the French 
ambassador was on hand for Mo- 
liére’s The School for Wives; and 
the Italian government sent a rep- 
resentative to The Firebrand (a 
comedy on the life of a Florentine 
painter). The Irish ambassador, 
who came to see Arena do Synge’s 
The Playboy of the Western World, 
said he liked their production better 
than the Abbey Players’ own. Mme. 
Pandit, while in Washington, at- 
tended almost every new Arena 
play. 

The constant turnover of foreign 
emissaries has in fact given Arena 
the distinction of being the coun- 

try’s best known “little” theatre 
abroad. 
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Coil P lay Coakals 


HEN we set up this department last year 

we said not only that play contests were 

a hope for new dramatists but that good 
new plays were a hope for an ailing theatre. Else- 
where in this issue we have pointed out that the 
theatre is still ailing and that at least part of its 
illness seems *to be caused by the timidity of the 
little theatres when it comes to producing original 
plays. 

This department, we have found, is only another 
unhappy symptom of that complaint. Whereas last 
year we were able to list fifteen contests, this year we 
have only ten, and one, at that, is for professionally 
produced work only. Letter after letter came in say- 


ing: no contest this year, or the money went to some- 
thing else, or not enough good plays. 

Perhaps this is a challenge for all budding play- 
wrights to deluge the still-existing contests with proof 
that dramatic writing in the United States is not yet 
dead. Or perhaps, and we hope not, it is really a sign 
that the overcentralization of the theatre has once 
and for all frightened off what would have been the 
new playwrights. 

Let us say ‘also that if there are contests which we 
have overlooked it is not by design. We still welcome 
announcements of any new ones. For those listed, 
we suggest that prospective entrants write to the 
sponsors for more complete details. 


ae 


The Community Children’s Theatre of Kansas 
City Third Annual Playwriting Contest. C/O Mrs. 
Robert Northcutt, 8730 Virginia Lane, Kansas City 
14, Mo. Terms: plays for children from 6 to 12, to 
be acted by adults; not to exceed 50 minutes playing 
time. Award and deadline to be announced. 

Charles H. Sergel Drama Prize. University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago 37, Ill. Terms: unpublished, unpro- 
duced, full-length script. Award: $1,000 and pro- 
duction. Deadline: April 1, 1955. 

Hilltop Theatre Playwriting Contest. Hilltop 
Theatre, Inc., Emerson’s Farm, Lutherville, Md. 
Terms: full-length script, preferably, though not 
necessarily, suitable for nonelaborate summer stock 
production. Award: $100, the Carl J. Doederlein 
Silver Trophy, production and two weeks room and 
beard during rehearsals and time of production. 
Deadline: June 6, 1953. 

Mask and Bell Annual Playwriting Contest. Mask 
and Bell, Inc., 337 School Street, Westbury, N.Y. 
Terms: unproduced, full-length script. Award: $50 
and production. Deadline: January 15, 1954. 

Norton Gallery Players Third Annual Playwrights’ 
Competition. The Norton Gallery Players, Pioneer 
Hall in the Norton Gallery of Art, West Palm Beach, 
Fla. Terms: unpublished, unproduced, full-length 
script. Award: $200 and production. Deadline: Sep- 
tember 30, 1953. 

Ottawa Little Theatre Workshop 16th Annual 
Playwriting Contest. C/O Mrs. Roy MacGregor 
Watt, Chairman, Playwriting Competition, 244 
Powell Ave., Ottawa, Canada. Terms: unpublished, 
unproduced, one-act play by Canadian author. 
Awards: first prize, $100; second prize, $75; third 


prize, $50; probable production. Deadline: March 
31, 1954. 

Seattle Junior Programs 11th National Play Com- 
petition. Executive Secretary, Seattle Junior Pro- 
grams, Inc., 821 East Thomas St., Seattle 2, Wash. 
Terms: full-length plays suitable for presentation by 
adult actors to children and adolescents. Awards are 
given for both unpublished originals and adaptations. 
Awards: for originals—first prize, $200 ; second prize, 
$75. For adaptations—first prize, $150 ; second prize, 
$75. Deadline: January 31, 1954. 

The Sidney Hillman Foundation Prize Award 
Contest. The Sidney Hillman Foundation, Inc., 15 
Union Square West, New York 3, N.Y. Terms: 
stage, radio-television and film scripts which have 
been professionally produced in 1953. Themes shouid 
deal with ideals relating to life of Sidney Hillman, 
such as trade union development, civil liberties, race 
relations, scientific welfare, world peace, etc. Award: 
$500. Deadline: February 15, 1954. 

The Western New York Branch, League of Amer- 
ican Pen Women and the Lake Shore Playhouse, 
Seventh Annual Playwriting Contest. C/O Dr. Mar- 
garet W. Schley, 610 Potomac Ave., Buffalo 22, N.Y. 


Terms: original, unproduced, full-length script. 
Award: $100 and production. Deadline: May 1 
1954. 

Wisconsin Players Playwriting Contest, Wisconsin 
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Players, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Terms: original, unpublished full-length script by 
author enrolled in some accredited university or 
college within the continental or territorial United 
States at the time the script is mailed. Awards: first 
prize, $235; second prize, $135; third prize, $75. 
Deadline: March 2, 1954. 
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Author Charles Friedman with Elaine Malbin and Dorothy Sarnoff 


Toward American Opera 


by Charles Friedman 


I; you were to say to a man that the musical 
hit tune he sang in the shower that morning was 
art, he would probably gape at you like the man 
who was told he had always been talking prose. 
Yet it is hardly news that American musicals 
are about the best there are. After years of 
importing English poetry, German music and 
French painting, we have finally produced an 
art form of our own, and even exported it. 

Two separate phenomena in the last decade on 
Broadway brought this about. One was Tin-Pan 
Alley growing up, learning the unities, willing 
to pick up a hint or two from the Metropolitan 
The other was the frontal assault from the neigh- 
borhood of Carnegie Hall by the writers of 
serious music. Out of the first group (though 
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none are strictly of Tin-Pan Alley) came the 
giants: Irving Berlin, Cole Porter, Rodgers and 
Hammerstein, Frank Loesser and such heart- 
warming masterpieces as Oklahoma!, Kiss Me 
Kate, South Pacific, Guys and Dolls; from the 
second, the brilliant comers: Gian-Carlo Menotti, 
Marc Blitzstein, Leonard Bernstein and The 
Medium, The Consul, Regina 
tween the two developed the wedding of a popu- 


Somewhere be- 


lar libretto to a classic score, and Carmen Jones 
It was down this current, that flows as inevitably 


as time toward the maki. ‘ 


American opera, 
that I launched My Darlin’ Sida. 

The play that you are about to read lasted for 
eighty-seven performances. Its run was short, but 


when its house lights went on, a lot of people were 





wet-eyed and red of cheek. To this day I get 
puzzled queries about why it closed. 

For my part, I am still puzzling. There was 
a good deal printed about the writing and the 
adaptation. I have tried to think how Dorothy 
Sarnoff and Elaine Malbin could have been uni- 
versally praised (as they were) for their brilli- 
ance in, say, the boudoir scene, without the words 
to do it. Someone said the words, any words, 
could not possibly soar to the grandeur of the 
music. That may be so, but my inclination is to 
doubt it. Usually when a singer finished in My 
Darlin’ Aida, there were bravos and clapping. 
My guess is that the same music, even the most 
beautiful and familiar aria, sung to a la-la-la 
would have brought only embarrassed titters. 
Five years of trial and error are strewn through 
these pages. Frequently the errors were not 
recognized. I know I threw away more than 
I kept, and what kept stayed in only because a 
better way, after sometimes as many as thirty 
versions, did not present itself. My models were 
the best I could find—Robert Frost and T. S. Eliot, 
Oscar Hammerstein and Irving Berlin—but, for 
all their seeming openness on the shelf, they held 
their methods close to the chest. This is the best 
cribbing I could do. 

My best teacher was Verdi himself. He wrote 
with such passion and splendor that the music 
simply did not move if the thoughts did not soar 
along. Thus I weeded my script faithfully, dig- 
ging out every banality I could find. I tried with 
all my strength to divine and express the inten- 
tion of his musical masterpiece. 

Of course there are archaisms. I was writing 
of a time that was not my own, of a society of 
masters and slaves living in feudal splendor and 
tropic ease. The Greek-revival mansions, with 
their barons and crinolined ladies, moving in 
a displacement of never less than thirty-six feet, 
needed a convention in the writing to evoke them. 
I chose a level between formality and today’s 
raciness. When I considered the heft of the music, 
the profundity of the whole, I felt I had rather 
be labeled anything but lightweight. I tried not 
to be cheap, nor shallow, nor highfalutin either. 
My unflinching discipline was the necessity of 
moving the spectator by the sublimity of this 
music and, though I had just so much gift, I never 
relaxed my will. 

The adaptation is a different matter. There 
I am inclined to bare my knuckles a bit. It has 
been said, why adapt Aida in the first place? 
I started with a simple premise: people want 
great music. I saw Street Scene and Regina, The 
Consul and Amahl find their audiences. I saw the 
example of Carmen Jones. Even the Metropolitan 
was sand-blasting tradition with new productions 
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and libretti for the soporific and never-listened-to 
Italian, German and French operas. There was 
daring in the air. 

I chose Aida because it had rich music, crowd 
and ballet scenes and a strong story. There my 
advantages ended. Its setting was ancient Egypt, 
a time and place with which nobody in the Broad- 
way audience that I expected to play to would 
have the slightest emotional contact. A direct 
translation was out of the question. Where to put 
it then? Ideally, America, for I intended that 
my audience should become completely caught up 
in the story—as the music always intended; just 
look at the morendos and passiones in the score! 

But where in America? It was imperative that 
the character Aida remain a slave, unusually 
close to her mistress, for the structure of the 
story and all of Verdi’s imaginings and embellish- 
ments to stay in place. I went back from 1947 
till I found my period in the Civil War. I had 
not set out to write a play about the South. It 
was simply the setting in which the sweep and 
passion of this opera could be best understood 
by the modern Broadway audience. Those who 
missed the point, that this and no other was my 
departure, made much too much of the cuteness 
of Memphis, Egypt—Memphis, Tennessee. The 
coincidence was sheer accident. I needed a crisis 
to start my action (the awaited Secession) far 
enough away from coming events (the Battle of 
Bull Run) to let them occur and bring on the 
first act finale (The Triumphal scene) exactly 
where it had to come. And it had to be historic- 
ally true. The date I found was May 7, 1861— 
when Tennessee turned to the Confederacy. 

If I may say so, the adaptation even improved, 
in some places, on the original libretto. Author- 
ities are agreed that following the Nile scene the 
opera is less popular with audiences. To remedy 
this, we brought dancing into the second half at 
the expense of static material. A number of 
graftings and overlappings, all musically pure, 
were also added to drive the action to the quiet 
beauty of the final duet. Finally, there were 
careful touches to improve on the creaky motiva- 
tions and old-fashioned asides of the original. 

In spite of the carpers, there was much gener- 
ous criticism in the press and—what pleased me 
most of all—there was rarely disapproval from 
the audience. 

It pleased me because their apparent joy in 
what I had done meant I had pushed the day of 
American opera nearer. But mine is a minor 
contribution. The task is more for the musicians, 
the composers. We must find them and bring 
them to their waiting audiences. And, perhaps, 
since it was Broadway that achieved the art of 
the musical, Broadway is the place to do it. 
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SYNOPSIS OF SCENES 


ACT ONE 
Scene The terrace of the Big House 
May 7, 1861, evening 
The giant oak 
afterwards 
The cemetery by the Negro 
church. The following night. 
Jessica’s boudoir in the Big 
House. Three months later. 
The square at the boat land- 
ing. Immediately afterwards 


Scene Immediately 


Scene 
Scene 


Scene 5: 


ACT TWO 
Scene The terrace of the Big House 
Three weeks later, night. 
The path to the Quarter. Im- 
mediately afterwards 
Scene 3: The Quarter. 
afterwards 
The hallway in the Big House. 
Towards dawn 
The cemetery by the Negro 
church. Immediately after- 
wards 


Scene 
Immediately 
Sce ne 


Scene 2: 


The action of the play occurs during 
the first year of the Civil War, on and 
about General Farrow’s plantation neor 


Memphis, Tennessee 
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ACT ONE 
Scene 1 


TIME: May 7, 1861. 


PLACE: The Terrace of the Big House. 


Evening. 


As violins sing the prelude the house 
begins to glow through a mist of moss. 
The music soars, the misty curtain rises. 
We see a classic temple, superb in 
proportion and detail, shimmering at 
the edge of the swamp. The river is sil- 
ver, the house roseate, many-columned, 
langorously alive. A party is going on. 
A silken company glide in and out the 
French doors. Some dance under the 
crystal chandeliers, others stroll dis- 
creetly down the blue avenues of moss. 
Negro flunkeys and maids are every- 
where. 


There is a burst of laughter at the 
center door. A group of MEN come out, 
excessively attentive to a black figure 
in their midst. He is rumrForD, portly, 
gray, a diamond fob on the silk vest, 
a cigar poised in his fingers. 


MR. NOBLE: (one of the toadies) Then I 
take it, Mr. Rumford, you are reason- 
ably sure Tennessee voted for secession. 


RUMFORD: Emphatically sure. 


MR. SOURBY: (another) Will we hear 
from Nashville tonight? 


RUMFORD: Yancey is bringing the word. 


(The music announces awa’s entrance. 
She comes from the house, heading a 
phalanx of NEGRO SERVANTS bearing after- 
dinner refreshment on silver trays. 
awa is a strikingly beauitful Negro. 
Her skin is fair, her manner shy and 
sensitive but by no means abject. There 
is poise and strength in her young body. 
Her calm screens a passion beyond 
flesh. Her dress, staid as befits a ser- 
vant, is individually cut and of costly 
material. She RUMFORD’S 


group.) 


approaches 


arpa: May I help you to something, 
Mr. Rumford? 


RUMFORD: Thank you, Aida. I think Ill 
try one of your mistress’ cigars. 


RUMFORD: We're carving an empire. 
(Howard Jarratt, William Wilderman) 
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AIDA: (smiling) They are General Far- 
row’s. Lolly! (The girl called Lotty is 
skinny, with the bulging eyes of the 
slightly demented. rumrForp helps him- 
self from the humidor she offers.) Miss 
Jessie manages everything, but cigars 
are her father’s province. 


RUMFORD: It would become her well to 
smoke them. 


(The men smile agreeably.) 
AlDA: That is not kind of you, sir. 


RUMFORD: I mean it quite amiably. I dip 
my flag to a fellow pirate. (ama strikes 
a light for him.) Ah, Mr. Demarest. 
(The match flame suddenly wavers in 
arpa’s hand.) 


(Young RAY DEMAREST has come from 
the house alone, unusual in itself. He 
has an air, a delicacy of face and bear- 
ing that is foreign to the blooded males 
about him. He is pale, monkish even, 
but handsome and erect. The FLUNKEYS 
extend their trays.) 


RAY: (gently) No, thank you, no bran- 
dy. No cigars. 


RUMFORD: But you will say, Mr. Demar- 
est, after your absence of years in the 
shrill North, we farmers of cotton know 
how to live. (to ama) Hold your hand 
steady, please. (clamps his hand over 
hers) 


RAY: (takes in the grandeur) This is 
fine, but the backstairs must trouble 
your sleep. 


RUMFORD: (stops lighting cigar, but still 
grips arpa’s hand) What do you suppose 
corrupted him, Sourby? Yankee ideas, 
Yankee women. They say Yankee cook- 
ing alone can ruin a man. 


RAY: Possibly it is only southern ideas, 
like holding someone against her will. 


RUMFORD: Oh, forgive me. I wasn’t aware 
that I was. ... (releases atpa’s hand) 


Aiwa: That’s all right. Mr. Rumford 
owns so many things, he forgets which 
aren’t his. (exits, shaken) 


RUMFORD: Sourby, go in to the General. 
I am doubling my price. Two thousand 
dollars for Aida. 


ray: (stops Sourby) Aida is not for 
sale. 


(souRBY is round, with a wared mous- 
tache, a soft man inside and out. He 
stands confused.) . 


RUMFORD: 
ahead. 


Anything is for sale. Go 


RAY: Don’t be ridiculous. Aida and 
Jessie were raised together. The Gen- 
eral dotes on her. Miss Jessie depends 
on her. Why, they’re like sisters. 
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souRBY: (carefully) You’re running in- 
to a sticky triangle, Mr. Rumford. He 
was raised with them. He is their 
brother, you might say . 


RUMFORD: (strides to RAY) Mr. Demar- 
est, for weeks now you have thwarted 
me in a matter that interests me deeply. 


RAY: You mean the Knights. 


(soURBY signals caution. RUMFORD and 
the mEN close around ray, lead him 
down.) 


RUMFORD: Yes, the Knights of the White 
Cross. You have become a poor risk. 
You have dangerous illusions you think 
are ideas. 


Copyright, 1947 by Charles Friedman 
Copyright, 1953 by Charles Friedman 
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sourBy: You are quality, Mr. Demarest, 
not cracker or white trash. 


RUMFORD: We are carving an empire 
Stand with your class. 


RAY: I’m not in your class, gentlemen 
You own acres and slaves, the most in 
the county. I, nothing but the dubious 
gentility I was born to. I won't join 
your secret society, that’s final. 


sourBy: If you’re not with us, you’re 
against us. 
RAY: You don’t understand. I don't 
want your oaths, the regalia, the night- 
riding. There’s nobody I want to fright- 
en. (goes) 


RUMFORD: What’s your price, Captain? 
(RAY stops.) 


RAY: You called me Captain. 

RUMFORD: Did I? A slip of the tongue 
(The men glance at each other know- 
ingly.) 


raY: I left West Point without a com- 


mission. I’ve applied to Richmond for 
one. 


sourBy: Mr. Rumford is well placed in 
Richmond 


RAY: My career is all I have. Do you 
know? Will I get a commission? 


RUMFORD: If all goes well, I think so. 


(Their self-satisfied laughter is inter- 
rupted by an elderly Negro, all dignity 
and white gloves. He is Jason, the 
butler.) 


sasOon: Miss Jessie is askin’ all the 
ladies an’ gentlemen to the music room, 
an’ she say right away, please. Espe- 
cially you, Master Raymond. 


(There is a general linking of arms and 
sauntering to the house.) 


RUMFORD: Let us submit gracefully to 
this juggernaut of a party. Gentlemen 
After you. Thank you 


(The guests have all gone in. The last 
French door closes. The vast terrace is 
occupied only by the NEGROES in starched 
Sud- 
denly MORNIN’ STAR and ZEPORAH, two of 
the maids, cartwheel left and right.) 


livery standing at their stations 


MORNIN’ STAR: Jollicky Jackson! 
ZEPORAH: Gingery Jam! 


MORNIN’ STAR: Now I know what the 
devil looks like. (mimicking ruMFoORD) 
Straw hair. 


ZEPORAH: Straw moustache. 
LOLLY: (joining them) Belly. 
MORNIN’ STAR: Backside. 
LOLLY: Flat foot 

ZEPORAH: Flat top 

LOLLY: Black suit 

MORNIN’ STAR: Black tongue. 


LOLLY: Black 


tongue tonguein’ the hard talk, hard 
talk, hard talk, hard talk. (stops) You 
know, I don’t like that man 


(breaking into dance) 


(The SERVANTS give in to their weari- 
ness. The MEN lounge at the table and 
chairs left, the cirts on the bench op- 


posite. LOLLY remains standing.) 


FISHER: (a dark, positive man) I'd like 
to hard talk that fat shadow of his. 


LOLLy: Yeah, that Mayor Sourby. Ain’ 
he the sly one? 


(Still at his station at the middle col- 


umn is FROG, moonfaced and innocent.) 


FROG: What keeps white folks oiled so 
good? 


LOLLY: They take regular helpin’s of 


somethin’ I never see. Money. 
rroc: Where do the money come from? 


LOLLY: The bank 





rroc: Where the bank come from? 


LOLLY: (a long-held look) You the new 


boy up from the stable? 

rroc: Yes 

LOLLY: You like your shiny coat? 
FROG: Yes. 


LOLLY: Then don’ ask no fool questions 
Where do the rain come from? 


rroc: The cloud. 
LoLty: Where do the cloud come from? 
rroc: The sky. 


LOLLY: And the sky come from? 


FROG: It don’ come from no place. It’s 
jes’ there. 


LOLLY: The same with the money of the 
white folks. It’s jes’ there. They sure 
know how to get their hands on it 


(A door opens!) 
FISHER: Somebody's comin’! 


(They startle. Seeing it’s ama they re- 
settle. AIDA is agitated.) 


ZEPORAH: (gently) You lookin’ for com- 
pany”? 


ama: Please don’t ask me. If they call, 
say you can’t find me. (She goes out.) 


sason: That girl know one storm after 
the other. First her pa he get swal- 
lowed in the underground 


rroc: Who that? 
FISHER: A fine man. Adam Brown. 
LOLLY: Her true pa was white folks. 


Fisher: Adam marry Aida’s ma when 


the babe was born an’ the white man 
near killed the woman. 


LOLLY: An’ I see it startin’ up again. 
FROG: What's that? 


LOLLY: It’s the love. She ain’t been the 
same since Master Raymond come cart- 
in’ home 


rroc: Who that? 


LOLLY: You saw him standin’ there with 
the calf eyes. Mr. Demarest. An’ he’s 
Miss Jessie’s "bout to be husband. 


(Two NEGRO WOMEN in yard clothes 
appear left.) 


lst woMAN: Jason! Zeporah! 


(Swiftly, the servants huddle around 
them.) 


lst woMAN: The word just come to 
look out for Adam Brown. 


FISHER: Adam Brown comin’ back! 


2ND WOMAN: The undergroun’ say Adam 


he. . . 
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lst woman: Watch out! 


(RAYMOND is coming out of the house 
The YARD WOMEN run off. The SERVANTS 


spring apart, formalize.) 
RAY: Have you seen Aida? 


JACKIE: No, sir. (She starts to go.) 


RAY: Have you? 


sason: No, Master Raymond. (Goes. 


They are all breaking away.) 


RAY: Didn’t any of you notice where 
she went? 


FISHER: No, sir. No, sir. 
(Only LoLy is left.) 
RAY: Lolly? 


LOLLY: I might jes’ mosey down to the 
summerhouse for you. No, that’s too 
far. Maybe to the yard... . 


ray: Go, Lolly. Thank you. 


LOLLY: I'll find her for you, if she with 
the devil himself, I'll find her—if you 
want her. (She is gone.) 


(RAY is alone. HE sings.) 


RAY: The bugles soon will call me 
To whatever may befall me. 


Oh the dragons I conquered to know 
this hour! 

I go a meek man 

But I'll come back a man of power! 

That day, my dear Aida, Ill startle 
Shelby County 

Boldly I'll say what I want 

Is you for bounty! 


My darlin’ Aida 

Sweet darlin’ Aida 

I need you beside me 

You close at my side 

How long will the sway of fierce gods 
divide me? 

Child out of night you’re my darlin’ 
bride. 

I know in heaven 

They see us together 

We've been one shadow on night’s 
green floor 

If we don’t mingle 

Never, my darlin’, 

We've lost the angels, lost the weary 
war! 

Ah - 

My darlin’ Aida 

Sweet darlin’ Aida 

I need you beside me 

You close at my side 

How long will the sway of fierce gods 
divide me? 


LOLLY: I might jes mosey down to the summerhouse for you. 
(Olive Moorefield, Howard Jarratt) 
















































































































































































Child out of night you’re my darlin’ 
bride. 


War may provide us 

The crimson rivers 

The crimson high road to take us far 
Everywhere harried 

Cross to be carried 

Always I love you just as you are! 

I love you just as you are. 

I love you just as you are. 


(Someone is coming! He startles. JEs- 
SICA enters from the house. She is 
a full-blown woman, magnificent in 
lavish party dress and jewels. Her 
manner is metallic and sure-footed; a 
raw turbulent nature clothed in a vel- 
vet of culture. She carries a dainty 
fan, uses it for emphasis. A COUPLE 
enter right.) 


THE WOMAN: There you are, Jessica 
darling 


Jessica: Are you enjoying the party? 


THE WOMAN: Oh yes, it’s been wonder- 
ful. I was just.... 


Jessica: Will you excuse me? 
THE WOMAN: Of course. 


(The coupte leave. Jessica faces RAY 
stonily.) 


Jessica: You made a scene out here! 


RAY: That man is rude. 


yessica: No one but you would dare 
do this to me. You walked out on my 
party. 


RAY: It was stifling in there. 
Jessica: You’re making a fool of me. 


ray: Sorry, Jessie. (starts toward the 
house) 


Jessica: Where are you going? 
RAY: (stops) In. 


Jessica: (Laughs, then twirls so her 
skirts billow.) Mademoiselle George 
will throw a fit when I tell her. The 
fraud. The latest thing from Paris, 
brand-new for this occasion, and it 
didn’t work. It didn’t work. 


ray: The gown is beautiful, Jessie. You 
do look lovely in it. 


Jessica: I don’t want your pale compli- 
ments, Raymond. You don’t like me. 
Me! School, then West Point. You've 
been away how long? Six, seven years. 
Each vacation colder, the letters in be- 
tween fewer, and my fool Poppa thinks 
we're engaged. 


RAY: We are engaged . 
Jessica: Hard to say, wasn’t it? 
ray: I did say it! There’s no pleasing 


you. What do you want? 
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Jessica: A kiss. A stolen kiss. Indis- 
cretions whispered to me. Not the fishy 
politeness of your father 


RAY: Leave him alone! He's dead 


Jessica: I can’t help it. I hate that man 

He killed you before he drowned in his 

bourbon. You looked dead when Poppa 

brought you to live with us. He wanted 

a son, he said. And all these faded 

years I’ve tried to give you life because 
. because you have blue eyes 


RAY: You tried. Vinegar. Honey gets 
the fly 


yessica: Is that it? Is there a “honey” 
some place? Tell me. 


RAY: There’s no one. 


yessica: Of course not. It couldn’t be 
a woman. I would know. (sings) 


You never seem to look at me, 

Smile at me. 

Cold as snow on a bleak December tree 
You wouldn't know love 

If it stood here 

And said so. 


RAY: It isn’t so. I know, I know what 
love is. (sings) 

Trouble! 

Ah, love is trouble— 

A pool I whirl around in. 


yessica: What trouble! 


Ah, love is trouble— 


A sea, deep enough for me to drown in 


RAY: How I have wished I weren't 
So caught up in the current. 


* gessica: Whipped around, around, 
around 

In water deep enough to drown, 

Ah, whipped around, around, around 

In water deep enough to drown, 

Ah, whipped around, around, around 

In water deep enough to drown 

I drown — 

I drown — 

I drown — 


*ray: A sea of trouble, 

Trouble swirling ’round and ’round. 
A sea of trouble, 

Trouble swirling ’round and ‘round 
Around — 

Around and ’round. 


(THEY stand frustrated, turned from 
each other. alDa enters, hesitates. Jes- 
sica turns challengingly.) 


JEssIcA: What is it, Aida? 


awa: Lolly said that I should . . . that 
I... (stops awkwardly) 


yessica: Lolly said ... nothing! You 
can spy on me some other time. Get 
out! 


* Singing together. 












ray: Why do you talk to her like that? 


yessica: I'll discuss my house darky 
with you later. (to Aida) You heard 
me. Get out! 


RAY: I'll send her away. I sent for her 


yessica: Oh, you did. Well, go ahead, 
speak to her 


RAY: How you've changed, Jessie! You 
treat her like a field hand. The three of 
us played together. Shared our secrets 
Wept when the others wept. If not for 
the nearness then I 


Jessica: (to Aida) What did Lolly say? 


AIDA: Everybody knows she is tetched, 
and . 


ressica: What did Lolly say? 


RAY: (before AIDA can answer) It was 
about Ethel’s dress. I spilled a drink 
on it. I thought Aida could press it o1 
something. 


Jessica: I don’t believe you. 


AIDA: It’s as he says I... came 
here to. . 


Jessica: You talk plain enough when 
you want to. What is going on? 


RAY: Don’t be an inquisitor! 


yessica: (close to Aida) I'll lash her 
myself, then she’ll tell me. I should 
have done it the last time. Over the 
Savannah gentleman, wasn’t it? I'll 
have no hip-rollin’ around me! 


AIDA: Shame! Miss Jessie. You can’t 
make me out a bad woman! You know 
me. You know there’s only Sunday for 
me, only Sunday in the week, to sing 
my heart out. (sHE stifles a sob.) 


JESSICA: (sings) Oh, save your tears. 

That same lament has been around for 
years. 

Trouble! 

Ah, love is trouble 


RAY: A pool I whirl around in. 


Jessica: What trouble! 
Ah, love is trouble— 


RAY: A sea I shall go down in! 
JESSICA: Saddest sea to whirl around in! 


RAY: How I have wished I weren't 
So caught up in the current! 


* yessica: Whipped around, around, 
around 

In water deep enough to drown, 

I drown 


*ray: Whirling 
Around and around 


AIDA: (simultaneously—with ray and 
JESSICA, having moved apart) 

Ah, love 

You mess o’ trouble 





Grow round and shiny 
Then bust up like a bubble. 


Ah, love— 

You carousel o’ trouble 
Round I go seeing double. 
Dizzy ride to no place 

This race for love. 

Round I go with my trouble. 
Dizzy ride to no place 

This race for love. 


From the lamp I rub 

A jinn comes troublin’ me, 
To take me 

To shake me 

To break me, 

To make me fall in love! 


RAY: (simultaneously—with above) 
To quench the love that sears 

You shed a sea of tears. 

You swim in your own tears 

You whirl around for years. 

The whirl you’re in goes faster. 

The current is the master. 

The buzzards fly above. 

You cry but echoes mcck you. 
Whirling waters pound and rock you 
To sleep in the sea of love. 

The buzzards fly above you. 

You cry but echoes mock you. 
Whirling waters pound and rock you 
To sleep in the sea of love. 


A siren, softly singing, lured you from 
the shore. 

No more will trouble trouble you, no 
more, no more. 

No weepin’. 

You sleep in 

Down deep in 

Tears you made a sea of love! 


JESSICA: (simultaneously—with above) 
You sail a heaving ocean 

A ship without a star 

The storm has quenched the star 


Could tell you where you are 


The angry waters heave. 
You sink beyond reprieve. 
On coral bed you grieve 
You grieve forever, 

Deep in the sea, 

The suicidal sea of love. 
On coral bed you grieve 
You grieve forever, 

Deep in the sea, 

The suicidal sea of love. 


No more will trouble lure you from 
the shore— 

No more to trouble you, no more, no 
more. 

Stay there, 

Pray there, 

Gray there, 

Deep down in the sea of love! 


(Suddenly a gay babble of voices, and 
the cuests run from the house, excited, 
yelling, waving left.) 


A Gri: That’s him! That’s Yancey! 
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2np GIRL: Yoo hoo! 


A MAN: He’s comin’ like the wind! 


2np MAN: Hounds-afire! There’s blood 
for you! 


2np GIRL: Yoo hoo! 


(The GengeraL has come on, preceded by 
FLUNKEYS carrying lighted candelabra 
which banish the night. GENERAL FAR- 
row is florid, snowy-goateed, resplen- 
dant in full dress uniform. JESSICA runs 
to him.) 


Jessica: Poppa! What is it? 
happening to my party? 


GENERAL: Just think, la belle. The books 
will say, “On May 7, 1861 they brought 
the word to General Farrow.” 


What’s 


(ama has hurried to the sad-eyed Ne- 
groes who have entered left. Their 
group is cut in two by the impetuous 
entrance of YANCEY HOYT. He is a strap- 
ping giant in mud-spattered finery. He 
is pounced on and elevated to a chair.) 


voices: Give us the news, Yancey! 

Do tell! 

Speak up, sugar, I’m dyin’ to hear! 
How’s the man going to say anythin’ 
with you all tootlin’ at him! 


RUMFORD: Quiet everybody! 


YANCEY: (who has waited for his mo- 
ment) We have sece: :d! 


voices: (almost as one) Ah! 


YANCEY: We've left the Union—and 
joined up with the Confederate States 
of America! 


(A cheer) 


voices: Glory be to God! 
Free—we’'re free of the Yankees! 
Our own lan’—with Cotton the King! 
Tell us about the votin’! 


YANCEY: (laying it on) The hall was 
packed. The Governor rose and said he 
had it from Jeff Davis himself Mr. 
Lincoln was riled up over the shellin’ 
we gave Fort Sumter and was aimin’ 
to whip us! 


voices: What Yankee is man enough to 
whip us! 

Their bookkeepin’ boys can squirt ink 
at us. 


YANCEY: (topping the burst of laughter) 
Then he said General Beauregard was 
standin’ at Bull Run. He'd give the 
Yankees one good thrashin’ and the 
whole thing would be over in three 
months. They put the question and the 
motion carried. Then ali hell broke 
loose. Flowers from the balcony, hug- 
gin’ an’ kissin’, and dancin’ in the 
streets! 


GENERAL FARROW: (sings) Let’s hear the 
battle cry of Johnnie Rebel! 


RUMFORD: Get ’em! 

MEN: Get ’em! 

ALL: Get ‘em! Get ’em! Get ’em! 
RUMFORD: Get ‘em! 

MEN: Get ’em! 

ALL: Get ’em! Get ’em! Get ’em! 
Go get ’em! Death to the Yankees! 


(The lid is off. MEN and WOMEN em- 
brace and pummel each other gleefully, 
hysterically.) 


YANCEY: (over the din) Where’s Ray 
Demarest, General? 


Jessica: (crossing to get him) Come 
here, sugar. Yancey’s callin’ you. 


YANCEY: (as RAY approaches) 
gimme this for you 


They 
red seal and all. 


(HE hands ray a large envelope.) 


GENERAL FARROW: Go on, open it. How 
well I know those envelopes. It’s your 
commission, my boy. Right, Mr. Rum- 
ford? 


RUMFORD: And perfectly timed. 


RAY: (reading) It is! To Captain Ray- 
mond Demarest. Greetings! Look! Isn't 
it beautiful? My commission! I’m an 
officer! 


GENERAL FARROW: (sings) 


My boy, you’re now a captain. 
Some happy day 

You will march home a hero 
While the bands are playing. 


Me and Lee, we both were graduated. 

Lee and Me, we joined the infantry. 

One, two, three, we took a chance and 
made it. 

Rum, tum, ta-tee, tum, for Robert E. 
Lee and me 


RUMFORD: Lee and me are cousins by 
marriage. 

Last week in town we both dined at 
the Claridge 

He took me out to my carriage. 

Lee told me we would win the war! 


ALL: Me and Lee, we'll make the 
Yankee holler. 


Lee and me, in perfect harmony. 

We'll match Lee against the Yankee 
dollar. 

Rum, tum, ta-tee, tum) for General Lee 
and me. , 


RUMORD: (singing through and simul- 
taneously with the above) 

Yes, that is what he told me 

Lee and me, we both agree. 

Oh yes, that man has sold me 

Now my hat is off to Lee. 


GENERAL FARROW: (simultaneously with 

the above) 

Yes, me and Lee 

Or, Lee and me, we both enjoy a fine 
old pedigree. 
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And when you see 
Two fine figures leading the parade 
that’s me and Lee. 


(This has been sung with much glee 
and military posturing. Now ray finds 
himself the center of an admiring group, 
not far from where awa is standing 
among the depressed Negroes. THEY 
sing simultaneously.) 


RAY: (to his admirers) 

Lee and me, I’m mighty proud to say it. 
Me and Lee—oh, happy company. 

He gave me my part and I will play it. 
One destiny beckons General Lee and 


me. 


AIDA: (to the Negroes—simultaneously 
with the above) Why be mad now? 
Why be mad now? 

Why be sad now? : 

They can act up all they want to. 
Where’s your grateful smiling gone to? 
Guess you think, what’s Lee to me? 


(Suddenly sessica appears in the space 
between the two lovers, holding a 
sword brilliant with regimental braid.) 


JESSICA: (singing to Ray) Lee met me 
when here shooting pheasant. 

I did what I could to make things 
pleasant. 

He left me his sword for a present. 

Be like Lee, wear a hero’s sword. 


(Ceremoniously, sHE hands ray the 
sword, and the excitement reaches new 
heights. Dancing breaks out during the 
following, a vivacious reel that sweeps 
the entire company into its pattern— 
Everybody, that is, ercept apa and the 
NEGROES ) 












att: Me and Lee, we'll make the 
Yankee holler. 

Lee and me, in perfect harmony. 

We'll match Lee against the Yankee 
dollar. 

Rum, tum, ta-tee, tum, for Robert E. 

Lee and me. 


RUMFORD and the GENERAL: Get ’em! 


MEN: Get ’em! 





ALL: Get ’em! Get ’em! Get ’em! 
RUMFORD and the GENERAL: Get ’em! 


MEN. Get ’em! 








ALL: Get ’em! Get ’em! Get ’em! 

Get ’em! Go get ’em, get ’em now! 

Get ’em, get ’em, don’t let up now! 

Fightin’, fightin’, there’ll be some 
fightin’! 





(With premeditaied ferocity sHe |cisses 
RAY squarely. The crowd approves with 
a roar.) 


ALL: March on for Tennessee! 

(A final whoop and the mos begin to 
disperse to their new day. The moss is 
descending on high hopes. We see AIDA 


take tearful leave, ray follow and, 
treading heavily after, RUMFORD.) 


CURTAIN 


Scene 2 


TIME: Immediately after. 


PLACE: The Giant Oak. 


Hard by the house is the mammoth 
tree, it’s long arms cascading with moss, 
forming, when the moon is bright, shel- 
ter of opal brilliance. 





AIDA enters, not sure whether to stay 
or flee. ray comes in quickly. 


ray: Aida, I’ve got to talk to you. 
ama: What is there to say? 
RAY: I’ve got to. Where can we go? 


arpa: You and me... 
far as we can. 


we've gone as 


RAY: (embraces her) No. My dearest 
darling. We've just begun! 


(RUMFORD suddenly appears.) 

aia: A fresh punch? Yes, suh. Right 
away, suh. (goes) 

RAY: Aida . (SHE stops.) And bring 
it to me here. I'll be waiting. 

(AIDA escapes.) 


RUMFORD: That Nigrah woman has 
bloomed overnight. Mr. Demarest, I’m 


JESSICA: A kiss. A stolen kiss. Indiscretions whispered to me. 


(Dorothy Sarnoff) 





































Fightin’, some is what we know how! 
Get ’em! Get ’em! Get ’em! Get ’em! 
Get ’em! Get ’em! Get ’em! Get ’em! 















(sessica freezes the pandemonium by 
a passionate outburst.) 


yessica: March on for Tennessee! 
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afraid I have bad news for you. I must 
ask you to relinquish that document 


RAY: It’s mine. What have you to do 
with it? 


rumMFoRD: Specifically it requires my 
signature. In general the troop finds 
you a liability 


RAY: But this paper comes from Rich- 
mond. 


RUMFORD: Richmond is full of paper. 
The army of the Confederacy is a paper 
army. It is men like me who are giving 
it substance. The horses are mine, the 
guns, the uniforms. I'll pick the men. 


ray: I drill them. With me in command 
the Troop may be a crack outfit 


rumrorD: The command would have 
been yours. 


RAY: But... 


RUMFORD: I’m depriving you of it. 


RAY: Because I won’t join the Knights. 
Why must I? Why? 


rumMForD: A tornado is blowing down 
from the North. Cannon will meet with 
cannon. But forces may be unleashed 


JESSICA: You can spy on me some other time. Get out! 


here; dark vengeful forces. These must 
be crushed before they sweep us away. 
I want that paper! 


RAY: I'll see what the Troop has to say 
about it. 


RUMFORD: I am the Troop. 
RAY: I'll pick another one, another state. 


RUMFORD: Don’t be naive. You will 
serve in the mud. Anonymously. I'll 
fix it. The paper, please. 


RAY: You stop at nothing, don’t you. 
RUMFORD: The paper, please. 
RAY: I'll sleep on it. 


RUMFORD: Do that. You need to relax, 
my boy. The conclave is tomorrow 
night in the cemetery by the Nigrah 
church. If you appear, all will be fine. 
All will be fine. (exits) 


(ama hurries on.) 
RAY: Did you hear? 


aia: Yes. That man thinks from his 
belly. 


ray: What shall I do? Join Mr. Rum- 
ford’'s Knights or remain a nobody? 


Shall I fail you? Shall I fail myself? 
arpa: You will be true to yourself. 
RAY: How? Tell me how? 


awa: I’ve been thinking. This mornin’ 
when the first spangle of sun touched 
the hill I knew I could tell you. (she 
waits.) We have to stop being to each 
other. 


ray: No! 


awa: We're putting up a wall. The first 
stone tonight. 


rAY: Nothing will keep me from you. 
(takes her in his arms) 


arpa: You come home, meet me on the 
stair. I go into Miss Jessie’s room and 
with the shakin’ of my hands, crash 
goes her best bottle. 


RAY: I leave a sister behind. I find you! 


aiwa: I’m blamed for not minding. I 
sleepwalk all day, don’t sleep at night. 
A cry is always inside me. I’m sick 
with love and you're the one. 


RAY: Aida! 
aia: Why do this to me when all I 


have is the hunger? 


(William Olwvis, Dorothy Sarnoff, Elaine Malbin) 
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RAY: I’ve always loved you. It began 
with the first soft word I ever heard, 
yours. 


arpa: You've got’ to leave me free! 
You're not little any more. 


RAY: I can’t. I wouldn’t know how. 


(laughter within over fugitive strains 
of the march) 


AIDA: They, they will make you. They 
are the heavy wagon stuck in the field. 
You and me, we’re the mules pulling 
that wagon. The more we pull the 
more the wheels dig themselves into 
the ground. You see, child? We best 
get unhitched. You go to your pasture, 
me to mine. 


ray: Your pasture is greener. 
arpa: Yours has a white fence around 


(another burst of laughter, topped by 
Jessica calling) 


Jessica’s voice: Raymond! Raymond! 
RAY: I don’t care. 
arpa: Go, you will be missed. 


yessica’s voice: Where are you, Ray? 
Darling? Raymond! 


RAY: It’s not over. 
arwa: Go be a shining captain. 


(HE leaves. aIDA alone, tormented, 
sings.) 


arpa: Here is the hollow time I long, 
long dreaded— 

Off to war against my father, 

Against the folk whose blood runs in 
mine— 

Letting his heart fill with hatred, 

Foolish hatred— 

Even a fool sees which way this war 
is headed. : 

Does he know what daily death is 

How costly breath is 

Or what the whip of jute is 

What the master’s boot is? 

Yet it’s me he’s been wooing. 

For what he’s doing 

He'll go 

He'll go down 

Like a stone in deep sea! 


I promise to God that I'll never be 
sighing. 

I won’t even cry when I know he is 
dying! 

Destroy them! 

Destroy them! 

Descend on that army in clouds of 
raging flame! 

Ah! 


Don’t let madness possess me. 


I'm only a woman. 
First we respect our feeling 
When you’re only a woman 





Who has that feeling 

You must swear by your man 
Even if he’s stealing. 

How ther can I 

Tear my sun from the sky, 

The sun whose kisses warm me? 
Ah, I am lost I know, 

I know, this pain I know 

Won't die before me. 


A girl whose folk are the color of night 

Can never hope to covet a man that’s 
white. 

It’s Sin, it’s Satan, to dream I belong 

To dream of wedding chimes is wrong, 
all wrong. 

I gave a pearl from a bottomless ocean 

But where’s the fill of love this pearl 
could buy? 

Oh Lord, didn’t you set the stars into 
motion? 

Can’t you turn me away from my lc ig- 
ing to die? 


Hear me, oh Lord, 

I am your child 
Give me your hand 
Give me your hand. 
Hold me, oh Lord, 


While tears run wild! 
No sign of land, 
Your promised land. 
Hear me, oh Lord 

I am your child 

Ah, it’s dark!- 
Father, I fell 
Father, I weep 

Lay me to sleep 

In still misery. 

Oh, Lord, 

My God 

Take me 

To you. 


(SHE rises in a trance, goes, her eyes 
begging tears.) 


CURTAIN 


Scene 3 


TIME: The next night. 


PLACE: The Cemetery by the Negro 
Church 


In the black night this is a place of 
awesome shapes. The church rises from 
high ground, lean, skeletal, its warped 
ribs showing, the steeple stabbing at 
the heart of heaven. There is a tower- 
ing tree whose gaunt, octopus arms in 
gloves of moss finger the farthest cor- 
ners stealthily. The tombstones flower 
in rising banks. Not all the dear de- 
parted moulder in earth. These are the 
marshlands. The loftier remains rest in 
masonry graves above ground, joined 
tier on tier, into hulking monuments of 
a weird and malarial beauty. They 
form a rough semicircle. In their cen- 


ter is a long table covered in green, 


backed by a thronelike chair; on the 
cloth, ritual implements of fire and 
steel. The KNIGHTS with malevolent 
artistry have chosen this site for their 
conclave. 


Four hooded and cloaked ricurEs, swift 
as bats, come from the windy corners 
center, conspire on the coming events. 


Left, separate in their house of God, 
lit by a spirit lamp, the necroges kneel 
in prayer, singing. 


NEGROES: (solo) 

Birds are flyin’ in the sky 

And fish are swimmin’ in the sea 
Free! Free! 

(response ) 


Lord, why ain't we free? 


(Paced by darts of light from the 
torches they carry, the KNIGHTS march 
in solemn procession from the dark 
Their bass voices roll in the song below 
like far thunder.) 


KNIGHTs: Cross burning on the hilltop 
Bright warning on the hill 
Knights of the White Cross. 


(The procession continues, the NEGRO 
praying continues, the songs of the two 
alternating. The KnicHts circle the 
hulks of stone, mount them. RUMFORD 
takes to the mighty throne. The morbid 
hocus-pocus ends in a tableau which 
sheer bulk and the accident of place 
lend a fearful majesty.) 


NEGROES: (solo) 

Clouds are wand’rin’ in the air. 
An’ leaves are dancin’ on the tree. 
Free! Free! 

(response ) 


Lord, why ain’t we free? 


KNIGHTS: Bold hooded riders riding 
Last moon-escorted ride 
Knights of the White Cross. 


NEGROES: (solo) 

Fruit is fallin’ to the groun’, 
Roses givin’ to the bee. 
Free! Free! 

(response) 


Lord, why ain’ we free? 


KNIGHTS: Rope hanging on the tree limb 
Quick justice on the tree 
Knights of the White Cross 


NEGROES: (all) Why ain’ we free? 
KNIGHTS: Rope on the tree! 


(RUMFORD commands, his sleeved arm 
extended like the wing of a bat RAY 
is brought down. He is blindfolded and 
the only soul dressed as himself and 


recognizable 


Now, to ceremonial music, a symbolical 
washing is performed, his ghostly robes 


laid out 





This concluded, rumFoRD rises, raps 
three times.) 


RUMFORD: (sings) 

We meet in solemn conclave 

In order to embrace a brother eternal. 

His face is secret, 

His name is a secret 

Anyone who dares to reveal them will 
know 

Punishment, 

Vengeance! 


KNIGHTS: His face is secret, 

His name is secret. 

Anyone who dares to reveal them will 
know 

Punishment, 

Vengeance! 


(The blindfold is removed from Ray. 
HE is brought to the table.) 


ruMFrorD: Swear by the sacred blood 
in you. 

Swear by the cross of duty. 

Swear if you fail your duty 

Damn your, damn your immortal soul! 


*ray: I swear by all the blood in me 
I swear my life to duty. 

If I shall fail in duty 

Heaven protect my immortal soul! 


*rumForD: Swear it in blood. 

Swear if you fail your duty 

Damn you and damn your immortal 
soul! 


KNIGHTS: Swear by the sacred blood in 
you. 
To live and die for the Cause. 


*xnicHts: Swear by the sacred blood 
in you 

Swear on the cross of duty 

Swear if you fail your duty 

Damn your, damn your immortal soul. 


* ray: I swear to be true. 
I swear to do my duty 
I swear it by my immortal soul. 


(During the above, ray's right arm has 
been bared, for the letting of blood. 
As the sword is about to pierce his 
flesh he hears the NEGRO voices!) 


NEGROES: Birds are flyin’ in the sky. 


(HE tensely stops the ceremony. All 
eyes and ears focus to his.) 


KNIGHTs: Swear by your sacred blood! 
NEGROES: Fish are swimmin’ in the sea. 
(Again he hears and stops them!) 

KNIGHTS: Swear by your sacred blood! 


*ray: This vow I'll cherish 
Or let me perish! 
God’s will is my will. 


* Singing together. 


44 


*rumForD: Now you have spoken 
We want a token. 


* NEGROES: Free! 
Free! 


KNIGHTS: This vow you've spoken, 
This sacred token, 

Binds us together. 

Go forth in glory! 

A friend in fair or bitter weather. 
This you have sworn to. 


NEGROES: (simultaneously) No place to 


go! 
(During the above, the blood has been 
let, collected in a pewter vessel and RAY 
has used it to sign his oath. During the 
following, he is surrounded and lost to 
view as the ceremony of robing is per- 
formed.) 


NEGROES: Birds are flyin’ in the sky. 
KNIGHTS: This you have sworn. 
NEGROES: Fish are swimmin’ in the sea. 
KNIGHTs: This you have sworn. 
NEGROES: Why ain’t we free? 


KNIGHTS: At break of morn— 


(The circle around ray breaks. HE 
stands revealed in KNIGHT’s regalia up 
to his neck.) 


RAY-RUMFORD: A Knight is born! 


(Deliberately, RUMFORD puts on him the 
last vestment of faith, the hood. Ray is 
without a face!) 


KNIGHTS: A Knight is born! 


(As his fingers question the muzzling 
cloth, the 


CURTAIN 


Scene 4 
TIME: Three months later, August. 


PLACE: Jessica’s apartment in the Big 
House. 


It is a lavish room, arched by a curtain 
of lace and restraining tassels. The 
back is all accordian doors open to 
lush greenery. Fine French chairs are 
about, and a chaise. An elegant pier 
glass stands left, and on the right, Jes- 
sica’s votive altar, her dressing table. 


It is a beautiful sunny morning. 


Jessica is at the dressing table in a 
flowing robe, busy with her hair. LOLLY 
and THREE NEGRO MAIDs are bustling 
about, fussing over things to wear. 


Laughter and babbling voices are heard 
from the terrace followed immediately 
by the entrance of the SLATER GmLs— 
MAGGIE and AGGIE and BONNIE. They are 


three pretty redheads in their best 
finery. They descend on Jessica like 
a swarm of playful bees. 


MAGGIE: Jumpin’ Josephine! She ain’ 
dressed! 


accie: Chil’, you'll miss the paradin’! 


Jessica: I'll be on the levee when the 
boys come in! Don’t you worry. 


(Four equally attractive and well- 
gotten up GIRLS romp in.) 


pOLLy: Sugar! You ain’ dressed! 


(Again the hubbub and a third group 
bursts in—FIVE GIRLS, as lovely as the 
others.) 


sis: You wearin’ your pale yellow, 
honey? (To Jessica. sHE shakes her 
head.) 


DOLLY: Somethin’ new? 


yessica: Yes! Aida’s bringing it. It’s 
white lined with that new color, Bull 
Run Blue. 


sis: Blue? You mean Bull Run Red! 
Jessica: Why red? 

sis: Red for joy! We won, didn’t we? 
(a yowl of agreement from the GIRLS.) 


maccie: At last! Our boys are comin’ 
home! 


GIRLS: (sing) Today we're havin’ us a 
jamboree! 

Gay music beats inside o’ me. 

My feet are headin’ for the jamboree! 

The boy I want is there!— 

Beside our jasmine tree. 


I'll go up to my lover boy, 

So soft to my sweet lover boy, 

I'll look at him with eyes where happy 
tears will shine. 

An’ when he fancies kissin’ me, 

An’ tries politely kissin’ me, 

I'll know he still is mine, 

I'll know he still is mine. 


JESSICA: (sings—at the window, in the 
full glare of the sun) 

Ah, shine on! 

Oh sun, don’t set today 

Prolong my ecstacy 

Now love is close to me. 


GIRLS: (sing) I'll dance away the day- 
long jamboree! 

My laugh will ring out like a bell. 

At last, we'll get to leave the jamboree! 

My boy will take my hand!— 

He'll walk me home a spell. 


I'll be good to my lover boy, 

So good to my sweet lover boy. 

My lips will meet his kiss beneath the 
stars above. 

Then if he don’t say “marry me” 

An’ lead me off an’ marry me, 
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I'll weep for careless love. 
What good is careless love? 


JESSICA: (again at the window) 
Ah, shine on. 

Oh stars, be kind tonight 

Be twinkling, I implore, 

Now love is here once more. 


(The covorep Maps begin a gay dance 
of dressing sessica which they turn into 
an exciting romp. The dance over, THE 
GIRLS take their things and go.) 


ctRts: I'll be good to my lover boy, 

So good to my sweet lover boy. 

My lips will meet his kiss beneath the 
stars above. 

Then if he don’ say, “Marry me,” 

An’ lead me off an’ marry me, 

I'll weep for careless love. 

What good is careless love? 


Jessica: (raptly, alone) Ah, shine on! 
Oh hosts of Heaven shine 

And grace our holiday 

Now love has come my way. 


(The room has stealthily darkened. 
Shadows blur the outlines of chaise and 
dressing table. sessica, thinking herself 
alone, turns back to the table. LOLty is 
creeping from its screening bulk. ses- 
SICA starts.) 


Jessica: Ah! you scared me. Lolly, you 
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LOLLY: Excuse me, Miss Jessie. I had 
to hide to catch you by yourself. That's 
ff 


Jessica: Hide? Why hide? Go along 
I won’t need you anymore. 


(LOLLY flings herself forward, her bony 
fingers braided at her bosom.) 


LOLLY: I won’t show it to you....! 
(JESSICA turns, alarmed. LOLLY retreats 
wild of eye.) Not if you gonna lash me! 


yessica: Oh, Lolly, I’m hot. What are 
you hiding? 


LoLLy: (childlike) You don’t rightly 
care for me, Miss Jessie. 


JEssIE: You said “show me.” Show me 
what? 


LOLLY: Me paradin’ with the trash in a 
old field wagon, and she in the carriage 
with you. 


Jessica: (an old complaint) Aida. A 
plague on both your houses. 


LOLLY: (warming) She in the carriage 
with you, with the parasol the same as 
you, with the fringe the .. . 


Jessica: Are you getting one of your 
spells? 


LOLLY: (possessed) She with the drop 
of color, she, sailin’ to Sodom, coilin’ 


CHORUS OF GIRLS: Today we’re havin’ us a jamboree! 


(Dorothy Sarnoff, center) 
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her snake smile, smilin’ and shakin’ her 
shame like the Bathsheba of Babylon! 


Jessica: Jason! (runs to the curtain) 
I need that man! Where is he? (cries 
again) Jason! Jason! 


LOLLY: (hysterically) Miss Jessie no! 
No! Please God, no! Not my grandpa! 
Don’t tell my grandpa, he kill me if he 
know I took it. 


JESSICA: (extends hand, warily) What- 
ever it is, give it back. 


LOLLY: That ain’t what the conjur man 
said. 


Jessica: Oh, Lolly. It’s too hot. 


LOLLY: He read me the writin’ of the 
letter and say, show it. 


Jessica: What letter? 


LOLLY: (more and more lasciviously) 
The one about the eleven he send her, 
one letter for every week the Captain 
been gone, how the Captain kiss her 
hair, how he ask Aida does she love 
him, how Aida prays by the grave of 
her ma, prays to have him again, to 
hold him, feel him— (slides a blue en- 
velope from between her breasts) feel 
him, till the scorchin’ flesh is on the 
page, and the smoke of thighs rises to 
ee 





Jessica: Stop it, stop it! (Her hand 
smooths a damp lock from her fore- 
head; then, controlled) That is—a letter 
from Aida to Captain Demarest? 


LOLLY: (offering it) All but what ain’t 
burned to cinders. 


yessica: Take it away! Put it—put it on 
the table. 


LOLLY: (does so) Can I come ride in 
the carriage with you? 


Jessica: How did you get that letter? 


LOLLY: Conjur done it, the true way, 
with Aida’s supper cup and a hank of 
her hair. We pour the wax and it cool 
out evil. Then conjur he say the word 
and . 


(sessica pulls her fixed stare from the 
letter.) 

Jessica: Never mind Old Beel. 
did you get it? 


How 


LOLLY: It come in the Captain’s washin’. 


Jessica: (stifling a sudden cry of reali- 
zation) His box of linen, it goes to you 
-of course! 


LOLLY: Straight to me. (Jessica fights 
the fascination of the letter.) This 
that’s when it come, this 
mornin’ I’m settin’ to wash. I’m pilin’ 
silk with silk, cotton with cotton. I’m 
saying to myself, Ol’ Beel done me a 
bad conjure, I ain’t caught up with that 
woman yet. (JESSICA succumbs, reads 
the letter hungrily.) Sudden I feels a 
crinkle in my hand. There's this mess 
of trouble, secret-like in the Captain's 
pocket, While conjure reads it to me 
did he get the bulgin’ eye and the... 


mornin’, 


yessica: That’s enough! (The letter 
rises dangling from her arm.) You and 
Old Beel, you made this up! 


LOLLY: No, Miss Jessie, 
That's the true! 


we didn’t! 


Jessica: You hate Aida! You're falsein’ 
on her! (paces in fury) 


LOLLY: May I die in the lap of the devil 
if it ain’t the true. 


Jessica: They wouldn't dare! 
LOLLY: Gimme back the letter 


Jessica: No. I'm going to find out. 
You'll rot in the Yard for this 


LOLLY: Not me! Miss Jessie. 


Jessica: You, or she! 


LOLLY: Not me! Can I ride in the car- 
riage with you? 


yessica: (halts, screaming) Will you get 
out of here? 


(LoLLy flies, uncertain of her success. 
Jessica rereads the terrible letter. 
enters. 


AIDA 
Jessica hides the letter in her 
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bosom, steadies herself at the table. 
aipa has brought Jessica’s dress.) 


ama: Thank goodness, I have it done 
now. (notices Jessica’s tense expres- 
sion) What’s the matter, Miss Jessie? 
You look a fright. Anything wrong? 


Jessica: (sings) Can’t get myself to- 
gether 
Now I feel a change of weather. 


AIDA: (spoken) That measly little cloud? 
It’s nothing at all. 


JESSICA: (stepping into her gown with 
aipa’s help, addressing her pointedly) 
A cloud can be so treacherous— 
Drifting in like a feather 

To ice the wind and weather. 
(sweetly, confidentially) 

To me you've been a darker twin, 
Keeper of all my secrets. 

I'll tell you— 

I read a letter— 

Some words— 

And they’ve poisoned me. 


Aipa: (spoken—in hushed fear) Who's 
the letter from? 


sessica: This letter says my soldier boy 


JESSICA: You're his creature! You've been rolling with him! 


Will never share my bed now— 
He’s lost himself in a wilderness— 
He’s gone, in fact, he’s dead now! 


Aiwa: It’s not the truth! He can’t 


dead! 


* yessica: Yes! He is dead, 
And gone, 

Forgotten. 

Why are you crying? 


*amwa: (breaking) No! He’s not. 


arpa: I can’t stop the tears nohow! 


JESSICA: (sings) But why are you 
wrought up? 


arpa: I’ve got to cry! — 
When the man is a good man. 


gessica: Liar! (spoken) You're his 
creature! You've been rolling with him! 


ama: What devil is making you talk 
like that? 
JESSICA: 


This, you lying bitch! This! 


(takes letter from bosom, flings it at 
AIDA who stoops for it) Behind my back 
tossin’ him, turning him against me! 


(Dorothy Sarnoff, Elaine Malbin) 
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arpa: Lord, what have I done wrong? 


Jessica: Don’t get pious with me. You 
haven't told me. You are his creature, 
Say it! 


AIDA: (inaudibly) No... 


Jessica: Well—(sings) I lied to try you. 
I died, not Raymond. ama wakens.) 
Yes he is—living. 


Aina: (drops to her knees in religious 
ecstasy) Ma, you heard me praying! 


JESSICA: (sings, fiendishly) 

Tell Ma how you’ve been straying. 
Say—a white man 

Has turned your head— 

Took you to bed!— 

And left you weeping. 

White just wants black for sleeping! 


AIDA: (rises, defiantly) I know diff’rent. 
To me he’s diff’rent. 

We're both in love— 

(sessica slaps arpa hard—knocking her 
down) 

Ah! (SHE cringes.) 

That isn’t so! 

No, no! 

I'm raving—ah— 


You own my pillow and own my bed. 

It’s you that I come to for salt and 
bread. 

You keep me livin’, but am I livin‘? 

Even my love goes to you instead. 


Jessica: (whacks awa with parasol) 

Black-hearted witch, to your doom 
you've been flying! (again) 

Hell let you loose while the night wind 
was crying! 

You’re my possession, my slave, and 
I'll sell you 

To some dismal swampland to wither 
and die! (spoken) Now get my 

shoes on. 


(awa stoops and laces Jessica’s shoes.) 


*armpaA: You keep me livin’, but am I 
livin’? 

Even my love goes to you instead. 

No more! 

No more! 

My love from my hand you tore. 

What for? 

What for? 

My love— 

Lost to me— 

No more! 


* yessica: Down to the swamp-land! 

You slammed the door, 

Became a whore, 

A vulgar creature! 

My heart is sore. 

You know what for! 

I'll always hate you for turning out 
a whore, 

A two-faced whore! 


* Singing together. 
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(A fanfare of TRUMPETS off. JESSICA 
kicks awa aside, goes quickly left, turns 
to Aida.) 


JESSICA: (spoken) They’re here—at the 
levee! Get ready. You're conting with 
me. (sings—as the triumphant soLpIEr’s 
CHORUS roars in the distance) 

Come along and watch me meet him 
Count the kisses as I greet him. 

In the sun you'll see us stand as one. 
Come, girl, and have your fun. 


SOLDIERS’ VOICES: (simultaneously: with 

the above) Me and Lee, we made the 
Yankee holler. 

Lee and me, in perfect harmony. 

We matched Lee against the Yankee 
dollar. 

Rum, tum, ta-tee, tum for Robert E. 
Lee and me. 


aiwa: You must be the devil’s daughter, 
Pouring salt where I am wounded. 
You have blood of icy water— 

For a heart, a heavy stone. 

Can’t you see how bad I’m wounded? 
Leave me here to die alone! 


* yessica: My revenge will be you see- 
ing us happy. 

Pretty soon his wife I'll be. 

Only me his wife, his wife, can be! 

And when we marry you'll be our 
slave, 

A slave to me. 


* arpa: Leave me be! 
I know God’ll 

Find a grave 

Soon a grave 

A grave for me. 


+ sessica: Yes! Why send you so far? 
I'll keep you here as you are! 


+ ama: A grave! 
Oh God! 


+ sotprers: Yankee Doodle went to 
town 
So we went and slapped him down! 


Jessica: (spoken) You'll stay and serve 


_ us — me — him — our children! (sings) 


That’s how I'll have my revenge! 


(JESSICA exits triumphantly. The so- 
piers’ chorus swells to its conclusion.) 


soLprers: Joy for General Lee and me! 
(awa falls to her knees, praying.) 


ama: Hear me, Oh Lord. 
I am your child. 
Ah—it’s dark— 

Father, I fell, 

Father, I weep 

Lay me to sleep 

In still misery. 

Oh Lord, 

My God— 


+ Singing together. 


Take me 
To you. 
(sHE crumbles and lies still.) 


CURTAIN 


Scene 5 


TIME: Immediately after. 
PLACE: The Square at the Boat Landing. 


This is a river town. The civic center 
is at the water’s edge. A _ triumphal 
arch of uncertain but flamboyant design 
rises directly center where the well- 
worn steps of the levee will resound to 
the conquerors’ boots. The sun is fall- 
ing. The sails of the river craft are 
triangles of orange and bronze on a 
sheet of liquid copper. At the left a 
reviewing stand waits as makeshift and 
On the right 
cotton bales and other hulks of com- 
merce have been stacked and prettied 


charming as the arch. 


into some order. Here the Negroes will 
watch, neutrally. Overhead, uniting 
this extravagance of form, but chiefly 
to soften the glare, hangs a billowing 
canopy of red silk with white diagonal 
bars and blue stars—the flag of the 
Confederacy. 


The homecoming has turned into a fair. 
The entire town is out, everyone in 
holiday clothes, every spot where the 
arriving boat may be glimpsed crowded 
with waving arms, laughing faces. A 
boat whistle blasts. The excitement 
mounts. The PEOPLE burst into song. 


ALL: Sing as our legions swing along! 
Sing to the King called Cotton! 
When Lincoln is forgotten 

This new and great 

Confederated State 

Still will be great and strong! 


(The sovprers are coming down singly, 
boys happy to be home.) 


ruMoRD: They’re coming off the boat! 


WOMAN: (shoving and straining on tip- 
toe) Ambie! We’re here! Here, darlin’! 


(aA Boy in spotless Confederate gray 
shoves through and sweeps the WOMAN 
into an embrace, the crowp making 
way, momentarily hushed.) 


crown: (sing) Hero! 


(Another gray-clad figure works him- 
self into view.) 


A GOATEED OLD GENTLEMAN: 
home, son! 


Welcome 


(THE BOY runs to a LITTLE OLD LADY, 
holds her at arm’s length, kisses her 
damp cheek) 


crown: (sing) Hero! 


(OTHER SOLDIERS have wormed through, 
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found their loved ones, exchanged em- 
braces.) 


A SOLDIER: Sis! (HE sweeps a YOUNG WO- 
MAN off her feet.) Where’s Mom an’ 
Pop? (He is surrounded by a clucking 
family group.) 


crown: (sing) Hero! 


(A tardy girl runs to 2 soldiers who 
have been sadly waiting.) 


cmRL: Sugar, you’re home. (sHE kisses 


him fervently.) 


crowpb: (sing—tenderly, thankfully, yet 
gaily) Heroes are home! 

Heroes everyone! 

How they took Bull Run! 

Rest your sword an’ gun. 

Rest yourself, my son. 

Rest yourself, my son. 

Heroes! 

Welcome home, you native son, 
Celebrate what you've won. 


(Softly they have spread to stand ab- 
sorbed in loving groups, while NEGRO 
WOMEN gather their scampering chil- 
dren from under the feet of the 
mighty.) 


NEGRO WOMEN: (sing to the children) 

When you grow up to be 

About as big as me, 

Or even bigger, 

You'll know when you ain't free 

You don’t figger 

In none of de fun. 

You's sweet as sugar candy 

Your feet, they jes’ as handy. 

Go free! 

Cause only bein’ free is dandy! 

You'll dance same as they do in the 
sun ! 


(Suddenly, the blare of TRUMPETS. 
The CHILDREN scream with delight, are 
whisked aside. A signal has been given: 
the festivities are to start in earnest. 
The square is quickly a formal place, 
the crowp hushed. The TRUMPETERS 
flank the arch. Sabres naked, the so.- 
DIERS execute a manual of arms; the 
Color Guard manoeuvres. Finally, the 
GENERAL appears, JESSICA on his arm, 
RAY behind, arpa trailing, a majestic 
cortege down a precise arbor of sabres. 
The MAYOR and OFFICIALS greet them 
and escort them to the reviewing stand.) 


MAYOR: (over the clapping) And now, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, for your delec- 
tation and pleasure, and at considerable 
expense—the troop of Professor Salim 
Bey, direct from Paris, France—by way 
of New Orleans. 


(A burst of lively music and the BALLET 
leaps center. A small traveling circus has 
been engaged. Acrobats, tumblers, pres- 
tidigitators with over-elaborate tricks, 
erotically costumed, follow each other 
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in rapid and exciting confusion to the 
crowd’s mounting joy. Then on a high 
note of hilarity, the professionals cease 
and the climax, locally conceived, is 
rolled on. The Fioat is a domain of 
flowers, greenery and tinsel inhabited 
by the tots of the town, dressed as 
King Cotton and his Courtiers. The 
crown loves it. 
with abandon.) 


They revert to song 


ALL: Sing to that thing: Commodity! 
Sing to the King called Cotton! 
When Lincoln is forgotten 

This new and great 

Confederated state 

Still will be great and free. 


* TOWNSFOLK: Hurrah! 
Hurrah! 

Hurrah! 

Hail King of Cotton! Hurrah! 
Hail King of Cotton! Hurrah! 
Cotton! 

Cotton! 

Cotton! 

Cotton! 

Hurrah! 


* SOLDIERS AND OTHERS: Fair land of 
cotton 

We love thee 

Fair land we love thee 

For the wealth of white you bring 

White wealth you bring 

White wealth you bring 

Fair land 

Fair land 

Fair land where Cotton is King 

Land where Cotton is King. 


(The communal rite has ended with 
cheers and dancing.) 


MAYOR soURBY: Well done .. . well 
done This, Gentlemen and Fair 
Ladies, brings to a close the celebration 
of the victory of Bull Run. As Mayor 
of this city it is now my pleasure to 
turn to the silken side of things. It 
seems that the gallantry of our boys 
has roused a corresponding sentiment 
in the hearts of their ladies fair. And 
so I am happy to announce a joyous 
commemoration of this day in a double 
wedding—they are all dear friends of 
mine—(consults card) Hank Barlow 
and Buzz Meadows are marrying the 
Chapple girls—and step out 
where we can greet you! 


please 


(Pandemonium. Two blushing cIRts 
and two shy so.prers are kissed, pum- 
melled and pelted with flowers.) 


voices: Now that’s real fittin’! 
Sweets to the sweet! 

Hurray for the Grays! 

Nothin’ too good for the Grays! 


MAYOR soURBY: (as the din subsides) 
Yes indeed, the tribute of the fair sex 


* Singing together. 


is the finest tribute of all. And I tell 
you what I’m going to do. As Mayor 
sss 


(Suddenly—a volley of sHots! Two 
ROUGH-LOOKING MEN run in. They are 
dressed sufficiently alike, boots, short 
coats, wide-brimmed cavalry hats, to 
reveal their quasi-military character 
but different one from another to leave 
no doubt these are citizens—citizens 
with guns, and a purpose—for these are 
the dreaded “pata-rollers,” the roving 
squads that, by vigilance and drunken 
justice, keep the black man cowed. 
They are sooty, perspired, and hoarse- 
voiced, wild as bloodhounds nearing 
the scent.) 


Ist MAN: (pushing through) Out o’ the 
way, ma’am! 


2np MAN: Howie, you an’ Sam to the 
side! Back is covered. 


HOWIE: Bull, he’s treed this time! 


(The mayor intercepts their rush to 
the arch.) 


MAYOR: What's the meaning of this? 


BULL: There’s a nigrah hidin’ in there! 


HOwWIE: Us is roustin’ him out! 


MAYOR: We don’t want no messin’ with 
darkies now. 


BULL: (advances, removing his hat) 
Can't help it, your Honor. Been chasin’ 
this nigrah twenty hours runnin’. We’ll 
chain him and git. Got homes to go to 
same as anybody. 


mayor: God's bells! I won't have no 
fool darkey shadowin’ the loveliness of 
this hour. (to rumrorp) Mr. Rumford, 
please—as head of the State Patrol, 
can’t you do... 


BULL: (as RUMFORD comes forward) 
Howdy, Mr. Rumford. 


RUMFORD: It wouldn't be right, Brad, to 
obstruct the duty these men have to 
perform—but—I’m sure they can do 
what needs doin’ without recourse to 
noisy violence—(has turned to the Pa- 
trol) Can’t you, Bull? You see, with 
our ladies present an’ all... 


BULL: Yes, sir! We'll try. 


HOWIE: (the last to go) All depends 
how onery he gets. 


MAYOR: Well— (a nervous laugh, to the 
crowD) That’s the way the Lord wants 
it—a little sunshine and a little rain. 
(beaming again) Yes, children, you 
don’t know how pleased I am you spoke 
out. Where would you find a tribute 
more just, more spontaneous an’ heart- 
warmin’? Where, buf in the South. 
Now I'll do my part—I’ll perform the 
nuptial ceremony myself—right in City 
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Hall! (A joyous roar greets this an- 
nouncement.) And if there are any 
other lovebirds with a mind to go 
wingin’ off I'll do the same for them! 


(A GIRL runs to the Mayor) 


cirL: Steve an’ Onnie Tompkins are 
talkin’ it over right now. 


(A Boy and airt, far left, suddenly find 
themselves the center of all eyes.) 


MAYOR: (to the couple) It is true? Will 
I be unitin’ you as well? 


onniE: I will if Steve will. 
mayor: And Steve? 

STEVE: It’s up to Hutch. 
mayor: Hutch? 


STEVE: Dev Hutchinson there. (HE indi- 
cates a BOY who is avoiding the eyes of 
the cirt beside him.) Him an’ me’ve 
done most everythin’ together,—well- 
I will if Hutch will. 


mayor: An’ Hutch? 
HUTCH: I will if Lucy will. 
mayor: An’ Lucy? 


Lucy: Will I! (sHE grabs HUTCH and- 
rhythmically—she kisses HUTCH, STEVE 
kisses ONNIE, DOLLY kisses HANK, SIS 
kisses Buzz, and the crowp goes wild.) 


MAYOR: What a time, what a day! Are 
there any more? Is there anyone else 
to marry on this... 


A SOLDIER: What about Ray and Jessie! 
They been aimin’ to long enough! 


MAYOR: Come along, Miss Jessie. 


A WOMAN: (good-naturedly prodding 
RAY) Go along, sugar. Bend to the girl! 


A Boy: Come on, get the saddle on ’er, 
Ray boy! 


(Abruptly, JESSICA comes forward. AIDA 
is close behind.) 


Jessica: Wait. You haven’t asked me. 
Or do you think you can shoe a wild 
mare ? 


GENERAL FARROW: (interposing—worried) 
This is an odd time to be coy, la belle. 
Everybody in three counties is aware 
you and Ray are taking over Farrow 
Hall some day. I'd like to stand there 
in City Hall and give you away. I'd be 
mighty proud to do it—(looks to Ray) 
Eh, son? (ray is silent.) 


Jessica: He doesn’t answer. I wonder 
why. Aida—I wonder why. 


(awa shrinks in terror.) 


GENERAL FARROW: Stop this nonsense— 
and tell me, either of you—what’s hap- 
pened? 
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ray: Nothing, sir nothing 
but . . . sonie things I never figured, 
I mean... 


(Suddenly, the bark of guns, a hysteri- 
cal scream, and ADAM BROWN, Negro, 
comes charging down from among the 
bales, the patrot hot at his heels. BULL 
snaps a murderous whip. It cracks 
across the Negro’s back. He falls.) 


AIDA: Pa! Pa! (runs to Adam) 


BULL: (shoving her) Get away! (HE 
cracks the whip over ADAM 
Again.) 


again. 


AIDA: (screams) Aaah! That’s my fa- 
ther! My Pa! (drops to him, covers 
him with her body) 


BULL: Dirty thievin’ bastard! (HE raises 
the whip. ara’s eyes dilate with ter- 
ror.) 


RAY: (grabbing Bull’s arm) Hold on, 


you! 
BULL: (struggling) Le’ go! 


RAY: (twisting the whip away) Gimme 
that! 


BULL: Damn low son of... 
his pistol) 


(pulls out 


GENERAL FARROW: (steps between them) 
Bull! At ease! That’s my darkey you've 
got there. 


BULL: That one? 


GENERAL FARROW: Ran off over a year 
ago. Never thought he would. 


BULL: Nigrahs when they run, head 
north. This one kept goin’ south! 


GENERAL FARROW: (approaches ADAM) 
Adam, get up off the ground. (ADAM 
rises. HE stands a gaunt tower of a man. 
The hollows of his cheeks and the caves 
of his eyes speak of suffering and soul- 
weariness, but the eyes glow with inner 
fires. This is a man who will fight. His 
feet are bare, his arms almost bare 
down to paws which he uses freely, his 
hair a fierce mane touched with white. 
HE faces the General without fear.) You 
ran away from home. 


apAM: Ah got no home. 


GENERAL FARROW: This man says you've 
been running back to it. 


apAM: The free man, he got a home, 
even in the wilderness. 


GENERAL FARROW: You were my own 
darkey. I had you twenty years. Then 
you shamed me. 


apAM: Gimme them hunéered lashes an’ 
be done with! 


GENERAL FARROW: You opened my shade 
in the morning, you closed it at night 
My person was in your hands. Then 


you disgraced me. Made me out a bad 
master. Why? ... When... 


ADAM: (sings—interrupting) 

Don’t preach me! 

Was I the slave? 

Was you the master? 

That’s the gallin’ fact! 

From the secon’ the midwife done 
slap me 

Ain’t it true, from that first wail, you 
own me? 

There’s the grave not far off, still you 
own me. 

What did I had, ’side from bad, in 
between? 

I been tore, I been beat, I been hongry? 

It’s fo’ more than to eat that I’m hongry. 

Livin’ river inside o’ me 

Wanna move free 

Gotto live free 

Or why ever live? 

Ain’t us folks got the same eyes to see 
with? 

Hands, though black, jst’ as tender with 
young uns? 

When we die don’t we lie still as you do 

Till who care was this dust the master 
or slave? 


AIDA: (to the front of Adam, appeal- 
ingly, shielding him) 
Adam Brown, he’s the soul of my body 
He’s so fine, I'm just any nobody. 
Make me dust, I don’t lust after livin’ 
(ADAM embraces her, fiercely tender. 
THEY sing together.) t 
No! Don’t dare touch this body except 
over mine! 


(During the above THE NEGROES have 
grouped about the father and daughter, 


sharing the common misery. THEY sing 
along softly.) 


NEGROES: (simultaneously with above.) 

Adam Brown, he her soul an’ her body 

He so fine. She the breath of his body 

Live they must. They is thu’sty for 
livin’. 

No! Don’t wan’ to go befo’ their time. 


(THE GENERAL broods. His s!ave-holder’s 
heart is struggling with some deep at- 
tachment for this black man. ama’s 
plea has softened him further. Sud- 
denly, rnumForD breaks in, the PATA- 
ROLLERS and HE making common cause.) 


RUMFORD and the PATAROLLERS: Shut the 
mouth! Of this high talkin’ nigrah! 

Sell him South! Where he won’t grow 
no bigger! 


AIDA and the necroes: Oh, no! 


RUMFORD and the PATAROLLERS: Dig his 
grave! Let him be his own digger' 


AIDA and the necroges: Oh, no! 


RUMFORD and the PATAROLLERS: Let himi 
rave! 


AIDA and the NEGROES: Oh, no! 





RUMFORD and the PATAROLLERS: In the 
turpentine pits! 


(The following is sung to only six bars 
of music—simultaneously. ADAM sings 
defiance. amwa and the SLAVES sing a 
plea. rumForD and the MEN prod the 
General. The GENERAL and the TOWNS- 
PEOPLE sing their confusion. All in fif- 
teen seconds.) 


abaM: I don’t go yet 
I ain’t ready yet 

Got my plan 

Got me a plan to live 
As long as I can. 


*ama: Can’t you leave us be 
Leave my Pa just be? 

He’s the earth to me 

He’s the soul in my body. 


* wecroes: Can’t you leave them be 
Leave the man just be? 

He’s the Moses kin’ 

(Women) He’s so fine, so fine 
(Men) He's the soul in her body. 


JESSICA: Quite a nice scene 
Played by our queen 
Played with all the stops out. 
Let her highness be 
Humbled as I’ve been. 


* GENERAL: He was good once 
He was fine once 

Yes, he’s bad now 

I must think 

Must I punish this black man? 


* TOWNSPEOPLE: He was good once 
He was fine once 

But he’s bad now 

Punish him 

Not too harshly. 


RUMFORD and the PATAROLLERS: 
He’s no good 

He’s no good 

He’s no good 

He hangs 

Runners, traitors, all must die! 
(spoken) Take him away! 


AIDA: (spoken, to the General, to who- 
ever will listen) I won't rest, I won't 
live! Don’t you dare! 


(The furor mounts. Singing simulta- 
neously, the action suited to the word, 
the MEN go to ADAM, RAY intercedes, and 
ADAM pulls a gun. The crown recoil in 
horror, hushed. Only ama’s plea to 
Adam is heard.) 


aipa: Please, General Farrow 
Please save my father 

Spare him 

God is watching 

God is waiting 

God is begging you 

Forgive. 


* Singing together. 


(sees ADAM with gun) 
Ah, father, how could you? 


Jessica: Oh crude hussy 
Oh crude hussy 

Your bold glare 

Time must dim 

Time changes 

Time changes 

Makes dim. 


RAY: What do I do 

Which God do I follow 
Which God do I follow 

To be faithful, to be faithful 
My darlin’, faithful? 


*apaM: First you start with a plan. 
Fondest part of my plan 

Is to live on 

Live a free man 

Live a bold man. (gun!) 

That’s my plan! 


* wecroges: First he start with a plan. 
Bestest part of the plan 

Is to live on 

Live a free man 

Live a bold man. 

That’s his plan! 


RUMFORD and the PATAROLLERS: 
Down to the turpentine swampland 
Down to the crocodile swampland 
Send him, send him. 

There malaria warms him 

There will rattlesnakes kiss him 
Yes, the wages of running are 
Death in the swamp! 


* GENERAL: I must think. 

I must pass on this matter 
With calm justice 

With all justice. 

One must think. 

I must think. 


* wecroes: Never cruel 

But there’s justice 

God’s justice 

To do. 

(Now, sung simultaneously: ADAM 
guards his life with the gun. The 
PATAROLLERS would shoot but the cEN- 
ERAL restrains them. Twice SOLDIERS 
attempt to surprise apaM from the rear 
but, catlike, ne wheels and foils them. 
Then ray, to the crown’s warning cries, 
walks slowly into the threatening pistol. 
An instant of heart-chilling uncertainty, 
and ADAM gives it up. The crown roars 
its relief. apam is brutally subdued.) 


RUMFORD and the PATAROLLERS: 
You will die! 


* arpa: Father, don't! 
* ADAM and NEGROES: No, you don’t! 


* JESSICA, RAY, GENERAL, TOWNSPEOPLE: 
Adam, don’t! 


RUMFORD and the PATAROLLERS: 
You will die! 


* arpa: Father, don’t! 
* aDAM and NEGROES: No, you don’t! 


* JESSICA, RAY, GENERAL, TOWNSPEOPLE: 
Adam, don’t! 


RUMFORD and the PATAROLLERS: 
In a high place 

You will dangle 

Your body in death’s dance 
You will suffer 

Your body to dance. 

So will justice, will 

Justice be 

Served up to heaven 

As in hell below 

You rest and fry! 

(apaM relinquishes gun.) 

So will justice, will justice be served. 
In justice you die! 


(Simultaneously with above) 
** apam: No I won’t be no harvest 
No high lonesome harvest 
For crows screaming by. 
(RAY advances.) 

If 

I go 

I go with someone 

Willing in my six 

Of earth to lie! 
(Relinquishes gun) 

What’s the use? 

Alone 

Alone is how we die. 


** necRoEs: No he won't be no harvest 
Not the lonesome harvest 
Crows come to polish so dry. 


Who will give his six 
Of earth to try? 


It’s alone 
We must die. 


AIDA: (simultaneously with above) 
Listen, father 

Aida knows you 

Your kind 

Can’t hurt a fly. 

(RAY advances.) 

Stop 

This man 

This man 

He'll kill him 

He'll be dead 

And so will I! 

(ADAM relinquishes gun.) 
Father, God is nigh. 


JESSICA: (simultaneously with above) 
You’re a wild tiger 

A tiger 

Die a tiger 

Die a tiger 

Don't live a lie. 


Sitop 
This man 
This man 


** Singing together, simultaneously 
with above. 
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Don’t shoot him. If you 
Touch a hair 
Of his I die! 


Tiger friend, goodbye. 


RAY: (simultaneously with above) 
Adam 

Why die in passion 
Why be evil 

Why add evil 

To evil? 

Uncloud your eye. 
(advances) 

Drop 

Your gun 

Don’t point 

Don’t shoot it. You will 
Bring the stars 

Down from the sky! 
(takes gun) 

Thank you, Adam 

You have spared me 
The starry sky. 

** GENERAL: In your eye 
There is madness 
Madness burns 

And debauches 

Your eye. 

Who'll want to 

Bury you but I? 


** Singing together, simultaneously 
with above. 


You remembered our tie. 
Remembered our tie. 


** TOWNSPEOPLE: In his eye 
There is madness 

There is madness 

A fever 

A fever to die. 


Who will stoop to 

Hide you from the sky? 
Now, slave 

In justice die. 


(The PATAROLLERS grab apaM. There is 
a stunned silence.) 


ama: Lord, General, no! My pa, my 
poor old pa! 
GENERAL FARROW: He did it to himself. 


RUMFORD: Take him away! 


RAY: Hold on! That’s my man. Let him 


go! 


RUMFORD: Your man? 


ray: Yes, mine! (to the General) Gen- 
eral, you said Adam goes to me when 
I marry Jessica— and —I’m marrying 
Jessica. I’m asking you for her hand 
in marriage. 


RUMFORD: What’s this! 


CROWD: Sing as our legions swing along! 
Sing to the King called Cotton! 


GENERAL FARROW: Why, that’s all I’ve 
been hoping for years, my Jessie mar- 
ryin’ Raymond. I’m glad you've come to 
your senses, my boy. Yes, indeed, I .. . 


RUMFORD: But this is still your nigrah! 


GENERAL FARROW: Why, bless me, no, if 
Ray wants him. He’s his. I always 
promised—part of his dowry when he 
became my son—and here’s the day! 
Come here, la belle! 


(JESSICA approaches, smiles wryly to 
AIDA, trembling.) 


RUMFORD: I don’t care whose he is. He 
hangs just the same. 


RAY: What’ve you to say about it? 


RUMFORD: It’s not me. It’s the law! A 
slave who turns a weapon on his mas- 
ter, hangs! He had a gun! 


ray: That’s my gun. I gave it to him 
Case dismissed. 


RUMFORD: It’s a lie! 
up to.. 


you're making it 


GENERAL FARROW: What differénce do a 
few legalities make! A man can do 
what he wants with his property. Now 
Ray is my property, my son—and I'll 
take a cane to you if you don’t stop 
your growling and clap him on the 


(foreground: Dorothy Sarnoff, Kenneth Schon, William Olvis, Elaine Malbin, William Dillard) 
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back. He’s marryin’ Jessie. Bless you 
two... (HE has joined ray’s and Jes- 
sre’s hands.) Hear that, everybody? 
Everybody in earshot of my voice is 
invited to the wedding! 


(Glad to relieve their tension the 
crowd reverts to jollity with a whoop, 
swirling about the lovers. Dancing 
breaks out again. All the following is 
sung simultaneously.) 


crowp: Sing as our legions swing along! 
Sing to the King called Cotton! 

When Lincoln is forgotten 

This new and great 

Confederated State 

Still will be great and strong! 


They have their Boston 

Call that a town? 

We have our Memphis 

Now that’s a town! 

To live in—Yessirree! 

Each tree in place 

Each stone by grace 

Of God who loves us, 

Who loves us well. 

Sing out! Sing out! Sing out! 

Sing! We have whipped the Yanks, 
now all is well! 

Sing out! Sing out! Sing out! 

All abolitionists will groan in hell! 

Sing! South! Sing along! 


aia: Spring—how can I sing your song? 
Oh Spring—in me you're cold now; 
My heart, a leaf gone old now, 

For wind to whirl along. 


I won’t find the city— 

There’s no place I know 
Where this heart, just stopped, 
Can start to go. 

Chariot! oh swing low 

Now I have no spring, no, 
Now I sing no song. 


Jessica: Sing us a springtime wedding 
song! 

Spring! It was time you came along! 

Love I have waited years for, 

Many years for, 

Shed tears for, 

You have brought along! 


I will laugh at winter 
Summer days for me! 
Spring and fall 

I'll have him all to me. 
What joy to sing now 
Of love and spring now. 
Hear me sing my song! 


RAY: Sing a happy springtime song! 
It’s spring, and I will marry. 

Oh heart! Don’t learn the tune 
You have to carry 

When love has done you wrong. 


There will be a wedding. 
Lavish wedding. 

So bravely 

My love I'll promise then. 
Ah, yes! 
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My love I'll promise then. 
Will I sing along when 
Lovers sing a song then? 
Will I sing a song? 


(sessica, the troubled ray beside her, 
is the center of the crown’s frenzied 
display. Far at the other end a1pa wilts 
in apdam’s arms, his breast blotting her 
tears.) 


CURTAIN 


ACT TWO 

Scene 1 

TIME: Three weeks later. 

PLACE: The Terrace of the House again. 


A music of night birds and tropical 
languor fills the air. Watched by the 
yellow stars the house is dozing. It is 
the end of a tropical day. Far on the 
horizon the embers of the sun are about 
to die. The earth and its green things 
smoulder and give up their heat. The 
river sleeps under a pall of steam. The 
house has one more thing to do. Wrap- 
ped in shadow, it sits up, eyeing the 
world through half-shuttered windows 
where a glint of candlelight flickers. 


On the lawn tomorrow’s BRIDESMAIDS 
are being coached by mr. sourBy. A 
small party of house guests look on. 
JASON and LOLLY are in attendance. 


soursy: Turn around, ladies—lovely— 
just lovely. Now into your bridesmaid’s 
formation. Good! Ladies, the rehearsal 
for the wedding has been a complete 
success. These are the positions for the 
farewell, and tomorrow you must do it 
perfectly. There, a little straighter—a 
little sweeter, (music) Who is that 
coming, Jason? 


Jason: It’s the folks from the congre- 
gation with the present for Miss Jessie. 


sourBy: You better go get her. 


(Jason leaves. The NEGROES come from 
the shadow, still in a religious thrall, 
singing the song below.) 


NEGRO MEN: Han’ down my crown all 
made o’ gold 

Han’ down my harp all made o’ gold 

Roll out the flyin’ chariot 

I'm gwine to jine my Lord. 


NEGRO WOMEN: Oh Glory 
Oh Glory 
Oh Lord. 


NEGRO MEN: Evenin’s I'll taste your 
wine, Lord 
Mornin’s I'll sing your song. 


NEGRO MEN and WOMEN: Oh Glory 
Sing Glory 

Sing Glory 

Oh Lord. 


(During the above a galary of white 
folk have entered from the house: ruM- 
FORD, RAY, AIDA, who joins the NEGROES; 
finally, on the arm of the GENERAL, 
JESSICA, a queen in shimmering satin. 
FISHER steps forward and “speeches.”) 


FISHER: General, sir. We come on the 
eve of Miss Jessie and Master Raymond 
gettin’ married. We come praisin’ the 
Lord, for a weddin’ is the smile of the 
Lord. An’ we brung the mos’ we have. 
(a quick aside to TWO LITTLE GIRLS in 
pretty frocks of white, yellow and white 
flowers in their hair, holding a bundle 
gay with flowers) Go on, chillun! (They 
present the bundle to Jessica who strips 
it with Lolly’s help.) Miss Jessie, there’s 
gifts of gold and silver, and there’s the 
gift made in the night by fingers tired 
from the field. There ’tis!—for your 
hearts to twine under, lovin’ and warm. 


(Revealed at last the present is a “piec- 
ened” quilt, gay as spring. There is 
some applause by the whites.) 


Jessica: Oh, thank you. Thank you all. 
It’s beautiful. 


GENERAL: (simultaneously) Thank you, 
thank you, thank you all. (to the Ne- 
groes) My daughter and I are more 
than pleased, more than pleased. To- 
morrow is a full holiday. Your barbe- 
cue will be one you'll never forget. And 
I want to see a long sick list, from 
over-stuffin’. (He chuckles.) Shall we 
go in, sweet? 


(JASON and the NEGROES turn to go.) 


JESSICA: Jason, wait! (gently disengages 
herself from the General) Go in with- 
out me, Poppa. (Goes to Jason. The 
GENERAL waves the guests to withdraw. 
He remains with Ray, both troubled.) 
Where are you going, now? 


JASON: 
ma’am. 


Back to the meetin’ house 


yessica: You’re holding evening service, 
aren’t you? 


Jason: That’s right, ma’am. 


Jessica: Take me with you. I’ve heard 
you, ever since I was little. Mother 
once said, those sounds are going to 
heaven. I want to be with you tonight. 


JASON: We don’t do nothin’ but speak to 
the Lord. Is that what you want? 


JESSICA: (sings, slowly turning where 
Ray is) Pray 

I want to pray 

That someone may 

Give me the love of his heart 

The way this heart of mine 

Is his now forever. 


Jason: (softly) Chile, you is welcome. 
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JESSICA: (to the General) Father, I can’t 
smile anymore. (the GENERAL goes in 
silently. sessica shivers.) Aida 
Lolly, my shawl. (LOLLY goes.) 


(The NEGROES resume their spiritual. 
Some of the women dance toward Jes- 
sica, beginning there and then the de- 
vout moving of bodies to the sounds 
that go to heaven.) 


NEGRO WOMEN: Oh Glory. 
Oh Glory. 
Oh Lord. 


NEGRO MEN: Evenin’s I'll taste your 
wine, Lord 
Mornin’s I'll sing your song. 


NEGRO MEN and WOMEN: Oh Glory 
Sing Glory ; 

Sing Glory 

Oh Lord. 


(The dance diminishes to a rhythmic 
parade to the church, taking them off. 
Only Ray and AIDA remain, apart, RAY’S 
eyes trying to leap the chasm between 
them. He hears someone coming from 
the house. He goes, right. LOLLY comes 
out carrying Jessica’s shawl. She passes 
Apa bravely, pauses, turns.) 


LOLLY: You comin’ along? (AIDA turns 
from her stonily.) Aida, mosey down 
to the church with me. I can’t go alone. 
I'm scared. 


arpa: Why scared? 
LOLLY: On accoun’ of you. 


AIDA: Me? 


LOLLY: That letter, the letter to the 
Captain. It was me that thieve it, bring 
it to Miss Jessie. 


aIpa: I knew. 


LOLLY: I’m the snake, the hissin’ evil 
that bite you, bring you the misery. 
(ama is silent.) Don’t just stand there! 
Curse my name! why don’t you? Curse 
my name and wash me clean, oh wash 
me clean so’s I can pray again. 


arpa: I— I forgive you. 


LOLLY: (wipes the liquid from her nose) 
How’d I know I was goin’ to feel so 
bad? 


(LoLLy slips away. The house has been 
slowly retiring. Now its last gleam 
of intelligence has faded out and it 
breathes in a deep sleep. ata is alone 
in the dead of night.) 


AIDA: (sings) 

Him— why this talk of him 

Why go remind me? 

It’s over 

Yes— like a babe that has died in 
his ma 

That’s how it’s over. 

The brown river would have had me 
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His bed he’d give me room in. 

I could have drowned me 

Pulled down around me the green 
world. 


I rise each morning 
Alone 

Alone 

I face the night. 


Alone 
Alone 
Nothing is right. 


Time was I knew the sun 

I knew the moonlight 

Knew when the wingin’ birds 
Would shadow me all day. 
Bright in my heaven 

Your smilin’ was my noonkght. 
O darlin’ lover 

Why did you fade away? 

You left me, lover 

Alone 

In crowds I cry 

I cry where stars alone come by. 
Where will I borrow 

Tears for tomorrow? 

Alone 

My own ran dry. 


Alone 
Lost, lost, alone, alone. 


Once I knew how to laugh 

I knew the call to dance 
Knew how to sing along 
When banjo strings would play. 
twelve month of springtime 
All perfect for romancing. 

O darlin’ lover 

Then came the snow in May. 
You left me, lover 

Now winter wind am I 

Up streets I moan 


” 


“T’m all alone! 
Left all alone 
So all alone 

I die. 


From morn to night 
Alone 
Alone I cry. 


(ama bends her way to the church, 
moving with bowed head. Suddenly, 
from the deeper dark right apam 
springs.) 


ADAM: (a low, tense call) Chile! 


(AIDA starts, utters a cry.) 


aiwa: Ah! Who’s that? (peers across) 
Pa? 


ADAM: (a warning finger at his lips) 
Shh! I need bandages, iodine and the 
soothin’ syrup. Where’s Miss Jessie’s 
satche:. 


awa: In the closet by the front stair. 


(aDAM signals to the blackness at his 
back, dashes into the house. awa trem- 
bles. A twin spectre appears—a sweat- 


stained Negro supporting the dragging 
body of another. The suffering man 
sinks down to rest against the middle 
column aided by his soft-talking friend.) 


(apam is back, groping in the planta- 
tion dispensary, a black leather bag.) 


apaM: Give him this. (HE extends a 
green bottle for the friend to put to 
the sick man’s lips. ADAM continues 
stuffing medical things from the satchel 
into the friend’s pockets.) 


(to aipa during the above) These breth- 
ren need to be strong. They got to be 
home by mornin’. 


arpa: Where’re they from? 


ADAM: The Yazoo. (HE must answer her 
demanding eye.) Had us a meetin’ over 
in the pine patch. We got found out 


arpa: Colored, meetin’ in secret? 


ADAM: (corking the bottle) You best go 
now. (helping the sufferer up and on 
his way) Come, Daniel. You got hours 
to go before you sleep. 


arpa: Whats he sick with? 


ADAM: His thigh flesh is tore by a hole 
of blood. 


arpa: What from? 


ADAM: Gunpowder! (The MEN are drag- 
ging off.) Go with God. (The spectres 
have faded into the night.) 


apa: The poor man. 
(ADAM turns to AIDA.) 


ADAM: Little Aida, you got to be a wo- 
man now, an’ learn the dark ways of 
the men. (a panther-like look about, 
returns) That meetin’. I done it. I’m 
the hub o’ the wheel. 


AIDA: Pa! 


ADAM: Soon they come slashin’ your 
mattress, lookin’ for me. 


arpa: Oh pa, I worry for you. What hell 
is breaking? 


abaM: Ain’ nothin’ to be scared, chile. 
That’s the way the beast have—a time 
to be low, and a time to spring and kill. 
The master, he make us the beast. We 
got guns! 


AIDA: Pa! 
ADAM: An’ a time to use them! 
awa: Who gave you the guns? 


ADAM: The brother to the North. He 
comin’ this way, talkin’ for us with 
guns. We echoes with guns, guns to the 
back of white folks that won’t set the 
black man free! 


ara: Oh pa, you mustn’t! Don’t mix in 
with evil! 
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avaM: The Lord don’ mean no evil. He 
mean good. He done gimme a sign, like 
he gave Moses one. 


aipa: A sign? What sign? 


apam: Look. (picks up a stray twig, 
drops to his knees, scrawls in the dirt) 
What do you see? 


awa: (reads) “Adam Brown.” 
ADAM: That’s my name! 


aipa: You can write! You learned how 
to write! 


apam: Fifty years waitin’! They learn 
me in the North. Then they study me 
in ways to deliver my people. When 
the sun ups to spill his blood in the 
valley we ups with him! 


ama: Oh pa! a handful of colored 
against the anger of them. You'll go 
down. 


avamM: Who sayin’ a handful? We're 
sprinkled the land over, sheaf for sheaf, 
rye to their wheat. And we ain’ alone! 
(sings) Have brothers 

Have Lincoln 

Have God 

Three stone to stand on 


There’s my name 

And it’s written there by my hand 
At last by my hand 

It’s written “Adam Brown.” 


arpa: There’s your name 

And it’s written there by your hand 
At last by your hand 

Is written “Adam Brown.” 


ADAM: (up) And with this sign, 
This bush I see there burnin’ 
I'll learn my folk to flee 

This Egypt sky. 


awa: Is this a dream 

Or am I at the turnin’? 

Is there a love to shelter me 
Before I die 

Before I die? 


ADAM: I been told how the northern sky 
will brighten 

How fire! an’ brimstone! will level all 
this down. 

Once proud bones will be sown aroun’ 
to whiten 

Free men! black men! will reap this 
teary groun’ 


arpa: Lord, be an anvil 
And a mighty hammer 
Strike! mighty hammer 
Bust our iron chains 


*Lord blow our summer here 
Drive that snow, blow that window 
clear 


(*) Singing together 
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Drive that snow, Lord, there’s no more 
day 

Blow the earth with heat 

Bring us the sweet of May. 


*apam: We'll know it 
We'll know the sweet of May 


(They are in a rapture of hope, in a 
half-embrace. avam speaks confiden- 
tially.) 


apam: Aida chile, lemme explain you 
somethin’. There was a fella comin’ to 
lead us. But we is found out! four days 
too soon. Now, we ups this mornin’ or 
never. But the fella he ain’ come yet. 
By mornin’ we need this fella. 


arpa: Isn’t that you? 


ADAM: I’m just a man, easy with a word, 
easy with his blood for the good o’ my 
people. We need us a soldier man. 


apa: Where will you find him? 


ADAM: (carefully) There’s one, here- 
abouts, a white man studied in war, 
a captain. He do it. On accoun’ o’ you. 


AIDA: (unwilling to believe) Pa 
no 


ADAM: Yes. Captain Raymond. 
arpa: No, no! Never! 
abaM: You the woman he love. 
arpa: Never, never! 


ADAM: (pointing where Ray is, off) You 
why he don’ want to marry Miss Jessie. 


arwa: You! foolin’ with me. 


ADAM: I ain’t in no mind for foolin’! 
You love him, I know. 


arpa: How? you, with the heart so big! 
How can I turn him on his own kind? 


ADAM: He most turn already. I drop 
a word now an’ then. He listen. He 
listen and go pale. 


aipaA: Don’t mad-dog him no more! 
ADAM: He comin’ here. 

AIDA: He is? 

ADAM: I say you askin’ for him. 
arpa: I won’t see him! 

ADAM: You got to! 


AipaA: I won't put him in a box of pine! 


Not for nobody! 


ADAM: (in cold fury) Ah. I been think- 
in’ you my chile. My chile dare to love 
You don’ love but the joy o’ sufferin’ 
an’ nothin’ besides 


AIDA: Father, no! 
You rob me! 


(sings) 


I need my drop of pride! 
No! No! I won't! 


ADAM: (spoken—fiercely) Get out of 
our house! Your ma don’ want ‘you! 
I don’ want you! (sings) 

You're false like that other 

Your cold-blooded father 

Who ravage your mother 

You’re spawn of a brute! 

(grabs her prisoner at the wrist) 
You’re white like that sinner 

Who whiten your liver! 

Go crumb at his dinner 

Go heel at his boot! 


AIDA: (spoken, pulling to free herself) 
You’re hurting me, father. 


ADAM: (flinging her off) I ain’t now 
your father! 


aipa: You are! You are! Don’t drive 
me away! 


ADAM: (sings) 

You had a ma with eyes tellin’ 
Secrets the saints have give her, 
Seein’ her breast in your lips of chalk 
Set all my heart aquiver. 

So arm in arm to the church we walk 
An’ you become my child. 


arpa: Forgive! Forgive! Do it for ma! 


ADAM: Small was the fault she own to 
I see them bare her body 
Scream! as they lash that body— 


arpa: Ah! 

ADAM: What’s more, I couldn’t die! 
AlpaA: Father! 

ADAM: You one o’ those! — 

ama: No! 

ADAM: Ma’s murderers! 

arpa: No! 


ADAM: Them, Judas, you sold your soul 
! 


to: 
(He ends in a passionate cadence of his 
own, strides left.) 


AIDA: (runs, throws herself in his way) 
Ah, no! Ah, no! No, father, no! I'm 
not, I’m not, I’m not, I’m not! 


(One mighty pull by apamM and aIDA 
flies out of his way, far to the left, 
totters, falls.) 


ADAM: (bounces to her side, in a wild 

rhythm) 

So proud with your white blood! 

One spot of our blood, a drop of black 
on the lily white page, an’ you’re tore 
from the Book o’ Life, trompled, 

The same slave as I is! 

(He goes.) 


AIDA: (a scream that arrests his flight) 


Aaaah! (Her hands, the fingers rigid, 





slide down her sweat-wet face.) 

No more. 

What’s love? What’s love? 

(slowly rises, slowly approaches the 
quivering giant) 

Father, flesh is feeble 

At best it’s human 

Think what a fever 

Love is in woman. 

Take in your daughter 

I'm home for good and true 

We're tied in darkness 

We’re tied in darkness, me, ma and you. 
(sinks to her knees against his granite 
thigh) 


ADAM: (smoothing her bowed head) 
You're good 

Your folks good you do. 

Once free in Zion 

They'll hallelujah 

Sing hallelujah 

In praise of you. 


AIDA: (rises, to be crushed to his breast) 
Oh father, father 

Where you go there I go 

To flaming stars 

Or down to Hell-fire! 


ADAM: (suddenly alert) He’s comin’! 
Be strong, chile. Start. I'll do the rest. 
(He hides in the shadows left.) 


(awa lets her handkerchief collect her 
tears, then anchors her arms in a rigid 
V to her middle, the fingers clawing 
the fabric. She hears her lover’s foot- 
steps, tries flight, steadies herself as 
RAY enters with a rush.) 


ray: Adam said you wanted to see me. 
arpa: I did want to see you. 


RAY: But you’ve changed your mind. 
(turns to go.) 


arpa: No, don’t go. (HE stops.) I wanted 
to wish you well on the eve of your 
wedding. 


RAY: You can spare us both the pre- 
tence. There will be no wedding. 


arpa: No wedding? 


ray: No. And don’t make me part with 
my reasons. You've got a trophy. I’m 
not marrying. 


AIDA: What are you thinking? 


RAY: (tenderly, aproaching) It begins 
and ends with you. 


AIDA: (sings) 

And do we pleasure in secret 
In secret go dancing 

In dark eat our bread 

Never church-going Sundays 
Never fondle my children? 


RAY: (sings) Foolish, Aida. (spoken) 
I've been thinking. (sings) 
There'll have to be changes made 
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Hearts must be lighter 

This war has to alter things 

Things as they are. 

I must come marching home an 
honored fighter 

Wearing an eagle, maybe a star. 

That day I'll buy you, 

Buy you and free you 

Free you to tie you ever to me. 

Away we'll fly from the acres of Farrow 

We'll say goodbye like the summering 
sparrow 

We'll leave behind the fashions of 
Farrow 

Land where we find sweet community. 


(For a breathless instant, her eyes 
closed, she throbs to his touch, his half- 
parted lips skimming her hair, cheek, 
ear, throat. Then awa frees herself, 
spent.) 


alpA: That’s no promise. That’s sugar- 
water. 


RAY: I’ll be back for you. 
arpa: What if you don’t win? 
RAY: We've got to. 


arpa: I’ve heard the talk at table, grown 
men boastin’ like children. If that’s all 
your side is then... 


RAY: (pins her to him) Leave my side 
out of it. We won't talk about our 
Cause, our rag of a Cause. I wear it 
or I’m naked. It’s all I have, except 
you. (She evades his kiss.) 


AIDA: (taut against his body) I’m plan- 
ning not to be here. I’m going away. 


RAY: But, how? You can’t just... ! 


AIDA: (painfully defiant) Yes I can! 
with the patarollers after me, my eye 
on the Northern star, running! 


rAY: You, in the swamp. 
AIDA: It’s the last privilege of my kind. 


RAY: (simple) And what will become of 
me? 


arpa: You belong. This is your ground 
One day the stone will roll away and 
you'll come up green in spring. 


(ray lets himself down on an iron seat 
nearby. AIDA comes to him gently.) 


arpa: You say you're not marrying? 
(RAY, after a pause, shakes his head.) 
Does she know it? (He shakes his 
head.) There’s a way she can know by 
morning. (He waits, slumped down.) 
Darlin’— (her arms so lightly warm at 
his shoulders) out the back, if you love 
me, there’s the star, plain as day, the 
Northern star. We could follow it. You 
and me 


RAY: (sits up) You mean—go? Go away 
with you? 


aiwa: Yes! Tonight! 
RAY: Just up and go? 


AIDA: (raptly, seductively) Yes! That's 
how it happens! Up and go. Away, 
where the muddy Mississippi is blue 
and the air has the smell of coolness. 
Away where they don’t talk about 


color, just ask a man does he pray. 


(sings) 

Away, where day will kindly rush 
Leave you and night and me there 
Where early sun will peep and blush 
To see us both so free there 


Free to unfold my rose to you 
Free to confess what goes to you 
Four humble walls your home 

Me, there, waiting when you roam. 
What more is home? 

One heart who cares, there’s home 
Your home, your home 

Sweet home. 


ray: A man is not a loose thing 
A swallow on the fly 

Without the earth to cling to 
He’d never know the sky. 

This hold how can I sever 
Uproot myself forever 

To live here never, never 
Inside I'll slowly die. 


arpa: Ah, happiness is so near. Oh, 
come away, come away. (sings) 
Above the Mason-Dixon line 

The sun may shine much brighter 
Your heart wi!l sleep much lighter 
While resting soft on mine. 

* Your heart will sleep much lighter 
When it lies soft on mine 

Your heart will sleep much lighter 
Resting soft on mine. 


*ray: Without the earth to cling to 
He’d never know the sky 

To live here never, never 

Inside I'd slowly die. 


(atpa’s nearness overcomes him. THEY 
kiss, they melt, in a fever.) 


RAY: What would I do? Alone! Turn a 
gun on myself? My men look strangely 
at me. I have lost the starch of faith 
I am sick of me, my divided self, pas- 
sionate horses pulling me right and left. 
Yes! We’re going. 


AIDA: You're sure? 
RAY: I'll meet you at the oak. 


(THEY hug ecstatically, HE quickly goes 
into the house.) 


AiDA: Wait. (HE turns, smiling.) Darlin’ 


There’s something I didn’t say. 


RAY: What is it? 


* Singing together. 





(Suddenly, apam is there, sprung from 
the shadows.) 


ama: Pa better tell you. 
clouds ray’s smile.) 


(A frown 


apaM: You're goin’, and we're goin’, 
together. (JEssIca enters with two NE- 
GRO GIRLS far left, unseen.) Us is runnin’ 
from bondage, over the dead bones of 
who stops us. We got guns! Got a plan. 
But no leader. You gotta be him. 


(The TWO NEGRO GIRLS gasp. JESSICA 
claps a gagging hand on the mouth of 
one, pulls the other cowed behind her. 
She waves them off. Tuey fly.) 


RAY: (the frown deeper) Leader? 


abvaM: You the instrument of the Lord! 
Like the General we marchin’ to. 


ray: What, General? 


(apaM drops to his knees, draws map in 
the dirt with a stick.) 


apaM: Let me show you. From the 
Cumberland he comin’, all thunder and 
smoke, to put the torch to Memphis, 
and the torch to Vicksburg. Then he 
hold all the Mississippi. And with that 
silver sword he cuts the belly of the 
South in two! The colored folk helps, 
with their guns. (Jessica steals behind 
the columns into the house) Ours is 
over by Isaac Rock, and the one for the 
Yazoo is... 


(Violently ray scrapes his boot through 
the map. The dust flies.) 


RAY: (Spoken, in fury—to music) 

So! 

(pulls ADAM up) 

You get me here! 

(turns on AIDA) 

And you! — 

(with violent hands) 

twist me to murder! 

(hysterically shakes her) 

That's it, isn’t is? That's all you meant, 
wasn’t it? Wasn’t it? Say it! Say it! 
(lets himself be wrenched from arpa by 
ADAM; presses his temples, sings, deliri- 
ous) Stupid 

I’m stupid 

I'm crazy! 


AIDA: (rushes to ray, sings) Oh child, 
our dream is what it was. 


ADAM: Twas me said try love's fever. 
arpa: Can't love be more than fever? 
avaM: Your days will down like wine! 


*ray: A common dirty traitor 

A common dirty traitor! 

In blood I stain this land o’ mine 
I stain this land of mine! 


* Singing together. 
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* ama: Oh darlin’! ” 


apamM: No, you are smitin’ evil down 
Are smitin’ evil down 
Like Moses done, like Moses done in 


Egypt! 


*ray: A common dirty traitor 

A common dirty traitor! 

In blood I stain this land 

In blood I stain this land of mine! 


* ama: Ah, no! 
Ah, no! 
My darlin” 


*apam: No! 

No! 

No, you are smitin’ 

Smitin’ Egypt down! 

(Roused by sessica the house has been 
coming sleepily to, the lamps relit. 
Some tousled guests are down, centered 


around rumForD. He and sessica lead 
the pack out of doors.) 


apam: Come! Lemme show you the way 
to freedom and love. 


gessica: (shrilly) There they are! (to 
the trio) I know everything! 


(The conspirators spring apart) 


RuMFORD: What's this I hear? Darkies? 
Guns! 


apam: Come child! Run! 


(He pulls ama to the safety of night. 
Her eyes trail, clinging to Ray.) 


RUMFORD: (calling after them) Come 
back here! Come back! (whips out 
a pistol, aims it at the back of the fugi- 
tives) 


RAY: Don’t do that! 


(He springs, wrestles rnumForp for the 
pistol. It falls. Ray stamps on it. They 
glower.) 


Bullets kill, Mr. Rumford, they don’t 
cure! 


(RAY kicks the pistol viciously. It rico- 
chets to soursy who picks it up.) 


Jessica: Raymond! 


(ray, hitched to the Furies, rushes after 
ADAM and AIDA.) 


sourBy: (obsequiously) I have your 
gun, Mr. Rumford. 


RuMFoRD: Thank you, Mr. Sourby. 


A MAN’S VOICE FROM ABOVE: What’s all 
the commotion? 


RuMFoRD: (calling up) It’s the Quarter, 
Mr. Merritt! I'm going down with 
Sourby. 


Jessica: (bristling) You're going down 
with me. 


RUMFORD: (as before, to the unseen 
Merritt) See that you send for Bull 
and them. 


Jessica: Stop giving orders on my place! 


rumrorD: Young lady, this is no time 
for chivalry. Don’t be a damn fool! 


yessica: Mr. Rumford! (He stops his 
rush off) If you or your men touch 
Raymond, I'll see. that you hang. 


ruMForD: A sentimental she-wolf. You 
should have thought of your whelp 
before you denounced him. 


yessica: That’s my affair! He must be 
saved from himself. 


(She runs after ray, fear speeding her 
step. RUMFORD follows, sourBy behind, 
holding the gleaming pistol.) 


sourBy: I have your gun, Mr. Rumford. 


(The cuests blink at the night. The 
moss, falling, covers their wrinkled dis- 
may.) 


CURTAIN 


Scene 2 


TIME: Immediately after. 
PLACE: The Path to the Quarter. 


The moss, obscurely lit, arches the path, 
makes it a dark tunnel. As NEGROES 
leave through the right end for the 
deeper darkness beyond, through the 
left end burst the two NEGRO GIRLS that 
Jessica sent away. 


lst cmrt: (calling) Rachel! Pork! 

2ND GIRL: Liz! 

lst ciRL: Come here! 

(The group quickly gather about them.) 
Ist Girt: Miss Jessie knows! 

2nD Girt: That Rumford knows! 

porK: About the risin’? 

lst GIRL: They spied Adam an’ Aida! 
pork: Where they at now? 

2nd Girt: The patarollers are comin’! 


THE GROUP: (a gasp, as one) 
The patarollers! 

God a’mighty! 

Lord, no! 


porK: Where they at now? 


lst ctrLt: Headed for the Quarter. 


L1z: What are we chinnin’ for? Let’s go! 


PORK: (restraining her) Cool your mule, 
woman, cool your mule. 


MORNIN’ STAR: We gotta do for Adam 
an’ Aida! 





DASH: Let’s get everybody out of the 
straw! 


FISHER: That’s right. Let’s make a big 
noise! 


PoRK: We don’ wan’ to start nothin’ we 
can’t finish. 


Liz: There’s a forest of us, an’ only 
some saplin’s o’ them. 


HALLIE: But the risin’s all planned for! 
pAvY: We don’ wan’ to mess with that. 


porK: That’s right. First—we don’ rouse 
the Quarter. Then we blind who come 
lookin’, blind them with feathers. We 
gonna be the fool darky, up havin’ a 
sing or something. (to Liz) You—go 
to the south patch. Get Amy Flowers 
an’ Jumpin’ Charlie. You go with them. 
You—fetch me Sister Cleo’s boy and 
that gal of his. Go on! The rest of you 
find where Adam’s at. Be there! Ze- 
porah—you comin’ with me. Get a 
move on—move them feet. Girl, if you 
was ever crazy, be crazy tonight! 


(They leave. The others scamper to 
and fro, consult, fly to give the alarm. 
The moss rises as the last anxious heel 
leaves the ground.) 


CURTAIN 


Scene 3 


TIME: Immediately after. 
PLACE: The Quarter. 


The Negro Quarter provided by the 
Master is a hell, an unwashed place, 
where the one relief to the gloom is 
the mustard moon in the sky. The 
wood is rotted and sagging, the bricks 
crumbling, the sky pouring in through 
the ruptured roofs. Two of the hovels 
gape at us with black twisted mouths. 
Near one the necroes huddle around 
PORK giving instructions. At the other 
is AIDA and a woman. 


THE WOMAN: Aida, quick! In there, with 
Adam! (ama ducks into the hut.) 


JACKIE: (runs on) They’re comin’! 


(The necroes burst apart, settle, each 
in his place, in a pose of whittling, 
snoozing or chewing a straw. ZEPORAH 
stands staring at the moon, her arms 


folded on her head. 


RUMFORD clatters in on the “down home” 
scene, souRBY behind, the pistol glint- 
ing.) 


RUMFORD: (to Pork, on the ground) 
Have you seen Adam Brown? 


PoRK: (stretching) I don’t rightly know, 
massa. 
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ruMFoRD: Stand up when I talk to you! 
PORK: (up, slow) Yes, sir. Yes, massa. 


RUMFORD: Have you seen him? Have 
any of you seen him? 


(JESSICA enters.) 
Jessica: Don’t shout so, Mr. Rumford! 


RUMFORD: I leave the amenities to you. 
I'm after a man with a gun at my back. 


yessica: (sadly, looking) Raymond isn’t 
with you. 


RUMFORD: (near Zeporah) Where is 
Adam Brown? Do you know what he’s 
up to? (swings her about) Answer me! 


yessica: Let her be! She’s sick! 


(ZEPORAH’s mouth stretches in a lasci- 
vious grin. She begins to move her 
lower parts rhythmically) 


RUMFORD: What’s she dancing for? 


ZEPORAH: (clapping time) I’m happy 
... for Miss Jessie. 


MORNIN’ STAR: (dancing with Zeporah) 


With .. . the weddin’... an’ all 
RUMFORD: Out of my way! 


(He pushes them. Zeporah falls. Two 
Negro men jump to protect her. They 
do movements responsive to hers.) 


Jessica: How dare you molest them? 
They don’t belong to you! 


RUMFORD: They know, and they won't 
tell me! Sourby, help me search in 
there! 


sourBy: Yes, sir. 


(RUMFORD and souRBY enter the right 
cabin. sessica follows. The NEGROES 
stop, crowd the door, listen to the muf- 
fled argument.) 


RUMFORD: (in the cabin) Is Adam Brown 
in here? Answer me! 


sourBy: Speak to the man when he 
talks to you! 


yessica: Let them sleep! 
RUMFORD: What is he hiding there? 


sourBy: Just a bundle of rags, Mr. 
Rumford. 


RUMFORD: Let me see? 


Jessica: Get out at once! I have a crop 
to pick! 


JACKIE: (giving the alarm) Zeporah! 


(The NEGROES scatter, attack their dance. 
RUMFORD, SOURBY and JESSICA come out) 


RUMFORD: Miss, you’re a shrew! (He is 
barred from the left hut by a confusion 


of dancers at the door.) Stay here, 
Sourby. I'll try the west lane. 


(RUMFORD is gone, left, JESSICA a ter- 
magant behind him. 


souRBY is now the target of the dancers 
Suddenly he starts, hides in the shad- 
ow. RAY enters, wades through the 
dancers, is deflected from the left hut, 
exits that side. soursy follows on cat’s 
feet, the pistol conspicuous. 


The dance mounts in fury, out of con- 
trol. 


Suddenly, angry voices off, two shots, 
a piercing scream. 


The dance stops dead. 
AIDA runs out of the left cabin.) 
aia: That’s pa! They got pa! 


LIz: (pointing where sourBy is) Go 
back in! Look out! 


(ama runs right. A shot rings out. She 
totters, drops to one knee, recovers, 
pressing her hand on a red stain above 
her breast. She staggers off. Sourby 
dashes in, the gun in his hand smoking.) 


sourRBy: Come back here! Come back 
I say! 


(A panther, ray, springs from the dark, 
leaps on him, knocks him to the ground, 
beats his head with the pistol.) 


RAY: Dog! Dog! 


(sourBy'’s body is still. ray drops the 
pistol, runs right. The Negroes mass 


there, stop him.) 
PorK: (sternly) We'll look out for her. 


RAY: (struggling) Let me go! Let me 
through! 


(RUMFORD hurries on with BULL and a 
second PATARCLLER. ) 


ruMFoRD: There he is! 
want him! 


Grab him! I 


(JESSICA enters. The men clamp brutal 
hands on RAY, now spent, ashen) 


Jessica: Take him to the house. 
RUMFORD: He’s going to jail! 


JESSICA: (irresistable fury) I said take 
him to the house! He is mine, isn’t he? 
He’s a soldier, isn’t he? Father will 
decide, in the house! 


(RUMFORD nods 
prisoner. 


The men drag Ray off, 
Jessica stumbles after, the 
nails of a hand dug in her cheek. rum- 
ForD and the risen soursBy follow slyly 
The Negroes bend in sorrow.) 


CURTAIN 





Scene 4 


Time: Toward Dawn 
PLACE: The Hallway in the House 


Jessica's steel has left her. Several 
hours ago she dropped into the occa- 
sional chair in the hall after one trip 
too many to the various parts of the 
house where the threads of her life are 
held, Ray’s room, her father’s room, the 
front door, the back door, and here she 
sits, her shawl tight about her, her 
regal satin dimmed. The lamp on the 
table nearby is low. Shadows smear 
the lofty walls, the huge mirror, the 
towering mahogany doors. In the far 
right corner TWO CONFEDERATE SOLDIERS 
lounge informally at guard. JASON 
stands facing the unseen glass front 
door, left. 


Jessica: How many are there now? 
zason: More than I can see. 


yessica: (bitterly, crumbling a note in 


her lap) Rumford meant it. 


yason: More masks and hoods! So help 
me Miss Jessie, out there is the al- 
mightiest Halloween party ever. 


(LOLLY enters fast.) 


LOLLY: Miss Jessie, the Major's comin’ 
down 


Jessica: What did father say? 

LOLLY: I didn’t hear so good. The Gen- 
eral’s boot flyin’ near split up my skull. 
Jessica: Poor father. 


LOLLY: Miss Jessie, if you worryin’ 
about marryin’, don’t. The Major he’s 
so much more, well, built-on-to than 
Captain Raymond. 


sason: Get along, fool! Ma’am, here's 
the Major himself. 


(JASON pulls LOLLY off by the ear. JseEs- 
sica smooths her dress. STANHOPE enters 
rigkt. He is pleasant, natty.) 


Jessica: How’s father? 


STANHOPE: I gave him something to put 
him to sleep. 


Jessica: (a short pause) Well? 


STANHOPE: He agreed. 
(JESSICA rises.) 


Jessica: (soft, in tearful elation) Oh 
God. 


STANHOPE: Of course, there are condi- 
tions. 


yessica: Anything to save Raymond. 


STANHOPE: He will have to stand court 
martial. But, personally, I wouldn't let 
that worry me. Time and affection, and 


all that. 
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Jessica: And then? 


STANHOPE: My troop will guard you 
while you are married in Memphis. 
Then we will take you to the post, 
under friendly duress, till this blows 
over. 


Jessica: (going toward him) Oh! you 
don’t know how happy you've made 
me. 


STANHOPE: There’s more. 
not breathing.) 


(She stops, 
If you accept these 
conditions, the final one is, he never 
wants to see either of you again. 


JESSICA: (after a pause, quivering) 
Thank you, sir. You have been more 
than kind. Now may I see Raymond? 


STANHOPE: Certainly, ma’m. (waves a 
command; one of the Soldiers departs 
right) From the look of things out 
there I don’t think we have much time. 
My troop is in the square. The signal 
is two shots out the back door. Ma’am, 
I will take my orders from you. 


(The Masor bows graciously, stiffens as 
RAY enters, refuses him his glance, re- 
tires with the other soldiers. 


RAY and JESSICA are alone. RAY is un- 
kempt, short of his brass-button coat.) 


yessica: Sit down, Raymond. 
RAY: I’m all right. 


JESSICA: 
down. 


I'm begging you, please sit 


RAY: (doing so) Parlor games. 


Jessica: Raymond. A woman doesn’t 
tell her age because she is all too con- 
scious of it. I have loved you twenty 
years. In that time I have become the 
woman that runs this place. They say 
I am hard, but I keep good accounts 
and I’m feared. I don’t know what 
happened to the girl I was. I think she 
died that day in the month you came 
here, died beside the blackberry bush. 
I brought you some berries, my hands 
a cup. You looked at me with two 
stars, but their smile was not for me. 
It was for the girl who stood beside me. 
Father, the dear, leaves everything to 
me. It is my decision if I have a hus- 
band or not. Raymond, it’s hard to say, 
but I performed an amputation once, 
will you marry me? 


RAY: I’m sorry, Jessie. I've told you my 
last lie. Ill never marry you. 


Jessie: I don't go to market unprepared. 
I have your price. 


ray: Not even Farrow Hall. 


Jessica: I can do better. I have the 
means. I paid dearly for it. I can give 
you your life. 


ray: What's left of it. 


yessica: Father has a troop waiting. 
They will rescue you. Those vultures 
will never touch you. Do you accept? 


RAY: It’s an offer, as they say. 


gessica: (drops on her knees to his 
side) We will go away. Oh darling, 
I want to breathe fresh sea air and 
watch the mist lifting from hills of 
green. We could try Scotland, or if 
you like, Paris, or the... 


RAY: (soft, in a trance) Did you see 
how Adam met his bullet? Did you 
see that light go out? 


JESSICA: 
ours. 


(fearful) It was his life or 


RAY: Did you see Aida fall? 
Jessica: Sourby is trash. 


RAY: I know that was innocence dying. 
Can you tell me? Have they found her? 


Jessica: No, she got away. 


RAY: (rises) Away. Now your beautiful 
house is yours, Miss Farrow, the bro- 
cade, the silver and crystal. How many 
black hands have scrubbed your pos- 
sessions dainty, my dear? How many 
backs have sweated to bring them from 
over the sea? That’s why you hated 
Aida. She made you feel the usurper. 
Her gentleness lighted these walls. 


Jessica: (up) I won’t hear any more 
about her! 


RAY: I have plans to build her a monu- 
ment. 


yessica: You're talking crazy. The 
Knights want fear back in the darkies. 
They will make an example of you. 
(There is knocking at the front door. 
JEssIcA to her unseen servants) Keep it 
shut! (to ray) It’s because of the fires. 
The damage ran into hundreds of 
thousands. 


ray: And how many black lives? 
Jessica: We didn’t start this nightmare! 


RAY: People die, they are wiped out, 
and it’s all so simple. A bookkeeping 
entry. 


Jessica: For God's sake! There’s no 
time! 


ray: Your kind has always lived by 
hate—on guard, never be cheated, let 
the buyer beware—so many bales and 
dollars, so many pennies for so many 
pots, so many lashes for so many sins. 
You have no delicacy and we are in 
your power. But I defy you! Your 
violence against mine! Mr. Rumford 
will meet with no resistance. 


yesstca: But they will kill you! Oh, 
they will kill you! 
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RAY: It is my life! I have a use for it! 
I want it said there was one who stood 
against you. 


Jessica: Foolish boy! Who will care? 
Who will hear you? 


RAY: (soft, deeply) I will make my 
small voice very loud, like cathedral 
bells. I will say, I polished my finger- 
nails and ate the bread of another. I 
will say, I am guilty, I knew the slave 
and I were alike and I did not shout 
it enough. Try to understand, Jessie. 
I want to plant my small love and see 
it seed and multiply after its kind. 
There has got to be love. There is a 
terrible famine of love. 


Jessica: (cries) Revenge! You're tak- 

ing revenge! And you're a coward. 

You’re no hero. You’re a coward! 

(sings) 

Those who run from what this life is 

Aren’t men! No more than you are. 

Once you strayed from where the strife 
is 

You were good as dead right then. 

I'll forget what eyes of blue are, 

Teach myself to laugh again. 

I don’t want you! 

I don’t love you! 





Curse the day I caught sight of you! 
I took you for better men. 


* ray: Some worship riches, 

With some it’s power 

I guess it’s people I will die for 

I hope they ponder, 

Till doubting hearts find love again! 


* yessica: Fool! What do I sigh for? 


* yessica: I don’t need you! 

I don’t love you! 

Curse my first remembrance of you! 
Gone is all I counted on! 


*ray: New love for some! 


(The knocking becomes insistent. JASON 
runs in, and LOLLY.) 


Jason: They want the Captain! 
LOLLY: They breakin’ in the door. 


(sessitca looks to the door in fearful 
fascination. STANHOPE runs in.) 


STANHOPE: It'll have to be now or never! 


(sessica’s face contorts with horror at 
what she sees.) 


* Singing together. 





JESSICA: He’s not a traitor 
He’s more like a fool 
A boy, a boy 
This boy mustn’t die. 


yessica: Lock the door! Save him, Ma- 


jor, save him! 


(STANHOPE raises his arm to signal. RAY 
wrenches it down.) 


RAY: I say no! (sings) 
Can you stop the sun from sinking? 
Let me go! 


My night is come! 


JESSICA: (simultaneously) 
When you go 
My light is gone! 


(A loud bang of the door opening 
wide. JASON and LOLLY run in, terrified. 
KNIGHTS in masks, burst in, finger their 
victim, drag him. Jessica’s cape is put 
around her. She runs in mad pursuit.) 


CURTAIN 


Scene 5 
time: Immediately after. 


PLACE: The Negro Church and the 
Cemetery. 


The night is breathing its last. Its crea- 
tures have fled before the avenging sun 


(Howard Jarratt, Dorothy Sarnoff, William Wilderman) 
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yet the day holds back in fear. The 
dark is filled with the ominous voices 
of men. 


voices: Oh loyal brothers, a most foul 
betrayal 

Passionate brothers, rise and deal out 
vengeance 

Oh, tooth for tooth is how to answer 
betrayal. 


(Slowly, by the light of distant stars, 
the ghostly shapes of the Conclave re- 
veal themselves—the octopus tree, the 
skeletal church, the malarial graves. 
The Knicuts circle ray. In the church 
AIDA lies, wounded.) 


KNIGHTS: Knights of the White Cross! 


(JESSICA rushes into their midst in her 


robe of mourning purple.) 


Jessica: Have you no mercy? 


KNIGHTS: He dies a traitor! 


Jessica: He’s not a traitor! 
He’s more like a fool 

A boy, a boy 

This boy mustn't die. 


(Brawny hands subdue Jessica, hold 
her in check. ruMFORD raises his arms. 
His robe sleeves billow, the wings of 
a vulture. Under their shadow is Ray. 
A monument supports his agony, crude 
ropes circling his chest, his face waren. 
Near him stand Knights with murder- 
ous flat strap whips. The imperious 
arms treble the silence, come down.) 


RUMFORD: Demarest! 
Demarest! 
Demarest! 


(a flash of far-away lightning) 


You signed a sacred oath of blood and 
broke that oath! Is this not true? 


KNIGHTs: Is this not true? 
(a rumble of thunder) 
RUMFORD: He doesn’t answer. 
KNIGHTs: You will die! 


(A signal from Rumford. The whips 
smite methodically.) 


Jessica: Ah, answer! 
Say you're not guilty. 
Answer! 

Answer! 

Answer! 

Speak, speak! speak! 
Ah, speak! 


RUMFORD: Demarest! 
Demarest! 
Demarest! 


(nearer lightning) 


For a woman of color you betrayed 
your land 
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To fire and slaughter! 
Is this not true? 


KNIGHTS: Is this not true? 
(again thunder) 

RUMFORD: He doesn’t answer. 
KNIGHTS: You will die! 
(again the whips) 


sessica: Forgive him! 
He merely blundered. 
Forgive! 

Forgive! 

Forgive his sin! 


RUMFORD: Demarest! 
Demarest! 
Demarest! (lightning) 

You poisoned black men against their 
white masters! 

Revealed yourself a traitor! 

Is this not true? 


KNIGHTS: Is this not true? 
(violent thunder) 
RUMFORD: He doesn’t answer. 


KNIGHTS: You will die! (the whips) 


sessica: Ah, spare him! 
For my sake do it. 
Spare him! Spare him! 
Save him! 

Save him! 


Let him go! 


(sessica tears free from her captors, 
claws her way to ray, his waren head 
and body now hatched with incisive 


lines of blood.) 


Jessica: (a fiend) Savages! Leave a 
spark! Leave a gust of breath! Let him 
make his peace with God. There is a 
house of God. Leave him with me. 


(Thunder. Lightning. RumrorD nods. 
The ropes come off, ray falls lifeless. 
JESSICA screams, remorse and pity strug- 
gling for her voice. Savagely, straddling 
RAY, she curses the lynchers, subdued 
by her fury.) 


* yessica: Dogs of Hell! 

You have all committed murder! 

How will you sleep, will you sleep 
When he sleeps so well? 

Your sleep, your sleep 

Is gone, is gone! 

It’s gone, it’s gone 

You rest in hell! 

He sleeps well. 
(wails, following his body till she is 
rudely flung out of their way and left 
in a suffering lump on the ground) 

No more will your 

Sweet grace tempt my eyes. 

No more will your 

Sweet face blind the skies. 

My one, my sun 

My sun, bright sun. 


* Singing together. 


* xnIGHTs: He’s done! 

Too bad he was 

The one, the one 

Too bad his bones 

In rot will lie 

Traitors will die! 

(lift Ray, carry him on their shoulders 
into the church, drop him to the floor, 
bolt and bar the door) 

In there is where 

He'll fast away. 

In there is where 

He’ll fast and pray 

He’s done! Let’s run! 

Let’s run! Let’s run! 

All beware! 

All beware! 

All beware! 


(The xnicuts have run like rats in all 
directions. Jessica is bent low, her tears 
streaming to the ground. 


Now, as it might in a dream, the light 
oozes from the sky, from the tree, from 
the gravestones to creep within the 
walls of the church. arpa crawls across 
the pool of blue to ray. Painfully she 
pats his cheek, brow, neck.) 


arpa: Wake up, darlin’. Wake up. Aida 
wants you. That’s enough sleepin’. 
Wake up, darlin’. Be good to me. 


RAY: (reviving) Thestarsaredown... 
(His eyes hold on her tear-lined face.) 
It’s you. Oh darlin’! (They intertwine 
their hearts hungrily.) Oh darlin’. I 
thought I'd never see you again. 


arpa: You know me, I’m always here 
when you want me. 


ray: Now we will go away. 
arpa: Whatever you say. 
RAY: To the Northern Star. 
arpa: Wherever you say. 
RAY: This is a church. 
arpa: I’m ailin’, darlin’. 


RAY: Do you take me for your lawful 
wedded husband? 


awa: I do. 
RAY: Ask me. 


arpa: Do you take me for your wife? 


ray: I do, I do. (Her head droops in 
a faint.) Oh stay with me. 


AIDA: I waited to see you. 


ray: You die, my darlin’. (sings, softly) 

You die, my sweet Aida 

You die the day we marry 

No bride’s bouquet you carry 

No bride’s bouquet you carry 

Your veil is sorrow. 

But isn’t this a lovely wedding morning? 

No sun to shine but you are mine this 
morning. 
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Here in this tomb 
I am a groom 
You are my darlin’ bride. 


(Once more the light is moving in mys- 
tery. The blushing world beyond the 
walls is invading the church. There are 
visitors come to the funeral feast, the 
NEGRO PEOPLE.) 


AIDA: (spoken) You hear something? 


NEGROES: (simultaneously) Birds are 


flying in the sky. 


ray: I hear. Your people! They re- 
member us. 


NEGROES: (simultaneously) An’ fish are 
swimmin’ in the sea. 


ama: Sweet people. Kind as my ma. 
NEGROES: (simultaneously) Free! 


RAY: (rises, weakly, sings) 
Patience, you humbled people 
Your time of pride is coming 
No, I won’t see it. 


NEGROES: (simultaneously) Free! 


AIDA: (with upraised arms) Come, hus- 
band, here beside me 
I'll be your pillow. 


NEGROES: (simultaneously) Lord, why 
ain’ we free? 


ray: My pillow, my pillow (reclines in 
her arms) 


NEGROES: (simultaneously) Lord, why 
ain’ we as free? 


ama: Oh sky, good-bye 

Good-bye all green summer valleys. 
The brook that sings, 

You feathered things, good-bye. 
The cup that cheers pain, 

You rain from above, 

You rose and thorn 

And seaborn winds that sigh 

And hearts who love— 

I love you all, good-bye. 


(Tenderly, THEY embrace.) 


NEGROES: They died so 
We could go 

Free! 

So we could be 

Free! 


arpa and ray: Ah, this happiness is 
mine. 


NEGROES: (simultaneously) Free, why 
ain’ we free? 


AIDA and ray: Oh sky, good-bye. 
Good-bye all green summer valleys. 
The brook that sings, 

You feathered things, good-bye, 
The cup that cheers pain, 

You rain from above, 

You rose and thorn,. 

And seaborn winds that sigh 
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And hearts who love— 
I love you all, good-bye. 


JESSICA: (simultaneously) 
Sweet be your slumber. 
With seraphim number. 
Angels to grace you. 
May God embrace you 
And place you high. 


AIDA: You're mine. 


NEGROES: (simultaneously) When will it 
be? 


RAY: You're mine. 


NEGROES: (simultaneously) When will it 
be? 


AIDA: My love. 
RAY: My love. 


NEGROES: (simultaneously) Why ain’t 


we free? 


AIDA and RAY: Remember me, 
My love, good-bye. 


(arpa has sighed her last. Gently ray 
drapes her decently on the bench, 
stoops to kiss her. It is his last exer- 
tion. He falls lifeless to the ground, his 
hand clasping hers. The lovers are one 
in death. Softly Jessica prays and 


weeps, the NEGROES weep and pray.) 


Jessica: Sweet rest in peace now 
Sweet rest in peace now 

Peace now 

Peace now 

Peace. 


NEGROES: 
we free? 


(simultaneously) Why ain't 


(The sky is crimson. It will soon be 
day.) 


CURTAIN 


RAY: Remember me, 


My love, goodbye. 
(Elaine Malbin, Howard Jarratt) 





... from the O:+-Broapway ScraPBook 


VILLIAM GIBSON 


The West Virginia University of Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia, sponsors as part of its educational program a high 
school drama festival with four-year university scholar- 
ships as awards. Above is a recent production of Max- 
well Anderson’s Winterset, directed by Sam Boyd, Jr., 
designed by Robert Burrows 


ot Sar ik ceerpees . =" eet 

The Players, Inc. of Catholic University of Washington, 
D.C. is one of the few national repertory groups touring 
the country. Above is a scene from Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
the latest production, which toured the South, New York 
and New England, and is now playing for United Nations 
forces in Japan and Korea. 


Joseph Boland (center), Broadway actor, returned to his 
alma mater, the College of Wooster, Ohio, to play the 
lead in the college Little Theatre production of Molnar’s 
The Swan. Shown with him are Barbara Ward (left) and 
Janet Lea. 
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One of the multiple stage settings for the Phoenix College 
Theatre (Phoenix, Arizona) production of Sir James 
Barrie’s The Admirable Crichton. It was designed and 
directed by John Paul. 


L-R: Anne Martin, James Field, Leslie Paul and George 
Cotton in Robert Downing’s new comedy-drama Around 
We Go, which was given its premiere in April by the 
Houston Playhouse Arena Theatre. The play, directed by 
Joanna Albus was one of the first written directly for 
the commercial arena stage. 


July 2 marks the opening of the seventeenth summer 
season for the Little Theatre of the Rockies of Colorado 
State College at Greeley. Six Broadway hits are sched- 
uled, including the above Bell, Book and Candle, which 
will be given July 16-17 for the Fine Arts Festival. L-R: 
Marilyn Butler, Sidney Derington and James Drommond. 
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The Laboratory Theatre of Iowa State College is one of 
the few agricultural colleges interested in unusual! theatre 
Above is a scene from The Dying Wife, one of its Grand 
Guignol horror plays. 


Ithaca College of Ithaca, New York gave Hamlet as its 
annual Shakespeare production. The title role was played 
by Robert Moss. The drama played to a week of capacity 
houses and was considered the event of the year. 


The New Kensington Little Theatre (Tarentum, Pa.) 
production of The First Mrs. Fraser. L-R: Wife No. 1 is 
Dorothy Zilliac, James Fraser is played by the Reverend 
Robert Faust Sheaffer, and Wife No. 2 is Isabel Allan. 
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President Paul Weaver of Lake Erie College, Painesville, 
Ohio, maintains a tradition by performing in college- 
directed productions. He appears here (top) as Signor 
Petti in Not in Our Stars, the first production of the 
newly-formed Lake Erie College-Community Theatre 
directed by Eldon Winkler 


The Copperhead, one of the plays which brought Lionel 
Barrymore to stardom, was recently presented by the 
Theatre of Western Springs, Western Springs, Illinois. 
Under the directorship of Mary Cattell, five plays are 
given a year plus a few children’s plays. 


‘ 


Donald Oenslager, professor of scene design at Yale Uni- 
versity, designed the throne room for the opening of 
Act I of Henry Purcell’s opera Dido and Aeneas, pre- 
sented by the Yale University Drama Department in 
collaboration with the Yale School of Music 


JOHN A. BARSTOW 
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Black Ink 


—And No Black Magic 


The lights are always on, 
and the money keeps rolling into 
Ontario's London Little Theatre 


EW COMMUNITY theatres in North America are 
r lighted twelve months a year. Fewer still can 
regularly ignore the red ink in making out their 
annual financial statements. Those who achieve not 
only solvency but profit are often suspected of some 
peculiar theatrical witchcraft. 

Profit-making little theatres exist, however, by 
grace not of black magic but good business sense. A 
notable case in point is Canada’s London Little 
Theatre, the largest amateur group on this continent. 
The city of London, the business center of the prov- 
ince of Ontario, has a population of 100,000, the 
London Little Theatre has an annual subscription 
membership of 10,900-—just a shade over ten per 
cent of the total population—and a waiting list of 
several thousand. In July, 1945, after eleven years 
of leasing its playhouse, the theatre was able to buy 
the building. Now it is clear of its mortgage, pays 
full taxes to the city and has spent $60,000 in 
improvements and alterations of the property. 

The theatre’s staff can cite a number of reasons 
for its success. Among the first is its possession of an 
impressive sixteen-man executive board, composed 
largely of prominent businessmen. Among the gen- 
tlemen of the board, one may find, for example, the 
executive editor of the London Free Press, the gen- 
eral manager of the Bank of Toronto or the president 
of a lumber company—all enthusiastic advocates of 
planned community theatre. “The very appearance 
of these men on our board,” a staff member pointed 
out, “helped to establish us as a serious business 
without the usual arty stigma of most little theatres.” 

Another staff member noted that, unlike a good 
many little theatres, theirs is not a social organiza- 
tion. Anyone in the community is welcome to work 
with the group. A role in a play has more than once 
been won in a competitive reading by a bookkeeper 
rather than by the reigning society matron. The 
working membership, from which the plays are cast, 
need not be subscription members. All that it re- 
quired of the participants is a suitable display of 
talent and a willingness to work. Again, in contrast 
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by Stanley Richards 


to most little theatre groups, there is no charge or 
registration fee for this type of membership. 

From the beginning, the group has laid heavy 
stress on the importance of first-rate directors and 
has been fortunate in that several from New York 
and West End theatres have taken up residence in 
London. The backstage crew too is professional— 
and unionized. A trio of musicians is retained by the 
year; a staff of fourteen operates the house and 
attends to the vast clerical duties. 

The theatre has found another asset in the system 
of limiting ticket sales to season subscriptions. Six 
plays are given annually, one each month from 
October through April, and seats must be bought for 
all at once. At first, this worked a hardship, both for 
the theatre and potential audiences, but since 1945 
there hasn’t been a single unsold subscription. One 
reason may be that tickets for all six plays cost only 
four dollars. But a recent advertisement in the 
London Free Press attested to the value Londoners 
attach to their theatres—a newly married couple 
offered to trade their season subscription for infor- 
mation leading to an apartment. 

The London Little Theatre was born in 1934, 
when the city had four amateur groups operating 
with some artistic but little financial success. Con- 
cluding that their insolvency was mainly due to 
financial management by artistically rather than 
financially-minded members, the four groups decided 
to amalgamate under one business head. At the end 
of this arrangement’s second year, the individual 
producing groups also merged. 

Since its incorporation, the theatre has conducted 
its affairs with all the dollar-acumen of a veteran 
Broadway showman. Unwilling to sacrifice art for 
business or business for art, it hit upon a happy blend 


in its choice of both plays and supplementary pro- 
grams. Each year the play reading committee sub- 
mits a list of recommended plays to the producers’ 
board, a rotating pool of eighteen directors. (As in 
the English theatre, the director is always referred 
to as the producer.) When the plays have been ten- 
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The London Little Theatre does classics, moderns and 


tatively chosen by the producers, they are sent to 
the executive board for confirmation. Individual 
producers are then assigned to each of the six plays 
and given a budget and final authority on casting, 
staging, settings and direction. They also have the 
prerogative of casting from outside the ranks of the 
little theatre’s working membership, thereby giving 
the organization a constant flow of talent and an 
added audience fillip. 

[he plays selected are diversified, giving the 
theatregoer a varied diet during the season. In 
addition to the usual Broadway fare of George Kauf- 
man and Moss Hart, Tennessee Williams or F. Hugh 
Herbert, there is a production of one of Shake- 
speare’s plays, an original Canadian play (usually a 
contest winner) and often two English successes 
which have yet to be inspected on this side of the 
Atlantic. Each play is limited to a run of ten per- 
formances. During the Christmas season, the theatre 
offers its patrons an extra dividend in the form of 
one of those lavish pantomimes indigenous to Great 
Britain and the Commonwealth. 

When it is not occupied with its own productions, 
the London Little Theatre becomes a patron of the 


theatre arts. It imports professional road companies 
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Arthur A. Gleason Ltd. 


modern classics: here the Epilogue from Saint Joan. 


of Broadway successes, pre-Broadway tryouts, con- 
cert artists, ballet companies and college varsity 
shows. During the summer it plays host to an Equity 
stock company. The house is never permitted to 
remain dark. Although the professional attractions 
are not included in the yearly subscriptions, members 
are given first choice in buying seats for them. The 
profits accrued from these attractions are auto- 
matically consigned to the theatre’s fund—thus mak- 
ing it, incidentally, one of the world’s few amateur 
theatres which accumulates profits from the commer- 
cial stage. 

First seen in Canada through the sponsorship of 
the theatre were the North American premieres of 
John Gielgud in The Importance of Being Earnest, 
the Dublin Gate Theatre repertory company and 
Michael Redgrave’s Macbeth. New York tryouts 
have included Goodbye, My Fancy, The Fourposte 
and Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep 

Soon to celebrate its twentieth anniversary the 
theatre still has a memorandum plaque hanging ovet 


the desk of the house manager: “What Is Past Is 


Prologue.” Perhaps the London’s past can be prologue 


also to other little theatres. 
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A Long-Run Murder 


D™ “m” FOR MURDER, by Frederick Knott, one of the solid hits of the season, 

has been holding forth at the Plymouth theatre since last October. It is the 

only murder mystery now running on 3roadway—and it may be that its success 

is due to a reversal of the usual mystery formula. From shortly after the opening 

curtain, it is known to the audience that Tony Wendice (the character played by 

Maurice Evans) is planning to murder his wife. So the mystery is not “whodunit” 
but how he will be caught. 
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Montage by Avery Willard 


These are the people involved in the mystery: John Wil- related to hands) that lead to the 
liams as Inspector Hubbard; Richard Derr as Max Halliday, Evans makes the fatal telephone call, 
in love with Mrs. Wendice; Maurice Evans as Tony Anthony Dawson clutches the intended weapon, John Wil- 
Wendice; Anthony Dawson as Lesgate, ex-army captain who liams with the key 
becomes the actual victim: and Gusti Huber as Margot actual 
Wendice, the intended victim. 


And these are clues (all 
solution: Maurice 


to the solution, Gusti 
death weapon and Richard 
which start the chain of events. 


Huber with the 
Derr with the letters 
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Harlem Has 


Broadway 


On Its Mind 


The nation's largest 
Negro community loses most 
of its gifted actors 


to the .ommercial theatre 


by Loften Mitchell 


WOODCUT BY PAUL MELTSNER 


The Lafayette Players were organized in 1910 when Negroes were 
almost entirely excluded from Broadway. 


es 1910, seventeen major groups have 
attempted to build a permanent Harlem theatre. 
All have been thwarted chiefly by the lack of local 
popular support, Broadway’s ever-present influence 
and the lack of good native drama. There may never 
be a Harlem theatre that is supported by the people 
of the community. There may only be what an aged 
Negro actor once described as a bright, falling star, 
lighting up the sky for a second, then slipping from 
sight. 
It is difficult to define the Harlem theatre. To 
some, like the Lafayette Players, the Lincoln Players 


Loften Mitchell is ¢ playwright and 1 mem- 
ber of the newly-formed Council of the Harlem 
Theatre; he writes for the Negro press, and hi 
latest play, City Called Norfolk, was presented 
by the People’s Showcase Theatre 


and the Alhambra Players, it meant proving Negroes 
could do plays like whites. To others, like the Krigwa, 
Negro People’s Theatre, Harlem Suitcase Theatre, 
Negro Playwrights Company, American Negro The- 
atre, Committee for the Negro in the Arts Theatre 
Chapter, People’s Showcase-Theatre, and Elks Com- 
munity Theatre, it meant portraying Negro life with 
dignity and exposing injustices. To the Harlem 
Experimental, the Rose McClendon Players, the 
Penthouse Players and the Pioneer Drama Group it 
meant showing Negoes reacting like whites in similar 
settings. To the Federal Theatre it meant experimen- 
tation without financial risk. It was a multitude of 
things to a multitude of people. To all it was the 
chance to release Negroes from the shuffling stereo- 
type. To all it meant a chance to work and learn 
theatre, and — despite almost universal disavowal - 

to be recognized outside Harlem for achievement, 
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since our society has decreed Broadway success as 
theatrical criteria. 

[wo of these groups surmounted obstacles to win 
temporary support: the Lafayette Players and the 
Harlem unit of the Federal Theatre project. Lester 
Walton, then drama critic for a Harlem weekly, the 
New York Age, spearheaded the Lafayette’s organiza- 
tion in 1910. This group arose because Negro partici- 
pation in the Broadway theatre either as performers 
or patrons was practically nonexistent. The Negro, 
traditionally not welcomed in downtown houses, 
accepted and temporarily supported the Lafayette’s 
presentations of grand opera, musicals, and Broadway 
hits such as Madame X, On Trial, Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, and The Thirteenth Chair. 

Broadway’s influence eventually destroyed the 
Lafayette’s popular support. For a time Harlem saw 
plays it could not have seen ordinarily, but they were 
far removed from the realities of Negro life. Attend- 
ance slackened. The Lafayette offered Darktown 
Follies in 1913 as it struggled to recapture lost 
audiences. It captured Broadway instead and forever 
lost the community. Florenz Ziegfeld bought the 
finale of Darktown Follies for his own use. When 
Darkydom opened to a nearly all white audience in 
1915 it became evident the Lafayette was now sup- 
ported by outsiders, not by Harlem. Darkydom’s 


sketches were sold to downtown producers 


Important changes occurred. Barriers relaxed. The 
Negro performer was accepted on Broadway. Bert 
Williams was already in Ziegfeld’s Follies. Charles 
Gilpin appeared in The Emperor Jones. Shuffle 
Along opened and officially launched the period 
which came to be known as the Negro renaissance. 
The Negro was in vogue: Each venture thereafter 
was intended to lure downtown and midtown money. 
Since the whites who made nightly jaunts to Harlem 
bought song, dance and comedy, legitimate shows 
were replaced by small acts and variety bits. 

A period of schizophrenia followed. Many Harlem- 
ites retreated to back rooms, house parties and liter- 
ary meetings where attempts were made to deal with 
Negro life as Negroes knew it. The commercial 
theatre contented itself with stereotypes. 

An exception to such commercialism was the 
Krigwa group, founded in 1927. The scientist and 
Negro leader, W. E. B. DuBois, organized Krigwa to 
present plays of Negro life. But the group never won 
community support even though it made some effort 
to present reality. It was always a somber reality, 
unwelcome to playgoers during the false prosperity 
of the predepression days. The group was dominated 
by intellectuals too far removed from Harlem’s every- 
day world to command: any important support. It 
ceased to operate when its leadership failed to agree 
on policy. 

The Lafayette on the other hand thrived on a 


policy of overt commercialism, never rising above the 
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level of vaudeville; but in its way vaudeville was 
more representative ol the life of the community 
than the more earnest-minded “slice-of-life” plays. 

Vaudeville is popular in Harlem because among 
other reasons it meets elementary economic neces- 
sities. The cost is low, and Harlem Negroes can afford 
to pay their way in. Also the ribald hilarity of 
vaudeville allows Negroes to indulge in that most 
respectable of occupations: laughing at themselves 
Sometimes they laugh at themselves when doctrinaire 


liberals tell them they shouldn't; all national groups 


The Harlem unit of the Federal Theatre won support with 
plays on Negro themes, such as William Du Bois’ Haiti, 
with Rex Ingram and Louise Sharpe in the leading roles. 
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do, as witness the plays of Synge and 
O’Casey or the short stories of Sholem 
Aleichem. Harlem vaudeville also allows 
full sway for Negro music, before it is 
cofrupted into the “refinement” of night 
clubs and the routine variety circuits 


HE Harlem unit of the Federal 
T: heatre also had support. This group 
was a solid organization, talented and 
free from the harassments of commercial 
Though it had 
members, no prohibitive production costs 


ventures. professional 


existed. It presented original plays, re- 
made versions of well-known plays, mu- 
sicals and dance-dramas. Frank Wilson’s 
Walk Together, Chillun, Shaw’s Andro- 
cles and the Lion, Andre Obey’s Noah 
and William Du Bois’ Haiti were among 
its productions. But it was the Orson 
Welles-John Houseman Macbeth that 
skyrocketed the unit to its greatest peak 
and sent Mr. Welles on his way to fame. 

Such Negro performers as Canada Lee, 
Edna Thomas, Rex Ingram and Dooley 
Wilson worked with this group. Perry 
Watkins, scenic designer for Mamba’s 
aughters and coproducer of Beggar's 
Holiday, credits the Harlem Federal 
Theatre unit for invaluable training. 
When all Federal projects ended by act 
of Congress in 1939, Harlem mourned 
for a group which was a part, though 
not a fully integrated part, of the com- 
munity 

None of the groups that followed won 
popular support. None used the real 
need of the community for its own 
Rather it was the 
coteries who were trying to meet their 
own needs. They ignored the life of the 
community 


theatre. assorted 


in favor of riding their 
several hobby horses. 

Each depended primarily upon intel- 
lectuals, professionals and dilettantes. No 
genuine approach to the natural au- 
dience was made. The theatre groups 
forgot to consider the bootblack, the 
porter and the domestic 
plays weren't 


worker. The 
about them—and_ the 
admission prices were far out of their 
reach 

The failure, however, is not confined 
to Harlem. The theatre is poorly sup 
ported everywhere in America. People 
who are hard-pressed to pay the rent are 
not inclined to pay for what is presented 
as a luxury 


HE level of Negro income discourages 
-. Harlem theatre from functioning 
on a professional level, yet the commu- 
nity rejects amateurism as it did the 
Apollo theatre’s 1951 grossly amateur 
summer productions of Rain and De- 
tective Story. 

But the growing influence of theatrical 
unions makes maintenance of a profes- 
sional Harlem theatre impractical. A re- 
cent “Showcase” production, even with 
concessions from the unions, paid a 
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weekly salary gross of $397 in a hall 
that seated only 299 people. This made 
ticket sales at a dollar top impossible. 
Tickets at $1.80 do not encourage sup- 
port from an underprivileged community. 

Broadway’s influence has been perva- 
sive ever since the Lafayette’s vehicles 
were sold to downtown producers. The 
American Negro. theatre ultimately 
moved Anna Lucasta and Walk Hard to 
Broadway, just as all the community 
groups are ambitious to do. Broadway is 
still the omnipotent criterion. Negroes, 
like most Americans, have accepted this 
fact. And many of the fine actors — the 
major contribution of theatre in Har- 
lem — have been successful on Broadway 
and in Hollywood. 

The lack of genuinely native plays has 
stood in the way of a living theatre in 
Harlem. No major playwright has yet 
appeared. 

The change of attitude toward the 
Negro in American life makes it less of 
a necessity for him to produce his own 
theatre. Broadway has accepted not only 
the Negro performer, but the Negro 
patron. Until 1946 Negroes were segre- 
gated by all but three theatres; now they 
are admitted, with few restrictions, by 
all downtown houses. The Playwrights 
company’s declaration against discrimi- 
nation, and the movement to end segre- 
gation in Washington’s National theatre 


The late Canada Lee began his career in 
Harlem before going on to Broadway 
success. 


were catalytic agents for this acceptance. 
In addition the success of a few plays of 
Negro life and the advent of Negro stage 
managers indicate further acceptance. 
Many Negroes now question the need for 
a Harlem theatre on the grounds that it 
might become a ghettoed institution. 

While such acceptance speaks well for 
the American democratic tradition, it 
could portend the utter negation of the 
Negro cultural heritage. It could result 
in a loss of identity, an “assimilation” 
into the dominant white majority of an 
important minority people 


F THE seventeen groups which at- 
O tempted to build a permanent 
theatre, only four remain: the Commit- 
tee for the Negro in the Arts theatre 
chapter, the Elks Community Theatre, 
People’s Showcase-Theatre, and _ the 
Penthouse Players. All but the last group 
have attempted to develop a _ native 
drama by encouraging original plays. 
The Committee’s prospects are limited 
by smear campaigns and by its insistence 
upon functioning on a professional level 
which necessitates a price range out of 
the reach of most of the community. 
Large audiences are therefore drawn 
from the white world, and local patrons 
wonder if this is really their own theatre. 

The Elks group is an offshoot of the 
American Negro Theatre whose promise 
was sacrificed to commercialism after the 
success of Anna Lucasta. The Elks The- 
atre gives formal assent to the need for 
a native drama along folk lines, but its 
members tend to have their eyes on 
Broadway. 

The People’s Showcase-Theatre, a 
playwrights’ workshop, exists specifically 
to allow Negro dramatists to work with 
production units. The Showcase lacks 
sound organizational structure, technical 
competence — and funds — to effectively 
execute this long-range program. 

The Penthouse Players, a dance and 
drama group, is technically competent, 
arty, self-satisfied, flippant and unmoved 
by the community. Its revivals of estab- 
lished Broadway hits are played by 
trained actors before small audiences. 

None of these groups has achieved 
popular support or overcome the worser 
kind of Broadway influence. On the 
credit side, some of the groups are trying 
to encourage Negro playwrights by giv- 
ing them a hearing for their work 

For all its inadequacies the Harlem 
theatre need make no apologies — at 
least until a reciprocal apology is made 
by the American theatre and society. As 
of now, theatre in Harlem can only be 
a training ground. But in the future, 
with the abstement of prejudice and 
with a firmer confidence in the creative 
potentialities of the Negro people, it may 
make major contributions to the culture 
of America 
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Let My 
People Speak 


Floyd B. Hall 





For its fullest expression, 
says a Negro Broadway actor, 
Negro theatre talent 

| may have to return to Harlem 


by William Marshall 






tr IS MY FEELING that, with the exception of John 
Chapman, those who have been most vocal on 
the woeful state of the theatre have neglected in 
their search for remedies the Negro artist—one-tenth 
of the available talent. 

Examine the entertainment media. In radio, with 
the exception of a few rare cases, Negro artists have William Marshall as De Lawd in The Green Pastures. 






~—we _— > 1 y "se rare case ave not . . . ; 
never been employed. And these rare cases ha which inspired a never-to-be-forgotten desire for 






i > integration into this , 

in any way contributed to our integration int thi freedom. This play closed after only five weeks. Prior 
ate la ¢ » ¢ lay icte g "TV: so b ~ ° . ~ nT ’ ’ , . . . 
society. We are always depicted as servants or buf to this, in 1947, Ted Ward’s Our Lan’, with a simi- 





foons, making mockery of our own plight and not lar content. suffered a similar fate. In this day of 
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diagnosing the disease that brought it about atoms and animosity it would be impossible to find 
Talewi Z + ss ; Cz , “ io * we are p ss e.* 
Television has made a minor capitulation: we a backers for such serious and artistically ambitious 
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one of every five hundred artists employed. Tel plays. Somehow Negro artists have become too con- 
risi song 1 illions of homes oughot e , aj ; 
vision, going into millions of homes throughout th troversial to make a living at our craft 





nation, gives us an opportunity to brand ourselves At first glance, the films seem to have done us 










: 66 > ‘ ” . . e . . 
with the stereotype of “Beulah. more justice. The more recent cycle dealing with the 
Last year there were some twenty shows on Broad- “Negro problem” has depicted the Negro in a more 


way, only four of which employed Negro artists in realistic light, departing from the usual stereotyped 
bit parts. In eighty per cent of these, particularly in caricatures. However, despite the positive aspects of 
such films as Home of the Brave, Pinky, Intruder in f 


the Dust and No Way Out, these films viewed the 


the musicals, Negro performers could have been, and 
should have been, integrated. We could have helped 
to Paint Your Wagon, for there were Negro forty- 








Negro’s plight through the experiences of individuals 
whose way of life had little if anything to do with 
the life pattern of the great majority of their people. 


niners. We could have been a Pal to Joey, particu- 
larly since his pals in the musical danced the 


jitterbug and utilized slang expressions that we Lydia Bailey is the first and only film to present the 





created. Enough Negro G.I.’s were in German 





problem of an oppressed people and also to recog- 











prisoner of war camps to have included at least one 

§ in Stalag 17. We too have Guys and Dolls. And how 
f could we have been left out of Of Thee I Sing? 

The last Broadway play whose subject matter was 


nize the historic truth that these people were in the 
vanguard of their own fight for independence. 
Contrastingly, No Way Out pictured the altruistic 


white doctor as the Negro’s champion. In Home of 





i a fragment of the great and unusual history of the the Brave the understanding white psychiatrist dis- 
a Negro was Dorothy and DuBose Heyward’s Set My solved the Negro, soldier’s problems via, shock 
, People Free in 1948. Juano Hernandez gave a fluid therapy. In Intruder in the Dust it was the kind 
| and dynamic portrayal as Denmark Vesey, a slave white lawyer; in Pinky, the unbelievably good white 
who bought his freedom and then, realizing the courts. But in Lydia Bailey the Haitian people 
hollowness of his individual victory when his people ascended from slavery to freedom under the astute 







were still in bondage, master-minded an insurrection continued on page 91 
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c ape Playhe usé, Dennis 


It is probably by a fortuitous de- 
sign of nature that Richard Aldrich 
is a tall (six-foot-four) and rangy 
individual for, in theatrical affairs, 
he covers a fantastic amount of ter- 
ritory. Aldrich is no mere triple, 
quadruple or even quintuple threat 
man. By the most casual of counts, 
he is, at the very least, a septuple 
threat man 

He is, of course, a highly success- 
ful and well established Broadway 
producer with more than thirty 
plays to his credit, including the 
current long-run hit, The Moon Is 
Blue. He operates two of the plush- 
iest of summer theatres, the Cape 
Playhouse at Dennis, Massachusetts, 
and the Falmouth Playhouse at 
Coonamessett, Massachusetts, and 
thus shares with the Theatre Guild, 
which summers at Westport, Con- 
necticut, the distinction of being the 
only producer who attempts the 
two-way stretch of both Broadway 
and rural operation. 

Aldrich is also: in the music cir- 
cus business at Hyannis, Massachu- 
setts; a stimulator of “The Road” 
as operator of the National Theatre 
in Washington, D.C., on which he 
holds a ten-year lease : a creator of 
package shows which tour a select 


list of summer theatres; an inno- 


vator in hot-weather bookings (An 
Evening with Beatrice Lillie was his 


conception, and last summer he 


brought a ballet company to the 


rustic circuit); and a_ theatrical 


a —— Se 


Falmouth Playhouse, Coonamessett 


labor statesman who has advocated 
and helped instal more equitable 
or Equityable) pay in summer 
theatres. 

Despite this imposing list of ac- 
tivities, Aldrich is a gracious, unhur- 
ried man who operates in much the 
same atmosphere of subdued order 
as his father might have known in 
his Boston bank. 

“T like the theatre,” he once said 
in explaining the air of calm effi- 
ciency with which he works. “It’s 
both a business and a pleasure to 
me. Fortunately, I don’t get too 
hysterical. I don’t get nervous 
breakdowns. If I have a flop, I try 
to forget about it and go on.” 

There is little conflict among his 
numerous activities since each is apt 
to complement the others. When he 
sees a script for the first time, he 
thinks of it primarily in terms of 
Broadway, but in one recess of his 


mind he is considering its possibili- 


ties for a tryout at one of his Cape 


Cod theatres. 

“Not every play that interests me 
for Broadway could be tried out at 
Aldrich _ re- 
wouldn’t at- 


theatre,” 
marked recently. “I 


a summer 


tempt to try out a complicated pro- 
duction at Dennis or Falmouth. A 
one- or two-set comedy might be 
done successfully but not something 
like, for instance, Camino Real.” 
When an 


two-set comedy does turn up, Ald- 


appropriate one- or 


rich feels that it is possible to get a 


by JOHN S. WILSON 


horses 
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Music Circus, Hyannis 


very good idea of the play’s Broad- 
way potentialities in a summer 
theatre tryout provided the author 
has insisted on two things: Broad- 
facsimile 


way cast or reasonable 


thereof and two to three weeks 
rehearsal. 

“Under these circumstances the 
author will see the same show that 
he would see in New Haven on a 
Aldrich says. “The 
difference is that it would cost about 
$60,000 to get the show to New 


Haven instead of the maximum of 


break-in tour,” 


$10,000 that it would cost in a sum- 
mer theatre. The play can then be 
saved because the author can see 
what’s wrong with it. He gets two 
cracks at it instead of having to 
patch it up on the run during the 
out-of-town tryout.” 

Aldrich’s dual role as both Broad- 
way and country impresario gives 
him some advantages over his col- 
leagues in both fields, he believes. 

“Because of my work on Broad- 
way, | know more about the real 
pulling power of stars than most 
summer managers,” he pointed out. 

“I also have the advantage of 
being Johnny-on-two-spots. If, for 
instance, I’m producing a Broadway 
Hardwicke, 


who is most certainly a draw, I have 


show with Sir Cedric 
an excellent chance to sell him on 
the beauties of Dennis in the sum- 
mertime, and I may be able to 
induce him to do a show for me at 
Cape Cod. On the other hand, I 


probably get an opportunity to use 
more actors than many other sum- 
mer operators because actors are 
frequently anxious to play for me 
on the Cape in hopes that I may 
use them in one of my Broadway 
productions.” 

With these advantages as a starter, 
it is not surprising that there is rela- 
tively little straw in Aldrich’s straw 
hat ventures. In this he is following 
the tradition set by the late Ray- 
mond Moore who founded the Cape 
Playhouse in Dennis in 1927 

“This is not a straw hat,’ Moore 
announced when he opened that 
theatre. “This is a Broadway opera- 
tion in the country.” 

He lived up to this dictum by 
using stars, employing professional 
backstage crews and paying real 
salaries when all this was not gen- 
erally being done in summer thea- 
tre. Moore also charged Broadway 
prices. 

In the eighteen years since he 
first became associated with the 
Cape Playhouse, Aldrich has seen 
the summer theatre picture change 
drastic ally. 

“Back in the mid-thirties, summer 
theatre could be a hobby,” he re- 
called. “It didn’t cost much, and it 
wasn’t much of a gamble. In a bad 
year you might lose $1,000 or in a 
good year you might make $1,000 
Stars and experienced theatre peo- 


ple played at these theatres so they 


continued on page 92 


Vacation time for Richard Aldrich is 
just another time to go to work 
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HROUGH all the seasons in which summer stock 
flourished in Connecticut, Pennsylvania and 
points east, the country’s second largest wintertime 
theatre center possessed no summertime counterpart. 
For twen'y years Chicago producers had mused about 
the feasibility of introducing professional straw hat- 
ters, had taken a look at the map and decided dis- 
tances were prohibitive. As recently as the summer 
of 1947 there was but one professional summer-stock 
company in the area, and that was sixty-five miles 
from the Loop and drew most of its patronage not 
from the city proper but from the wealthy suburbs 
along the North Shore. In the last few years, how- 
ever, Chicago’s summer theatrical desert has finally 
bloomed. In 1953 there will be at least seven Equity 
troupes clustered arou id the city limits, and a dozen 
college and semiprofessional groups scattered through- 
out the hinterland. 

Chicago’s summer playhouses usually don’t fit the 
traditional “barn” description, nor are they guilty of 
the negligence once decried by a Manhattan drama 
critic who complained: “There isn’t one barn theatre 
in a hundred which is within walking distance of a 
saloon.” Chicago’s “barns” are more likely to be 
tents, golf clubs, roadhouse annexes and converted 
movie theatres, and those which aren’t located in 
prohibitionist sectors of the staid North Shore have 
a tendency to operate in mutually beneficial conjunc- 
tion with a barroom. 

Counting their flourishing number today, a theatre 
man might wonder how this rich territory could have 
lain undeveloped for so many years, but early, some- 
what tentative efforts to plant summer theatre colo- 
nies near Chicago had a dismal history. 
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The first project that got past the conversational 
stage was the North Shore Drama Festival of 1935, 
which was headquartered in the auditorium of 
Central School at suburban Glencoe. A company 
including Burgess Meredith, Ernest Glendinning, 
Edith Atwater, Jessie Royce Landis and Eric Dressler 
presented revivals of Sir James M. Barrie’s Mary 
Rose and Mordaunt Shairp’s The Crime at Blossoms 
and were appearing in André Obey’s Noah when 
their producer made an unannounced exit. The 
actors gave their own “benefit,” to raise train fare 
back to New York, and the prospects for summer 
theatre in Chicago were bleak for years. 

Two theatres chose the unfortunate summer pre- 
ceding Pearl Harbor to make another try. Michiana 
Shores, a lavish, modern playhouse in the Indiana 
duneland southeast of the city, was opened in 1941 
with a professional company headed by Ian Keith 
and Helen Twelvetrees. Its distance from public 
transportation put it out of business the following 
year when wartime automobile owners were exer- 
cising caution in the use of their gasoline coupons 
and thinning tires. The same fate befell Shady Lane, 
a real “barn” theatre converted from the shed of the 
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celebrated Shady Lane Farm roadside dining room 
operated by former trouper Frank Bryan. 

Shady Lane, however, reopened in 1946 and will 
launch its tenth season this June as the oldest 
summer stock house in the territory. A resident 
Equity company with no visiting stars, it has de- 
veloped players like Hollywood’s Jeff Chandler (who 
was Ira Grossel when he appeared in the barn’s first 
production, The Milky Way) and Broadway’s cur- 
rent toast, Geraldine Page, who did everything from 
Candida to Sadie Thompson in Rain and Maw 
Lester in Tobacco Road. 

The first theatre to know immediate success and 
the one which really started the summer boom was 
a three-hundred-seat tent called Tenthouse. Its origi- 
nator, Herb Rogers, already had arena theatre on 
the brain when he came to Chicago in 1948, having 
worked with Professor Glenn Hughes who did the 
first staging in-the-round at the University of Wash- 
ington. Not being able to find a suitable home for 
a summer theatre anywhere in the city, he pitched 


Randolph Street will be left miles behind 


when Chicagoans go 
to the theatre this summer 
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canvas in a vacant lot on a residential street in Deer- 
field. After two years, with Rogers’ University of 
Washington colleague, Michael Ferrall, as director, 
it moved to a roomier locale on the high school 
athletic field of Highland Park. Its new canvas seats 
1,200 and is sold out regularly. Highland Park has 
taken a fierce civic pride in Tenthouse, and more 
than three thousand memberships are sold annually 
for a season which starts early in June and runs into 
late September. 

The star system, so prevalent in the East, was tried 
near Chicago the year after Tenthouse’s debut, when 
Marshall Migatz set up the Chevy Chase Summer 
Theatre in what had been the main dining-room of 
a country club. Its first star was Buster Keaton, who 
arrived just in time to go on in Three Men on a 
Horse with a company that had rehearsed all week 
without him. The plays were staged on the former 
dance floor, surrounded by chairs on three sides, in 
a semiarena, semiproscenium style. The chairs were 
hard, the visibility was poor because the floor was 
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flat, but Chicago was enticed by the notion of 
famous stage or movie names in familiar fare, anc 
Chevy Chase prospered. 

After two seasons of this improvisation, Migatz 
and company moved to Hinsdale, a west suburban 
village of: eight thousand, and took over a movie 
house whose seasonal name became the Salt Creek 
Summer Theatre in honor of a little known rivulet 
that meanders through several Des Plaines River 
valley towns. From these towns Migatz has developed 
a community support similar to that enjoyed by 
Tenthouse in Highland Park. 


Last summer Chevy Chase moved outdoors into 
a tent hard by a swimming pool and presented such 
established stock items as Room Service, John Loves 
Mary, The Second Man and Charley's Aunt. Robert 
Q. Lewis scored such a hit in this last play that he 
was brought back three weeks later to do it all 
over again. 

The area’s first and only musical tent opened in 
1950 when a Skokie Highway night club converted 
its outdoor dancing pavilion into Music Theatre, a 
playhouse in-the-round. Revivals of operettas and 
musical comedies constitute the greater part of its 
fare, but there have been some interesting variations 
in the repertoire. Music Theatre’s 1952 season con- 
cluded with a new musical adaptation of The 
Drunkard, for which Leo Kopp arranged a score 
comprising popular songs of the nineteenth century, 
and this June will see a streamlined Carmen in Eng- 
lish. Music Theatre is also unique in that it. is 
operated by a nonprofit organization which divides 
its earnings at the end of each season among the 
charities which have engaged the theatre for benefit 
performances. 

The far south side has one summer theatre, a tent 
bearing the unlikely title of Drury Lane. Adjoining a 
roadhouse at the city limits, it is operated by Jules 
Pfeiffer and Dan Goldberg, who once two-for-oned 
Maid in the Ozarks into a sixty-two week run in the 
Loop. Drury Lane, which uses the guest-star system, 
puts little emphasis on culture but appeals to the 
populace of the industrial southwest side with items 


like School for Brides and Good Night Ladies! 


Pfeiffer and Goldberg are the only local producers 
whose shows run two weeks instead of one, and they 
also are the sole summertime utilizers of the mid- 
night show and the “twofer” technique—‘ladies free 
when accompanied by a man.” Not all Chicago 
summer theatre history, however, has been so happy. 
Michiana Shores staged a comeback after its war- 
time failure only to die again at the end of last 
season. Quartette Theatre, its name deriving from 
a subscription plan under which patrons might pur- 
chase their stage fare in lots of four plays, surren- 
dered half way through its projected nine-week 
season. 

But this has not discouraged newer comers. 
Evanston’s amazing Showcase Theatre, which fooled 
the prophets by lasting through a thirty-week season 
of professional winter stock, has announced an eight- 
week summer season to open July 7, and a fall 
season to start October 6. Housed in an erstwhile 
movie house in the shadow of Northwestern Univer- 
sity’s Dyche Stadium, Showcase originally planned 
to present nothing but plays that hadn’t been seen 
previously in Chicago. The emphasis still is on the 
novelties, though old-timers like The Women and 
My Sister Eileen have successfully invaded the 
repertoire. 

Chicago summer theatre still faces serious prob- 
lems. The pool of local talent has been all but ex- 
hausted by the groups now in operation, and the 
importing of New Yorkers raises production costs 
considerably. Equity rules that it is the obligation of 
the management to pay for transportation of play- 
ers from New York and Hollywood and, the 
round-trip fare from Chicago to New York being 
about $100, the transportation expenses of Salt Creek 
last year, for instance, were $5,400. 


Still, whereas legitimate theatre in the Loop has 


achieved twenty to twenty-five shows a year, the 


straw hat circuit last summer showed more than 
three times that many. Producers seem to be still able 
to convince stars that Chicago, three hours from 
New York by air, is considerably more accessible 
than some rustic retreat nestled in the Pennsylvania 
hills or along the rock-bound coast of Maine. 


Sherlock Holmes at Shady 
Lane, now in its tenth season 
as the oldest summer § stock 
house in the Chicago area. 
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Theatre Off-Broadway 


Noh Play at Columbia 


GENUINE theatrical novelty was pre- 
— recently when three impor- 
tant cultural organizations, the Japan 
Society, Inc., the Brander Matthews 
Dramatic Museum of Columbia Univer- 
sity and the Japan Society of Columbia 
sponsored a Japanese Theatre Festival 
at the university. One of the main fea- 
tures was the first English production of 
the Noh play, Hagoromo, one of the 
earliest of the 250 Noh plays extant. 
rhis is probably the first production of 
a Noh play since the last war. It was 
presented by the dramatic society of the 
Moravian College for Women of Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania. The play was origi- 
nally produced at the college in March, 
for International Theatre Month. 


The festival featured an exhibition of 
Japanese theatre which included sixty 
wooden theatre puppets, cos- 
tumes, stage designs, posters and theatre 
prints; an address on Japanese theatre 
by Dr. Jiro Harada, liaison officer at the 
Tokyo National Museum and an author- 
ity on Japanese art, and Kabuki dances 
by Michiko and Fumiko Murayama, who 
are in America studying theatre and 
dance 

Hagoromo, which means “Robe of a 
Heavenly Being,” was 


masks, 


translated by 
Naoe Maria Juna, a twenty-one-year-old 
Japanese student who is majoring in 
sociology at Moravian College, in col- 
laboration with Mrs. Margaret A. B 
Rudd, a language instructor. Miss Juna 
also played the leading role. The musical 
adaptation was made by Jean M. Moore 
and staging was designed by Aurel 
Keating, head of the college’s drama 
department 

Miss Juna worked with two versions 
of the play, a classic and a contemporary 
text. Her own translation attempted to 
preserve the symbolism of the classic 
text and retain the figures of speech 
which are an important part of the Noh 
drama. To portray the maiden’s sorrow, 
Miss Juna’s translation read: “The jew- 
eled crown weeps tears of dew. Even her 
blossoms helplessly wither.” The trans- 
lator explains that the difficult problem 
in translating from the Japanese is con- 
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The setting for the Moravian College for Women’s production of the Noh 
play Hagoromo: the pine tree background, orchestra in the rear, the angel 
in traditional costume and mask (all immortals are masked), the fisherman 


at left and chorus at right, fenced off. 


veying the subtlety of thought suggested 
rather than expressed. An example is 
Hakuryo, the fisherman, who, wishing 
to say that angels cannot live on this 
earth, says to the maiden: “If you live 
on this earth, there must be yet lower 
land.” 

Hagoromo is a simple tale of an angel 
visiting the earth who misplaces her 
magic robe. She cannot return to heaven 
without it. A fisherman finds it and tries 
to keep it, but the angel discovers that 
he has it and pleads for its return. The 
fisherman tells her that if he returns it 
she will go back to the heavens before 
she has performed for him. The angel 
answers saying that treachery belongs 
only to the mortal world, and that 
heaven has no deceit 


The musical accompaniment for the 
text consisted of two drums and a flute. 
The drum parts were complicated by 
the high and low nasal sounds made by 
the drummers in order to preserve a 
rhythm. As the flute and drums have no 
tonal relation to chorus pitch, the musi- 
cians relied more on a feeling for the 


music than on their scores. The musical 
adaptation was achieved by listening to 
the Japanese recordings and attempting 
to imitate them. As an authentic Japa- 
nese flute could not be found, a soprano 
recorder was substituted, since the sound 
is almost identical. In the flute playing 
there could be no vibrato whatever, and 
the gradual raising and lowering of 


pitch was accomplished by 


careful 
holing 


In regard to the acting, movements 
were carefully measured and stylized, as 
the Noh play is a very slow and deliber- 
ate style of drama, and restraint is em- 
phasized at all times. Several steps 
symbolize a journey, and the 
turn of a hand defeat. Accent was on 


usually 


high elegance and grace. 

The college’s production differed from 
the traditional one in that it was acted 
entirely by women instead of by the 
standard all-male cast. In Japan the 
immortal character speak through their 
masks, but here an off-stage voice sub- 
stituted for Miss 
the angel 


Juna, who played 
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School Children 
Design Menotti Opera 


Gian-Carlo Menotti’s interpretation of 
his opera Amahl and the Night Visitors 
inspired an unusual experiment in opera 


production. Menotti’s 


explanation that 
since “Amahl, a child, is the focal figure 
of the opera, and therefore the action, 
the costuming and the scenery should be 
interpreted simply and directly in terms 
of a child’s imagination,’ gave Howard 
Shanet, 
West 
the idea of 
Menotti 
child’s imagination, not an adult’s idea 
of a child’s imagination. He had the 
children of the 


conductor of the Huntington 


Virginia) Symphony Orchestra, 


producing the opera as 


conceived it—in terms of a 


schools of 
Huntington design the sets, the costumes 
and the choreography, Mr. Shanet 
served as producer, stage director, dance 
director and publicity man. 


elementary 


Huntington’s first full opera became 
not only a project for school children 
but for the entire community as well. 
The program and theatre marquee re- 
vealed the community spirit behind the 
production. It read, “The people of the 
city of Huntington Present .”’ Hun- 
dreds of individuals and organizations 
in this town of eighty-six thousand con- 
tributed to the production. 

The experiment was executed by hav- 
ing the teachers of the elementary 
schools of Cabell County tell the story 
of Amahl to their students. Classroom 
assignments were devoted to painting or 
drawing ideas of costumes and stage 
sets. The children expressed their ideas 
freely, with no interference from teach- 
ers or mothers. The youngest children, 
below the sixth grade, contributed some 
of the basic ideas, which were carried 
out by the junior and senior high school 
students 

Dance steps were developed by hav- 
ing the county music supervisor play the 
music for the children of the first and 
grades. The youngsters then 
showed how thought the dances 
should look, and their suggested steps 
were worked into a simple choreography. 

The cast was entirely from the Hunt- 
ington community, even to the boy 
who had the role of Amahl. 
The chorus of twenty-four: singers was 
drawn from the older 


second 


they 


soprano 


high school 
students. 


Adelphi Readers’ Theatre 


Paul Gregory introduced a new kind 
of theatre presentation with his Drama 
Quartette production of Don Juan in 
Hell. Today this readers’ type of theatre, 
sans costume, make-up, staging, lighting, 
and acting in the customary sense, is not 
limited to the Paul Gregory productions. 


A few colleges and community theatres 
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Chester Porter, aged nine, 
drew the costume for the 
King’s page (left), and Da- 
vid Becker wears the cos- 
tume made from Chester's 
design for the Huntington, 
West Virginia, production 
of Menotti’s Amahl and the 
Night Visitors. 
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are experimenting with this form, and 


find it a rewarding type of theatre 
Adelphi College of Garden City, Long 
Island, was the first university to estab- 
lish a regular readers’ theatre, which is 
developing appreciative community au- 
diences. 

The project began four years ago as 


an educational experiment during a 


summer theatre workshop. A production 
of Dream Girl had to be completed in 
two weeks. A special coach was assigned 


The collabora- 


tion proved so successful that the drama 


to work with the actors 


department incorporated reading per- 
formances into the regular theatre sched- 
Nichols of the 


department directed the project 


ule. Josephine drama 

A series of campus reading perform- 
ances started in the fall of 1949. Mrs 
Nichols produced five readings between 
November of that year and the fall of 


1951. These included Giraudoux’s Am- 








phitryon 38, Lenore Coffe and William 
Cawan’s The Family Portrait, Euripides’ 
The Trojan Women, Shakespeare's 
Measure for Measure and Maxwell An- 
Elizabeth the 


students 


derson’s Queen Sixty 


drama appeared before audi- 
ences which totaled almost one thousand 

This educational theatre enterprise 
developed into another college service to 
1952 Mrs. Nichols 
organized the Adelphi College Readers 
Theatre. With Elizabeth the 


The Glass Menagerie as a 


repertoire, this 


the community, In 


Traveling 
Queen and 
offered its 


basic group 


program to church groups, community 
clubs, schools and women’s organizations 
at a minimum fee to cover royalties and 
Since last fall the 


eight 


transportation costs 


group has given performances 


throughout Long Island. Two new plays 


will be added next fall 


The Adelphi group uses no costumes, 


scenery, props or special lighting effects 


“All the best fools come from Ireland, but only a very great fool will go 
there,” the fool (Herbert Magidson) tells Lord Essex (Charles Supin) in 
the presence of Elizabeth (Elinor Jacobs) in the Adelphi College Readers 
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Theatre production of Maxwell Anderson's Elizabeth the Queen. 


The cast reads behind lecterns which 
can be transported easily 

These reading performances, the di- 
rector explains, are adaptable to the 
particular requirements of schools and 
community groups. All productions are 
edited and cut to fit a one-hour period, 
which makes them suitable for club 
meetings. The presentation begins with 
the narrator setting the scene and intro- 
ducing the characters. The readers are 
seated behind the lectern when they are 
not part of a scene, They rise on cue 
and walk to the lectern to read, the 
movement indicating entrances and exits, 
thereby establishing scenes and_ rela- 


tionships 


Mrs. Nichols stresses the educational 
advantage of this theatre medium. Stu- 
dents are given an opportunity to inter- 
pret parts for which they may not be 
physically suited, and less experienced 
players ar¢ permitted to concentrate on 
character interpretation and éffective 
use of speech. She says of the plan: 
“The project has grown in value for the 
college as well as for the students. It 
began as an educational endeavor, then 
became an excellent theatre medium 
on its own, and has become an excep- 
tionally fine community service venture 
It's not often that a small, liberal arts 
college can develop an ida which meets 
the standards of good education, good 
theatre and good community relations, 


and it’s all done so inexpensively 


A Real Theatre in Ann Arbor 

At 209% Washington Street, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, on the second floor of 
an old narrow building, in an attic-like 
room with black walls and ceiling and 
a few lonely props, the Arts Theatre 
Club operates from September to May 
a permanent professional arena theatre 
Oblivious of outward appearances, the 
theatre concentrates on the play rather 
than the playhouse. It is devoted to the 
unusual in drama, and for over three 
years has been presenting new and un- 
usual plays as well as some classics. Its 


increasing membership is proving that a 


-y SPECIAL SERVIC! 


« SOLDIER SHOWS 


e 


The first American production of Bert- 
hold Brecht’s A Man Equals A Man, as 
presented by The Arts Theatre Club of 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, directed by 
Strowan Robertson. L-R: Don Douglas, 
Harry Elton, Ken Rosen and Dana 
Elear. 


theatre can build a_ discriminating 
audience which recognizes the stage as 
a fine art form. This theatre group has 
become an important part of the cul- 
tural life of Ann Arbor 

The company is not regarded as an 
amateur theatre club, which its name 
might suggest, but as a_ professional 
theatre organization, Its permanence in 
Ann Arbor, a university town of sixty 
thousand, surprises out-of-towners but 
not the inhabitants, who are proud of 
the community theatre which is a non- 
profit corporation supported solely by 
subscription membership, and is a non- 
Equity group paying Equity wages. 

The Arts Theatre Club is uninterested 
in the Broadway theatre, which it re- 
gards a§ a business, not an art form. It 
disapproves of the star system where 
actors, directors and scene workers are 
hired for only one play and are com- 
pelled to work without forming a 
permanent ensemble. The company be- 
lieves that only through group playing, 
where every actor is important, does the 
play really become the thing. The group 


A bivouac soldier show en- 
tertains the troops on a ton- 
and-a-half truck in spite of 
freezing weather at Fort 
Leonard Wood, Missouri. 


of eleven is attempting to develop a 
stvle of acting which allows for the 
theatricality of the proscenium stage 
without loss of the intimate realistic 
quality of the arena theatre. 

The company has produced twenty- 
two original plays, five of which were 
American premiéres and three original 
translations. Among them were Berthold 
Brecht’s A Man Equals A Man, James 
Bridie’s Colonel Wotherspoon and Albert 
Camus’ Cross-Purpose. Its spring sched- 
ule included Much Ado About Nothing, 
Oedipus Rex, The Playboy of the West- 
ern World and Ibsen’s Rosmersholm 


Fifth Army's Theatre Program 

The United States Fifth Army is in 
show business, and has been producing 
plays for both military and civilian 
audiences for over two years. 

The Fifth Army’s Off-Duty Entertain- 
ment Program was established in July 
1950 with Mr. Bert D. Pollock as Staff 
Entertainment Director in the Fifth 
Army Special Service Division. This job 
is the only one of its kind and the Fifth 
Army has the only organized entertain- 
ment program in the United States 
Army 

The staff entertainment director's 
function is to see that all Fifth Army 
personnel interested in the theatre are 
provided the opportunity either to con- 
tinue their civilian theatrical experience 
or be initiated to techniques of legiti- 
mate theatre. The director sees to it that 
the personnel of the Fifth Army area 
thirteen installations covering thirteen 
states) can participate during off-duty 
time in musicals, variety shows and 
other entertainments. 

The Fifth Army entertainment pro- 
gram developed rapidly, and within a 
year the staff entertainment director 
enlisted the cooperation of the special 
service officers at each post. This was 
accompanied by presenting soldier shows 
These were the first live-talent shows 
produced by the Fifth Army since the 
end of the war, and they played to 
packed houses 

By the end of the first year seven 
civilian post entertainment directors 
were hired. The entertainment program 
produced 460 shows of various types, 
and entertained an audience of 150,000 
military personnel and dependents. By 
the end of the second year seven enter- 
tainment workshops were added, and a 
total of 1,462 shows were produced, 
playing to more than 364,000 men. The 
culmination of this project was the Army 
Regulation 680-70, published Octobe-, 
1952, which established the army enter- 
tainment program as a permanent form 
of recreational activity. 

During the two and a half years the 
program has been in operation, the 
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range of military entertainment has in- 
creased. From productions in the post 
theatres and service clubs, the theatre 
groups went into the field and revived 
the bivouac show shows performed 
under field conditions for personnel in 
field training) popular with troops at 
the front. They traveled to the post 
hospitals and performed in auditoriums 
and wards in conjunction with the Red 
Cross; they toured the service clubs, the 
officers’ clubs and the non-commissioned 
the front. They traveled to the post 
for charity drives and finally went off 
post to further community relations be- 
tween the military and the civilian 
population. Shows produced for commu- 
nity organizations helped the soldiers to 


feel at home away from home. 


In the Fifth Army the main type of 
production is the musical variety show, 
which is easily rehearsed, quickly organ- 
ized, and travels with the least amount 
of props. In addition are revues, musi- 
cal comedies, band shows and one-act 
and full-length plays produced in pro- 


scenium fashion or theatre-in-the-round 


Broadway in Utah 


Although the University of Utah is 
located near the western slopes of the 
Wasatch range of mountains, far from 
the professional theatre, it has developed 
one of the largest year-round university 
theatre departments. It brings Broadway 
to the university via the guest-star sys- 
tem, and it presents a varied program 


of theatre, ballet and music, 


Five years ago Dr. C. Lowell Lees, 
the university's speech and theatre arts 
director, who trained many Broadway 
stars including Uta Hagen, Kevin Mc- 
Carthy and Charles Nolte, started an 
expansion theatre program which made 
use of the star system. Katharine Cor- 
nell, Brian Aherne, Julie Haydon, Orson 
Welles, Patricia Morison, Kitty Carlisle 
and Dorothy Sarnoff were some of the 
stars appearing on the university stage, 
attracting large audiences to the theatre 
The program was enlarged from a few 
plays, given by local clubs in the main 
theatre, to a full-time business operation. 
Today the university maintains a major 
theatre which seats two thousand and 
presents six to eight plays a season. Seats 
are sold on a season ticket plan and pur 
chasers are assured the same seats on 
the same night for each production. The 
Playbox Theatre, a smaller house, seats 
three hundred, and gives a full season of 
theatre-in-the-round. A complete season 
of young people’s theatre is presented in 
the Little Theatre, which seats four 
hundred. The Curiosity Theatre and the 
Students’ Theatre give three or four pro- 


ductions featuring new and 


usually 
experimental works. A Foreign Language 


Theatre gives three plays. Two touring 





companies play regularly all season long 
A summer festival, presented annually 
in July, is given on a large outdoor stage 
constructed in the football stadium. Two 
major productions are presented an- 
nually, each playing an entire week to 


sellout houses 


The University of Utah has _ estab- 
lished the first university ballet theatre 
in the United States, and Bill Christen- 
sen, former artistic director, ballet mas- 
ter and principal dancer of the San 
Francisco Opera Company, heads the 


department. Christensen has 


trained 


some of dancers 


today’s top ballet 
Starting with two dozen students in 
1951, the ballet theatre now has over 
a hundred, a building of its own on the 
campus and presents a full week of 
ballet, aided by Broadway guest stars 
and the Utah Symphony Orchestra, and 
performs with major theatre companies 
Professor Lees and Christensen hope to 
build the ballet theatre into a _ full- 
stature department and plan a touring 
company. The university's permanent 
corps de ballet made its first major 
appearance at the summer festival last 
year in Kiss Me, Kate with Patricia 
Morison and Samson and Delilah with 


Claramae Turner of the Metropolitan 


Maurice Abravanel, conductor of the 
Utah Symphony Orchestra and former 
conductor at the Metropolitan, is con- 
sultant and conductor of the summer 
festival. Its productions have included 
Knickerbocker Holiday and Lady in the 
Dark 


Glenna Hurst Smith in the old Laurette 
Taylor role of Peg in Peg O’ My Heart, 
one of the most successful plays of the 
Portland, Oregon, Civic Theatre. 














































































































































































































































Broadway went to Utah in the person 
of Florence Reed (left), who guest- 
starred in the University of Utah's suc- 
cessful production of The Royal Family. 


This three-fold theatre program has 
become part of the academic curricu- 
lum, and full college credit is given fox 
participation in it. The long list of 
major theatre and summer festival pro 
ductions includes Faust, Show Boat, 
Carmen, Tales of Hoffmann, The Happy 
Time, The Royal Family, Cavalcade, 
Cyrano, The Great Waltz, The Merry 
Widow, The Cocktail Party, Antony and 
Cleopatra and The 


Chaillot. 


Madwoman of 


Success with 
Broadway Successes 


One of the oldest of the little the- 
atres, the Portland Civic Theatre of 
Portland, Oregon, reports that finan 
cially and artistically 1952 was one ol 
the best years of its twenty-seven year 
history. The theatre states that three 
times during this season its standard 
engagements of three weeks were ex- 
tended for its major theatre produc- 
tions—The Mikado, Finian’s Rainbou 
and Peg O’ My Heart. 


This semiprofessional community the 
atre began its season in January with 
Come Back, Little Sheba. Robert Mc- 
Enroe’s The Silver Whistle, the comedy 
about life beginning after sixty-five, was 
another success. The Hasty Heart, which 
followed, was not a _ box-office success, 
while Dream Girl, the April production, 
was popular although not the critics’ 
choice. The play featured a _ musical 
score written by the theatre’s Terry 
Arenz. The Mikado, produced with the 
Portland Symphonic Choir, directed by 
D. Robert Zimmerman and James Cam- 
eron, played to almost nine thousand at 
the theatre, and another eight thousand 
at the Washington Park Gardens 

Portland Civic Theatre’s summer 
“Musical Circus,’ in its second year, 
almost doubled its popularity. Produc- 
tions included Roberta, Anything Goes, 
Of All Things and Finian’s Rainbou 
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The outdoor stage setting for the Antioch Area Theatre’s Shakespeare 
Festival, designed by Budd Steinhilber, features the traditional Shake- 
spearean balcony flanked by wide, sweeping staircases. 


The Junior Theatre played to sellout 
houses. This company is one of the few 
groups which produce plays for and by 
children, the actors drawn from the 
theatre’s drama school. Nine productions 
were given. The Blue Room arena-styl 
productions, offered to groups who pro- 
vie: their own facilitics, included Papa 
Is All, Night Must Fall, Dear Ruth and 
Tovarich 


Shakespeare-under-the-Stars 


One theatre that deviates from the 
general practice of presenting light com- 
edy, Broadway variety, for its summe1 
audiences, is the Antioch Area Theatre 
of Yellow Springs, Ohio. This college 
theatre devotes its entire summer theatre 
program to Shakespeare 

On July 1 the Antioch Area Theatre 
opens its second annual outdoor Shake- 
speare Festival, sponsored by ANTA. It 
will present the Greco-Roman series in- 
cluding Troilus and Cressida, Coriolanus, 
Pericles, Prince of Tyre, Timon of 
Athens, Titus Andronicus, Julius Caesar 
and Antony and Cleopatra. The season 
repeats the repertory pattern established 
for the 1952 festival which gave Shake 
speare’s eight chronicle plays, the first 
such Shakespearean repertory staged in 
this country 

Each Wednesday a new play opens, 
the repertory expanding each week until 
the last three weeks when all the plays 
are performed weekly in repertory fash- 
ion. The 1953 season will extend through 
the first week in September. It will again 
be directed by Arthur Lithgow and 


Meredith Dallas. Mary Morris of New 
York joins the directorial staff 


The plays will be given “under the 
stars’ on a multilevel stage erected be- 
fore the towers of Antioch College. This 
setting, the directors maintain, seems 
particularly appropriate; for Shakespear: 
is said to have set the scene of Pericles 
“before the palace of Antioch.” 

The festival last vear drew eighteen 
thousand people from the United States 
and Canada. Seating capacity has been 


increased to 0 
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Gold Circuit Drama 


In a gold-rush ghost town, Columbia 
State Park, California, a summer season 
i seven 


student company is presenting 


weeks of theatre repertory, from June 22 


“to August 8. This summer theatre, called 


the College of the Pacific Columbia 
Company, is operated by director De- 
Marcus Brown and his technician asso- 
ciate, Anthony Reid 

The group of thirty, comprised of 


college undergraduates, graduate _ stu- 
dents, drama teachers, community and 
little theatre players, learn theatre by 
performance, and at the same time earn 
full college credit from the College of 


the Pacific speech department 


The company plays five performances 
weekly at the Fallon House Theatre, 
the former miners’ playhouse. Its 1952 
productions included Yes and No, First 
Catch Your Hare, an American premiére 
farce, Biography, and East Lynne 


Festival Accents the 
Comic Spirit 

June brings festival time again for 
Brandeis University. The college's sec- 
ond creative arts festival will be held 
June 10 to 14. This year the accent is 
on the comic spirit, and for the second 
time the festival will feature new works 
in drama, music and dance. Leonard 
Bernstein, conductor-< omposer and pro- 
fessor of music at Brandeis, will again 
direct the event 

The premiére production of Louis 
Kronenberger’s new play, The Interna- 
tional Set, produced by Thomas Ham- 
mond, will be given on June 11 in the 
Ullman 
dramatization of Mr. Kronenberger’s 
last novel, Right and Left. The story 


concerns the richest man in the world, a 


outdoor theatre, This is a 


jaded connoisseur, who has spent his life 
collecting things. Disillusioned in every- 
thing, he consults a psychiatrist who 
suggests collecting people. The cast ten- 
tatively includes Estelle Winwood, Edna 
Best and Mildred Dunnock. The festival 
will also feature a Poulenc opera never 
performed in this country and a new 
ballet 


Lehigh Valley's New Playhouse 


A new playhouse is always good news 
John A. Eyed, an Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania, advertising executive, will operate 
a new summer playhouse on the grounds 
of the Guthsville Hotel, near Allentown. 
On May 30, the newly formed resident 
Broadway company, Town and Country 
Players, opens its thirteen-week season 
with Born Yesterday, directed by John 


Cameron 


The Fallon House Theatre which houses productions of the college of the 
Pacific Columbia Company at Columbia State Park, California. 
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NEW comic opera, | olpone, 
had its premiére recently at 
the University of Southern 


California. Three Hollywood peo- 


ple contributed to its production. 
Harry Horner designed the sets, 
George Antheil wrote the music, 
and Alfred Perry did the libretto. 
Carl Ebert, head of the opera de- 
directed. Ben 


comedy, of course, is about the rich 


partment, Jonson’s 
Venetian, Volpone, who pretends to 
be dying in order to receive gifts 
from his heirs. The opera changes 
the period of the play, using the 
costumes and décor of the late nine- 
teenth century. 


Phyllis Althof, dramatic soprano and 
student in the opera workshop of the 
University of Southern California School 
of Music, sang one of the leading roles, 
that of Pepita. 
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Harry Horner of Hollywood and New York designed the setting for 


Volpone’s bedroom. The two sets were on rollers which permitted them to 
be turned around for scene changes while the audience watched. 


Paul Keast of Los Angeles, who has 
been in seventeen Broadway musicals, 
sang the leading role of Volpone. In 
this scene he leers over the shoulders of 
Marvin 
Hayes as Voltore and Francis Barnes as 


Chris Lachona as Corbaccio, 


Corvino, the three enemies of Volpone. 


SC Photos 


The beggar in Volpone was played by 
Manuel Leonardo of Los Angeles, au 
student in the opera workshop of the 
University of Southern California School 


of Music 





Movies by Parker Tyler 


Et tu, Mankiewicz 


Julius Caesar 
Pickup on South Street 
| Believe in You 


Titanic 


“The best that may be said of Julius Caesar is that it is well spoken by 
a star-studded cast.” Among the principals: Louis Calhern, John Gielgud, 
Tom Powers and James Mason. 


HE PROBLEM of transferring 

Shakespeare to film has rightly 

daunted Hollywood, and in the 
case of Julius Caesar, it has daunted 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer into down- 
right mediocrity. Something like the 
paralysis of fear sets in on such 
occasions so that elaborate prepara- 
tions are made to counteract it. The 
method employed by John House- 
man, who produced the present 
work, and Joseph L. Mankiewicz, 
who directed it, has been not to get 
excited and to avoid the effect of a 
costume drama or a DeMille spec- 
tacle. They have succeeded, per- 
haps, beyond their hopes as_ the 
concrete result is a film without 
and if one thing 
is essential to the general success of 
Shakespeare's -historical drama, it is 
proportions. Overwhelming 
material means, truly, are not neces- 
sary to such proportions; art, how- 


heroic proportions 


hero 


ever, 1S. 


In structure and character moti- 
vation, Julius Caesar, as plays go, is 
not very strong. Little is done here 
to bolster it. The action continues 
well past the catastrophe and re- 
veals that neither of its more “col- 
orful” characters, Antony or Caesar 
himself, is the protagonist but Bru- 
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tus, in whom is lodged (with Cas- 
sius as his alter ego) the key political 
temperament of the drama. On the 
stage about fifteen years ago, Orson 
Welles solved the problems of form 
and motivation by making the play 
a parable of Fascism, something to 
which his directorial talents were 
well suited. At least this made per- 
fectly clear, if rather brutal, sense ; 
the present film comes through only 
on the level of common sense. But 
common sense cannot specifically 
reveal a work of art in realization ; 
only a particular and lucid idea of 
it can do so. No such idea was any- 
where on the studio lot when this 
production was filmed. 


The best that may be said of 
Julius Caesar, then, is that it is well 
spoken by a star-studded cast with 
one exception. When I say “well 
spoken,” I do not mean that as a 
theatrical value the blank verse is 
given its true amplitude and great 
songfulness; there is, of course, the 
cutting deemed technically neces- 
sary for film purposes, but because 
of this, mainly, the ebb-and-flow of 
emotion that makes Shakespeare's 
verse an artistic triumph gets only 
brief chances. Leading off the well- 
speaking is the British veteran, John 


Gielgud as Cassius, followed by 
James Mason as Brutus, Louis Cal- 
hern as Caesar, Greer Garson as 
Calpurnia (Caesar’s wife) and De- 
borah Kerr as Portia (Brutus’ 
wife). 


The one exception is Marlon 
Brando as Mark Antony. If, as a 
whole, Hollywood suffers from awe 
of the bard, Brando has been vir- 
tually stunned into respect for him. 
As an actor, Brando is serious and 
has shown that he possesses virtues: 
he has a distinctive presence, a pas- 
sive weight of personality and an 
interesting way of moving. These 
merits, in his incarnation of Antony, 
emerge as oddly muscle-bound, and 
while he learned to pronounce the 
syllables of the blank verse, the 
latter is delivered without that deli- 
cate perception of rhythmic values 
that is found in the renderings of 
the Messrs. Gielgud and Mason, the 
Misses Garson and Kerr. To be 
blunt, he sometimes delivers An- 
tony’s famed funeral oration as 
though a wad of gum lurked in his 
jaws, and the sibilant which he nor- 
mally has to overcome, instead of 
being eliminated, is given an em- 
barrassing frame by the blank verse. 
Regardless of physical beauty, Mark 
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Antony must be interpreted as a 
shrewd politician or he doesn’t 
make clementary sense. Brando has 
not been directed to interpret the 
part dominantly as such, and there- 
tore he gives the effect of a novice 
who has figured out the character 
all by himself in a corner. The typi- 
cal tendency of the acting in Julius 
Caesar is not to push dignity toward 
nobility or emotion toward passion. 
Well, on stage or screen, fear of 
hamming can degenerate into fear 
of acting. 

The production as such has a 
lone virtue: it is smooth. But this 
smoothness is merely the sort that 
can be attained by any good profes- 
sional film editor and here remains 
void of interest. Pictorially and 
filmically, Julius Caesar is below 
Hollywood’s own standard. 

It would be pleasant to add that 
some single actor’s brilliance makes 
Julius Caesar, after all, a momen- 
tous occasion. But such cannot be 
said. The film possesses only one 
moving effect: when the bleeding 
Caesar totters toward the last knife 
awaiting him, Brutus’, and the fa- 
mous “Et tu, Brute” is rendered by 
Calhern with splendid timing and 
tenderness. Cassius’ early long scene 
with Brutus fails to convey the spe- 
cial intimacy of their relations: 
Gielgud and Mason are too busy 
reciting and too busy using a “re- 
strained” technique. Personally | 
would have been grateful for a bit 
of bombast here and there to re- 
mind us that traditionally this is an 
heroic play, but even Louis Calhern 
as Caesar acts like the more tem- 
perate variety of congressman. The 
scene between Cassius and Brutus, 
after their flight from Rome, does 
accentuate their true closeness and 
offers some fine enunciation on Giel- 
gud’s lips and some fine tones from 
Mason’s throat. But even so, the 
scene is hardly to be termed a 
Shakespearian performance. Which, 
of course, is mostly Mankiewicz’ 
fault. Inevitably, it is all mostly 
Mankiewicz’ fault. Unless it is 
Houseman’s. 


A "Steal" by Thelma Ritter 


The title of Twentieth Century- 
Fox’s Pickup on South Street doesn't 
mean exactly what it seems to mean. 
But, disregarding the technicality 
that it means the pickup of a crime 
suspect by the police, it conveys 
much of the actual quality of this 
stylish melo about how Communist 
espionage may tangle with Amer- 
ican petty crime—and get the worst 
of it. Several things make this 
hypo’d product more believable 
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than the comic strip antics on which 
it is modeled. The outstanding thing 
is Thelma Ritter’s performance of 
an elderly, retired pickpocket. She 
makes every scene in which she ap- 
pears hers, and I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if she doesn’t up and steal the 
picture. In fact, this would not be 
a mean achievement in the face of 
better-than-average performances by 
both the leads: Richard Widmark 
and Jean Peters. 


As a sweet little toughie (neither 
too good nor too bad) Miss Peters 
decidedly registers, and when she 
and Widmark, after a quite nasty 
tussle, decide they belong to each 
other, the demands of plausibility 
almost seem satisfied. Widmark is a 
smooth cannon (pickpocket to you) 
who works the subways and lifts off 
Miss Peters who is delivering, with- 
out knowing what it is, some micro- 
film containing atomic secrets. 


Crime's Brighter Side, 
Juvenile Division 


It is hard to say why a little 
British comedy slanted documen- 
tarily at probation-officering and 
called I Believe in You is so full of 
insidious charm—unless it’s just that 
the British have a knack for the 
exact combination of sentiment, 
humor and plain good sense which 
is the formula of this Michael 
Balcon-Ealing Studios production 
released by Universal-International. 
Cecil Parker as a gentleman of lei- 
sure, chancing to hear probation 
officer Celia Johnson testify in court 
for a girl in whose character she has 
faith, receives a call to spiritual duty 
and so gives up his idle comfort to 
join the probation staff. His initia- 
tion is narrated with excellent comic 
touches that seem authentic as well. 
And one may be sure that, with 
Miss Johnson’s help, he stands the 
gaff. 


The country that withstood the 
greatest blitz in history has an un- 
pretentious down-to-earthness that 
is happily expressed by this movie's 
stern but liberal view of young of- 
fenders who must be weaned from 
sordid influences with infinite tact. 
It is feathery tact, too, that can 
cause what is sad and rather horri- 
ble to be amusing. So, regardless of 
the stock devices that make up the 
bulk of the material, a certain mod- 
est distinction shines throughout the 
ninety-one minutes of I Believe in 
You. 


Titanic—in a Sense 


A disaster to a luxury-liner 1s 
properly to be seen as luxurious in 
its own way. Hence Twentieth 


Century-Fox has set up very hand- 
somely the historic accident that 
befell the White Star Liner, “Ti- 
tanic,” was struck by an 
iceberg on its maiden voyage in 
1912, and sank with the loss of 
1,517 lives. The “colossal” describ- 
ing film spectacles is converted here, 
with lugubrious literalness, into “ti- 
tanic”—which inevitably names the 
picture itself. One cannot know 
definitely if such public catastrophes 
are the punishments of a displeased 
God. According to this treatment of 
a very fatal event, they are the 
mathematical products of objective 
mischance and human _ oversight. 
Under the production of Charles 
Brackett and the direction of Jean 
Negulesco, the re-creation of the 
disaster is skillful, dispassionate and 
sumptuous on the factual side and 
passionately pathetic on the imagi- 
native side. 


which 


There were many ways at option 
to do the film apart from furnishing 
it as a melodramatic spectacle. The 
way chosen was to gauge it at the 
headline values of the actual date: 
the John Jacob Astors and Benja- 
min Guggenheim were among the 
social celebrities on board; both 
gentlemen went down with the ship. 
Though Astor and Guggenheim are 
reincarnated by the film as fleeting 
and rather stiff lay figures, the docu- 
mentary richness surrounding them 
leaves little to be desired as 
“period” atmosphere. Representing 
such real-life celebrities through a 
personal, and of course fictitious, 
story, Clifton Webb and Barbara 
Stanwyck play a wealthy American 
couple estranged and quarreling 
over their children. She wants to 
rescue herself and their offspring 
from the wasteful luxury of a fam- 
ily life dedicated to continental 
touring. So it is implied that, as the 
Sturges (Webb and Stanwyck) rep- 
resent the American upper class, 
the ship and its passengers represent 
the whole society of the time that 
suffered, microcosmically, this blind 
blow of Fate. 


The film’s conspicuous moral is 
that whatever the class “sins” of 
the wealthy, they can be not only 
gentlemen but also, when required, 
heroes—just like any member of a 
ship’s crew. Brian Aherne imperson- 
ates the ship’s captain, E. J. Smith, 
and a more ideal link between the 
top deck and the boiler room is 
certainly not to be found anywhere. 
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George Jean Nathan 
(Continued from page 15) 


And so, as sure as God made little 
apples and the Devil big ones, the 
playwright begins to share his direc- 
tor’s cheap-fame-with-money appe- 
tite, sticks his pride into his pocket, 
and another promising talent has 
gone down the chute to quick dol- 
lars and Broadway glory. There is 
not, nor has there been, a single 
American dramatist of any genuine 
worth who has had to depend upon 
a director to develop that worth. 
Directors have on occasion helped 
to sell the worth to the public, just 
as other directors have now and 
again helped worthless playwrights 
to sell their lack of worth. But it is 
this business of magisterial directors 
posturing as creative geniuses over 
the bodies of already creative dram- 
atists that, if it is not put an end 
to, will make of our stage what sim- 
ilar European directors made much 
of the stage of Europe: a circus at 
the expense of an art. 

There are certain occasions, how- 
ever, when even a director custom- 
arily given to weaving laurels in his 
own hair is justified in exercising 
himself all over the place regardless 
of his playwright, and such an occa- 
sion is provided by Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ newest play, Camino Real. 
Without the show that Elia Kazan 
has superimposed upon it, an audi- 
ence would be able to sit it out 
only, if at all, in a state of resigned 
semi-slumber, since aside from a few 
scenes it is a garbled mess of high- 
flown nonsense. Kazan has at least 
made it visually tolerable, and even 
that must have presented a difficult 
job to him. For being able to man- 
age it in the face of the play’s in- 
trusions he deserves congratulations, 
of a sort. 


The general complaint against 
the play should not be, as it is, that 
it does not mean anything, since 
some of the most beautiful music 
and poetry similarly do not mean 
anything in the common usage of 
the verb, but rather that, being 
neither music nor poetry of any 
kind, it professes to mean something 
and yet is meaningless. That is, un- 
less one is willing to accept empty 
and even ridiculous symbolism as 
possibly fraught with a meaning 
that one somehow cannot, because 
of one’s own shortcomings, decipher. 
There are, true, two or three brief, 
isolated scenes in the play that are 
clear enough, their clarity being 
predicated on their literality. It is 
when Williams foregoes such literal- 


ity and fancies himself a philosophi- 
cal poet that a dark smog envelopes 
the stage and, gradually thickening, 
makes everything obscure and soggy. 

The trouble with Williams in 
this case is that he has at once 
undereducated himself in too many 
dramatic and literary directions, 
and the result is a cold stew of 
Kaiser expressionism, Cocteau ex- 
travaganza, Wedekind sexual anar- 
chy, Strindberg nightmare fancy, 
Stein aural theory, Sartre dead-end 
philosophy, and Schénberg tonal 
technic. What he has seemingly 
tried to cook up out of these various 
ingredients, at any rate insofar as 
he has been able even partly to dis- 
tinguish them, is a play, or more 
precisely an exhibition, about man- 
kind’s defeated down the centuries 
search for the values Of life and its 
ultimate realization that self-fulfill- 
ment is to be found only in the 
romantic recesses of the human 
heart. But all that he has achieved 
is chaos in a vacuum. Unable to 
disentangle his arbitrarily knotted 
dramaturgical and pseudo-philosoph- 
ical threads, he finds himself en- 
meshed like a helpless and squirm- 
ing fly in the web of his own making 
and mistakes his writhings to get 
out for poetic writhings of his 
characters 

Christopher Fry has lately written 
that the word pretentious is a dan- 
gerous one for critics to use but, if 
ever it justly fitted a playwright, it 
snugly fits Williams in this instance. 
And not only is he pretentious but 
his pretentiousness has a certain im- 
pertinence about it, that is, unless 
he deliberately tried to put over a 
joke on his audiences, hoped that 
they would fall for it, and thus 
would privilege him the huge satis- 
faction of a vengeful laugh at their 
expense. Seldom has there been such 
a dramatic posturing by a play- 
wright who is thought by many to 
be of some position in our theatre. 
Williams, in this opinion, undoubt- 
edly has some gifts, but he chooses 
to lose them in the marshes of 
either juvenile or borrowed and ill- 
assimilated philosophies on life, sex 
and whatnot and to make them, 
pleasant enough though they might 
be if he left them alone, take on 
the appearance of left-over tinsel on 
a wilted Christmas tree. If only he 
will stop thinking, or what he con- 
siders thinking, and simply feel, he 
will be a better playwright. 

Kazan, as I have said, has staged 
and directed the Williams chowder 
with a lot of external brilliance, 
which is assisted—the past tense 
would be more exact all around—by 
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valuable performances on the part 
of Eli Wallach as an American pug 
bewildered to find himself in a 
nameless, bitter locality out of time, 
Joseph Anthony as Casanova, Jo 
Van Fleet as Camille, Hurd Hat- 
field as Byron, Jennie Goldstein as 
a gypsy fortune-teller who runs a 
bordello on the side, and Barbara 
Baxley as her nautch dancer daugh- 
ter who is her principal merchan- 
dise. The nature of the cast of 
characters, of which the above is a 
mere hint, recalls the reply of 
George Jessel when asked if he un- 
derstood what the whole thing was 
about. “Sure,” said Jessel. “It’s 
really simple. It’s about a Chinaman 
who can’t find Newark.” 


Disappearance of Farce 

If it accomplishes nothing more, 
the revival of the 1937 John 
Murray-Allen Boretz farce, Room 
Service, though it is far from a 
respectable example of the species, 
serves to remind us that farce, once 
one of the prides of the American 
stage, has in these later years fallen 
on desolate ways, that new, deserv- 
ing specimens of it have long been 
strikingly absent, and that as a con- 
sequence one of the biggest attrac- 
tions of our theatre in other times 
is no more. The Hoyts and Du 
Souchets of the distant past, the 
Gillettes, Mayos and Cohans of a 
subsequent era, and the Watkinses, 
Hechts, MacArthurs, Kaufmans, ef 
al of the years that followed have 
had no worthy successors, if indeed 
any at all, and farce, so far as our 
contemporary stage goes, has seem- 
ingly become a forgotten thing. 

It is not altogether difficult to 
figure out why. Even in France, 
long the particular hothouse of 
farce, the change has been observ- 
able. The newer playwrights, both 
there and here, appear to think it is 
infra dignitatem and that, if they 
wish to exercise their humors, some- 
what more refined comedy will be 
better for their positions and repu- 
tations. (As a mark of the prejudice, 
it may be noted that even this Room 
Service, originally billed as a farce, 
has now been christened a comedy.) 
What we accordingly often get 
these days are so-called comedies 
that to all intents and purposes are 
essentially farces but that posture 
as something theoretically a little 
loftier by taming the movement, in- 
serting leisurely polysyllabic words 
into the dialogue in place of the 
former crackling monosyllables, and 
engaging politer actors. 

There is perhaps another reason. 
Our younger playwrights are by and 


large a more seriously inclined lot 
than their counterparts used to be 
World conditions, ideologies, politics 
and other such concerns occupy 
their attention in much greater de- 
gree than ever they did in the past 
and the situation is reflected in their 
dramatic efforts. Even, indeed, when 
they ventured into comedy there is 
frequently evidence of their graver 
interests and disquiet. But, whatever 
may be the reason or reasons, the 
fact of farce’s decline is unmistak- 
able. There has not been a single 
worthy exhibit of the kind in at 
least fifteen years; the few we have 
had in that period have been the 
work of rank novices dedicated to 
the films, radio or television, novices 
trying to get a foothold in the 
theatre by any means whatsoever, 
and have been hopelessly nonde- 
script. Far from being farces even 
in superficial designation, they have 
been simply cheap, fraudulent com- 
edies rapidly directed and shouted 

It seems strange that what Aris- 
tophanes did not consider beneath 
him should be considered beneath 
their talents by our present play- 
wrights. 

Performing the brief revival was 
a troupe that included John Ran- 
dolph, Everett Sloane, Bartlett Rob- 
inson, Ralph Dunn, Jack Lemmon 
Alexander Asro, Stanley Prager and 
Horace Cooper, all appropriate to 
the business in hand. Mortimer 
Offner attended to the direction 
and it was greatly to his credit that 
he dismissed the comedy label and 
treated the play as the farce it fac- 
tually was. 


Opera Note 

The revival of the Gershwin- 
Heyward Porgy and Bess provided 
a reminder of its uncommon quality 
in the way of distinctive American 
opera. It also provided another re- 
minder of the considerable damage 
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that can be done a work of distinc- 
tion by a director, in this case 
Robert Breen, who is apparently 
more concerned with a_ personal 
show than with the security of the 
materials that have come under his 
hand. So excessive at intervals was 
the show in point that the merits 
of the opera were buried under it. 
But enough fortunately remained 
undefiled to indicate again the 
power of the Heyward libretto and 
much of the strength and the love- 
liness of the Gershwin score. The 
best voices were those of Leontyne 
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Price, LeVern Hutcherson and 
Helen Thigpen, and the conduct- 
ing of the orchestra by Alexander 
Smallens admirably assisted the oc- 
casion. Cab Calloway, cast as 
Sportin’ Life, was a particular fly 
in the ointment with his be-bop 
physical antics and vaudeville vocal 
monkeyshines. 


Comedy Gone Wrong 


What might have been an au- 
thentic comedy went completely 
askew in the case of Andrew Ros- 
enthal’s Horses in Midstream, which 
in its existing state was doomed to 
close after only four performances. 
The theme, offering all kinds of pos- 
sibilities, was of a constitutionally 
conventional New Englander who, 
unable longer to endure the tyranny 
of a viciously puritanical wife, rids 
himself of her by giving her all his 
worldly possessions and takes him- 
self to Europe where he meets a 
charming French authoress and pro- 
ceeds to live with her without ben- 
efit of clergy. When the play opens, 
the couple, now in their seventies, 
have been happy and contented 
lovers for more than thirty years. 
To their retreat on the warm and 
drowsy island of Elba one day 
comes the man’s young granddaugh- 
ter who, having long been impressed 
by her family with his odious sin- 
fulness, is curious to learn for her- 
self the dreadful consequences of 
sin. What she instead learns is that 
it is not nearly so bad as it has been 
painted and the effect on her is 
such that she undertakes a little of 
it on her own with an attractive 
man whom she has met in ‘her 
grandfather’s villa. The latter, how- 
ever, his inborn morality reasserting 
itself, succeeds in persuading her 
that there are differences in people 
and what may be all very well for 
some is not necessarily right for 
others, and the girl leaves with a 
resolution to find her presently con- 
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fused self and to determine her 
future course. 

Here, plainly, are the materials 
for the kind of comedy Molnar and 
Maugham in their different ways 
have managed so deftly, but Rosen- 
thal has done little with them other 
than to state them explicitly. Where 
Molnar would have threaded them 
with some wistfulness and given 
them verbal tune, he merely talks 
the wistfulness instead of allowing 
it to emerge naturally out of his 
characters; and, where Maugham 
would have distilled from them 
some philosophic wit, he succeeds 
only in brewing an occasional joke. 
It takes grace of pen to invest any 
such theme with the required touch- 
ing and humorous facets, and the 
present playwright’s ink is alto- 
gether too literal. His experience of 
life, moreover, is evidently too 
sparse to invest the materials with 
the richness they call for and the 
result, notwithstanding a serviceable 
treatment of one or two scenes and 
a diverting line of dialogue here 
and there, is what should be a dra- 
matic violin played as if it were a 
xylophone. 

The direction by Cedric Hard- 
wicke, with some help from Bre- 
taigne Windust, in the circumstances 
was confronted by a difficult job 
and was defeated in its effort to 
inject spirit into what was essen- 
tially spiritless. Nor was Hardwicke, 
a first-rate actor, at ease in the role 
of the grandfather, doing little more 
with it than lounging its age on the 
various articles of furniture and get- 
ting up every now and then, throw- 
ing back his shoulders and protrud- 
ing his chest to suggest that a few 
ounces of moxie were still left in 
the old body. Except for an accent 
so impenetrable that for all it mat- 
tered she may as well have been 
speaking Choctaw, Lili Darvas was 
quite winning as his cheerful French 
love; Diana Lynn was a pictorial 
granddaughter, though the long role 
demanded too much of her as yet 
insufficiently developed vocal equip- 
ment; Scott Forbes was the man of 
her sexual fling with a total lack of 
anything approximating acting save 
a frown to register displeasure, a 
slouch to indicate unconcern, and 
an occasional gutteral to imply 
everything from unhappiness with 
his worldly estate to determination 
not to improve it; and Ludmilla 
Toretzka was an Italian servant 
after the established pattern of 
explosive utterance and _ physical 
fluster. Donald O6cnslager’s setting 
of the villa had all the atmosphere 
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Let My People Speak 


(Continued from page 71) 


generalship of their black leaders. 
The earlier films, demeaning the 
Negro, raised an avalanche of pro- 
test from interested organizations, 
labor unions and the Negro citizens 
themselves. Far from protesting, the 
same groups welcomed Lydia Bailey. 

The fact that such a film has 
come into being does not mean that 
its kind is here to stay or that fur- 
ther developments in this area will 
follow. For the next step would be 
to embrace in art the ordinary lives 
of ordinary people who happen to 
be Negro. This would inevitably put 
before the white public a people not 
unlike themselves or any other peo- 
ple of whatever pigmentation. In- 
stead of serving the uncivilized 
myths of racism, the films would 
then be exposing and attacking 
them. 

Brooks Atkinson has assailed the 
“ignorant heresy hunters and _ big- 
oted character assassins’ who are 
draining “the vitality out of the 
American theatre.” Bosley Crowther 
calls the film industry’s efforts of 
late “cultural vigilantism.” Hardest 
hit in these hysterical times is the 
Negro, and his plight in the theatre 
is no different from his plight in 
general. John Chapman described 
the Negro as the most talented of 
races, but almost while he was say- 
ing this the gifted Canada Lee died 
jobless. 

Perhaps, in these times, the only 
person the Negro can look to is 
himself. Our contributions to Amer- 
ican culture have been ignored or 
condemned for so long, it may re- 
main for ourselves to rediscover the 
pioneer contributors. For it was our 
ancestors, unlike the ancestors of 
any other people in this country, 
who were abducted from their 
homes and forced to labor as chattel 
slaves to help build America into 
the great, strong land it is. And it 
was our people who, fighting back 
against our captors, created not only 
our freedom but our own rich song 
and legend. 


As Africans, we brought a culture 
with us; as Americans, we have en- 
larged that culture and enriched the 
complex culture of this ‘many- 
peopled land. From Africa to Mis- 
sissippi we carried our songs of sor- 
row and the jubilant hymns that 
voiced our aspirations. Ours is the 
only music that is indigenous to the 
soil of America. 

In music we have been given 
some token recognition, but we have 
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benefited very little economically. 

From the minstrel show to. the 
modern jazz, other groups have uti- 
lized and exploited the fruits of our 
heritage. As Langston Hughes has 
aptly put it, “They've taken our 
blues and zone.” We must recap- 
ture our blues and our jazz; we 
must bring to life again our folk 
melodies and our drama 


Perhaps the Negro will have to 
build his own theatre. Perhaps only 
then will we be able to tell the rest 
of the country of our cultural con- 
tributions and of our real daily life. 






CENTURY 





Perhaps only in this way can we 
meet the hunger of our own people 
for knowledge 
Our first and most receptive audi- 
ences may well be those that now 
fill our churches. 


about themselves 


But it seems ironic that while the 
nation’s theatre is secking a renewed 
vigor, a segment of the nation must 
be seeking expression in isolation 
The American theatre could do well 
to exploit truly native 
talent. In all the areas where it 
may seek new vitality, it will find 
Negroes prepared and available. 
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could do things that they wanted 
to do. Nobody was looking on it as 
a gold mine. It was a vacation for 
everybody. 

“But since the war, summer thea- 
tre has developed into a big busi- 
ness. All the unions are after sum- 
mer theatres each year with new 
demands, some of them pretty far- 
fetched. I have nothing against 
unions. I admire Equity, and I real- 
ize that Equity has to do things to 
stay in business. But it makes it 
harder for managers to operate.” 

Aldrich estimates that it now 
takes between $15,000 and $20,000 
to get a summer theatre open as 
against $2,500 in 1939. And he finds 
that he is relatively limited in the 
type of theatrical fare he can offer. 

“T’d like to do good theatre,”’ he 
says. “I’d like to do some experi- 
mental things. But on the Cape you 
can’t get an audience by offering a 
good play, well produced. The Cape 
is a holiday resort and eighty to 
ninety per cent of our audiences are 
summer people. They want a good 
time. They’re not interested in art 
for art’s sake. They want to see stars 

or, rather, personalities. Just be- 
ing a fine actress isn’t enough. Re- 
gardless of the show, an interesting 
personality, whether she is experi- 
enced in the theatre or not, will do 
capacity business. For instance, I 
know Christine Jorgensen would be 
a draw even though I wouldn't 
want to use that kind of attraction. 
In areas where a large part of your 
audience is made up of year-round 
residents, you can still do without 
stars and can attract people by stag- 
ing good productions. Bucks County 
can do it, for example. But I can’t.” 


At the root of much of the sum- 
mer theatre’s woes, Aldrich feels, 
are the Hollywood stars who de- 
mand enormous salaries for a few 
weeks of summer trouping. He be- 
moans the passing of the days when 
stars played the summer circuit for 
fun, to try out a play or to play a 
part in a classic. He remembers 
fondly a phone call in 1946 from 
Gregory Peck, an alumnus of the 
Cape Cod Playhouse who had gone 
on to Hollywood fame. 

“I want to come back to Dennis 
this summer,” said Peck transcon- 
tinentally, “because I want to do a 
role that will teach me something.” 

Peck returned to the Cape and 
starred in The Playboy of the West 
ern World, a bit of casting which, 
as Aldrich points out, nobody else 


in his right mind would have con- 
sidered. (Peck’s last «ppearance in 
Dennis before going to Hollywood, 
incidentally, was as the lunatic danc- 
ing master in You Can’t Take It 
with You 


Peck, however, represents a dying 
tradition 

The individuality of each thea- 
tre’s problems was brought home 
sharply to Aldrich last summer 
when he created a precedent by 
booking the Slavenska-Franklin Bal- 


let in Dennis for a week. 


“The ballet got rave reviews at 
Dennis,” Aldrich reports. “There 
was ecstatic word-of-mouth. But,” 
he adds sadly, “nobody bought 
tickets.” 

To add insult to this injury, the 
ballet troupe then moved on to two 
towns usually considered in the 
same league with Dennis—-Westport 
and Ogunquit—and did excellent 
business. This, however, was one of 
the few times that Aldrich’s efforts 
to provide a varied fare for his 
Cape Cod patrons has backfired. 
As a rule, his innovations have been 
highly successful, as witness An Eve- 
ning with Beatrice Lillie, an idea 
of his which stemmed from an 
earlier successful experiment, An 
Evening with Hildegarde. As this is 
being written, he is exploring the 
possibility of offering his summer 
patrons some Gilbert and Sullivan 
with Martyn Green this year. 


It was this interest in expanding 
the potentialities of summer show 
business, combined with his propri- 
etary interest in Cape Cod, which 
led him to open his Music Circus 
in Hyannis in 1950. He admits be- 
ing completely inspired by St. John 
Terrell’s Music Circus at Lambert- 
ville, N.J. 

“I'd heard of the Lambertville 
operation,” he says. “I saw it, I 
liked it and I said to myself, ‘Here 
is a new medium.’ I'd never been 
connected with a musical produc- 
tion before, but I decided to open a 
music circus on Cape Cod before 
somebody else did.” 


Each of Aldrich’s three summer 
operations are separate entities with 
separate staffs. Aldrich himself is 
the only connecting link. Between 
March and June he is kept busy 
setting the shows for the ten-week 
seasons at the two theatres and the 
Music Circus. Then he turns things 
over to his three staffs and spends 
the summer driving around from 
theatre to theatre pampering his 
stars and playing the benign, un- 
troubled impresario. 
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Because the Music Circus has a 
resident company and is run in the 
manner of old-fashioned stock 
rehearsing one show while another 
is playing——Aldrich maintains a res- 
ident director there. His theatres at 
Dennis and Coonamessett, however, 
are more typical of current summer 
practice: resident directors have 
been dispensed with because pack- 
age shows have made them unneces- 
sary. When a show is originated at 
one of these theatres, a director is 
hired for that one show. 


Aldrich uses twelve apprentices 
each year—eight girls and four boys. 
His apprentices do not pay for the 
privilege of working for him for a 
summer, a reversal of usual proce- 
dure which he put into effect many 
years ago. He gets hundreds of ap- 
plications for these posts, and he 
tries to see each applicant person- 
ally. 

“They write in and send _ their 
pictures, and then I talk to them 
for five or ten minutes,” he says. 
“What I’m looking for are nice hu- 
man beings, youngsters who will get 
on well with each other and with 
other people. I don’t want any per- 
sonal problems getting in the way 
of my productions.” 


Despite the incursions of package 
shows, Aldrich believes that sum- 
mer theatre still provides valuable 
experience for anyone interested in 
theatre. He does not limit this con- 
sideration to actors alone. 


“Where but in summer theatre 
can you find a_ better training 
ground for stage managers or scenic 
designers?” he asks. “And where is 
there any other training ground at 
all for company managers and 
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young press agents: 


People are frequently amazed at 
the extreme youthfulness of Ald- 
rich’s summer staffs and the com- 
plete responsibility with which he 
invests them. They wonder how he 
can afford to entrust so much to 
such youngsters. 


“T can’t afford not to,” is Ald- 
rich’s view. “If you’re interested in 
the future of the theatre, as I am, 
it’s the only way to do it. To de- 
velop properly, these kids have to 
learn to carry out authority while 
they’re still in their twenties.” 


There is more to this than Ald- 
rich’s faith in his young staff, how- 
ever. He is also counting on his own 
ability to size up candidates for jobs. 


“Theatre is a business of dealing 
with human beings,” he points out. 
“After you've been in theatre for 
twenty years, you really know about 
human beings, by and large.” 
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setting, with Richard Attenborough and Sheila 
dim, directed by Peter Cotes. 
The Night of the Fourth—Return of Paul Lukas 


to the British stage. 

The Red-Headed Blonde—At the Vaudeville. A 
Val Guest comedy about the importation of a 
strictly nonsinging, nondancing musical comedy 
star from America, with Yolande Donlan and 
Naunton Wayne. 

The Seven-Year Itch—At the Aldwych. George 
Axelrod’s Broadway comedy success, with Brian 
Reece and Rosemary Harris, directed by John 
Garstad. 

The Young Elizabeth—At the Criterion. A new 

lay, with Jeanette Dowling and Francis 
tton. 

Venice Preserved—At the Lyric, Hammersmith. 
Revival of T. Ottway play, directed by Peter 
Brook. Last play in present John Gielgud 
season. 

White Carnation—At the Globe. R. C. Sherriff’s 
play about a rather Barriesque ghost, with Sir 

alph Richardson, directed by Noel Willman. 
Old-fashioned stuff, made to measure for the 
star. 

Woman of No Importance—At the Savoy. Oscar 
Wilde’s drama, heavily doctored and lavishly 
mounted, with Clive Brook and Athene Seyler, 
directed by Michael Benthal. 


Repertoire Companies 

Donald Wolfit Company—At the King’s Ham- 
mersmith. A py and Euripides season 

Old_ Vic Theatre — Shakespeare’s | nl Vill, 
with Paul Rogers and Alexander Knox, di- 
rected By, Tyeene Guthrie. 

Robert Atkins Company—At the Regent’s Park 
Open-Air Theatre. A Shakespeare season. 


Opera and Ballet 

Covent Garden—Ballet and Opera Season. Resi- 
dent company. World premiére of Benjamin 
Britten’s new opera Gloriana. 

Sadler’s Wells—Ballet and opera season. Resident 
company. 

St. James Theatre 
Paris. 


Musicals, Revues, Operettas 

Airs on a S tring—At the Royal Court. La 
Laurier Lister’s new revue, with Max Adrian 
and Moyra Fraser. 

Glorious Days—At the Palace. A Robert Nesbitt 
roduction, with Anna Neagle in an Anna 
eagle anthology, with Peter Graves. 

Guys and Dolls—At the Coliseum. A Broadway 
success musical, with Sam Levine and Lizbeth 
Webb. 

Happy As a King—-A new British musical about 
an ex-King who becomes a café pianist, by and 
with Fred Emney and Austin Melford. 

or. Spirits — An intimate revue, with Diana 
churchill. 

London Laughs—At the Adelphi. A vaudeville 
show, with radio star Jimmy Edwards. 

Love From Judy—At the Saville. A musical ver- 
sion of Daddy Long Legs, with Jean Carson. 
Over the Moon—New Cicely Courtneidge show, 

directed by Jack Hulbert. 

Paint Your Wagon—At Her Major's. A Broad- 
way musical, with Bobby and Sally Ann Howes, 
and an all-British cast. 

Paris to Piccadilly—At the Prince of Wales. Lon- 
don edition of Folies Bergére, with broad com- 
edy, spectacle and static nudes. 

Ring Out the Bells—At the Victoria Palace. A 
slapstick revue, starring the Crazy Gang. 

South Pacific—At the Drury. Another successful 
eraeaway musical with Wilbur Evans and Julie 

ilson. 

Three Cheers—At the Casino. Robert Nesbitt 
revue with Vic Oliver conducting, joking, and 
playing the villain. 

Wonderful Time—At the Hippodrome. Another 
vaudeville show with radio favorites. 

Revuedeville—At the Windmill. 256th edition of 
London's only -— and very genteel — burlesque 


Roland Petit Ballet from 


show. 
Variety—At the London Palladium. 


Paris 


Carambouille — At the Michel. Jean Guitton’s 
satirical comedy on the theme of honesty, with 
Samson Fainsilber, directed by Parysis. 

Ciel de Lit—At the Michodiére. Jan de Hartog’s 
two character play The Fourposter, adapted by 
Colette, with Seansels Perier and Marie Daems. 

Crime Parfait—At the Ambassadeurs. Frederick 
Knott’s sensationally successful little ‘“‘perfect 
crime” play, Dial “‘M” for Murder, with Ber- 
nard Blier, directed by Georges Vitaly 

Diable A Quatre — At the Montparnasse. Louis 
Ducreux’ new comedy. 

Dialogues des Carmélites—At the Hébertot. Geor- 
ges Bernanos’ _— religious drama, with 
Claude Thibaut, directed by Marcelle Tassen- 
court. 

Dorothée — At the Saint Georges. Somerset 
Maugham’s Jane, adapted by dean Wall, with 
Denise Grey, directed by Jean Wall. 

Feu Monsieur de Marcy—At the Porte Saint- 
Martin. Max Regnier and Raymond Vincy’s 
comedy about a persistent ghost, with Jane 
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Marken and Jean d’Yd, directed by Douking 

Heléne, Ou La Joie de Vivre—At the Madelaine 
André Roussin’s adaptation of John Erskine’s 
story, with Sophie Desmarets, directed by Louis 
Ducreux. 

ll Btait Un Capitine—At the Potiniére. Nineteen- 
year-old Michel Dubosc’s comedy about a 
panes marriage of convenience, directed by 
Marceline Lenoir. 

ll Y A Longtemps Que Je T’Aime—At the Edou- 
ard VII. New Jacques Deval comedy to suc- 
ceed the successful ghost comedy Ombre Chére, 
now playing at this theatre. 

JY Suis, J’Y Reste—At the Ambigu. Now in its 
third year, at its third theatre, Vincy and 
Valmy’s triangle comedy dire ted by Jacques 
Baumer. 

La Téte des Autres—At the Renaissance. Marcel 
Aymé’s biting satire on the magistrates, trans- 
ferred after a long run at the Atélier, directed 
by André Barsacq. 

La Troisieme Femme—At the Fontaine. A new 
Roger Ferdinand play. 

L’Enigme de la Chauve-Souris—At the Grand 
Guignol. Our old friend, the thriller, The Bat, 
with Georges Vitaly Company. 

L’Heure Eblouissante — At the Antoine. Anna 
Bonacci’s comedy abcut a light lady who gets 
herself a new back,cound—set in Victorian 
England, with Pierre Blanchar and Jeanne 
Moreau, directed by Fernand Ledoux. 

Le Rempart de Coton—At the Humour 
Mogin’s U.S. Civil War drama, directed by 
and starring Raymond Hermantier. 

Les Amants Terribles—At the Gymnase. A French 
adaptation of Noel Coward’s Private Lives, with 
Suzy Prim, directed by Jean Wall. 

Lorsque L’Enfant Parait—At the Nouvautes. An- 
other André Roussin success, about a house- 
hold of pregnant women, with Gaby Morlay, 
directed by Louis Ducreux 

Marius—At the Sarah Bernhardt. Revival, staged 
by the author, of Marcel Pagnol’s famous Mar- 
seilles comedy, with Henri Vilbert in the old 
Raimu role 

Médée—At the Atelier. Jean Anouilh brings a 
legend up to date. More Gallic than Greek 
With Mady Beery, Ives Robert, directed by 
Andre Barsacq 

Palsambleu—-At the Variétes. New, allegedly one 
hundredth, Sacha Guitry play about a very old 
man who startles all by becoming young again, 
with Lana Marconi. 

Phillippe Et pane -At the Gaite Montparnasse 
Marcel Duhamel’s adaptation of Irwin Shaw's 
The Gentle People, performed by the Grenier- 
Hussenot Company. 

Piége A L’Innocent — At the L’Ocuvre. E. S 

ranco’s fantasy about a group of people who 
imagine they live in the twentieth century 
directed by Jean le Poulain. 

Pucelle d’Auteuil—At the Palais Royal. One of 
the hits of the season, with Jean de Letraz di- 
recting his own traditional bedroom farce, with 
Colette Ripert 

Rose Tatouée—At the Gramont. Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ play, directed by Pierre Valde 

Siegfried At the Champs Elysées. Successful re- 
vival of one of —_ Giraudoux’ best plays, with 
Raymond Rouleau in the old Jouvet role 
directed by Claude Saival. 

Sud—At the Athénée. Julien Green’s U.S. Civil 
War drama, with Anouk Aimee, directed by 
Jean Mercure. 

Sur La Terre Comme Au Ciel—At the Apollo 
Another jean Mercure production, Fritz Hoch- 
walder’s highly intellectual conscience drama 
set among Jesuits in sixteenth century Para- 
guay, with Victor Francen. 

Treize A Table—At the Capucines. A Marc-Gil- 
bert Sauvajon comedy about the wages of 
superstition, with Simone Renant, directed by 
the author. 

Zoé—At the Comédie Wagram. Jean Marsand’s 
comedy about a young girl who causes havoc in 
two marriages, with Nicole Courcel, directed 
by Christian Gerard. Earphones at this theatre 
give you the English translation. 


National Theatres 

Comédie Francaise—Moliére’s Don Juan, directed 
by Jean Meyer. Henri de Montherlant’s 
Pasiphae, directed by Julien Bartheau. Shake- 
speare’s Romeo and Juliet, directed by Julien 
artheau. 

Opéra-Comique—-M. M. Levy’s Dolores. 

Opera—Rameau’s Les Indes Galantes. 

The National Populaire — Alfred de Musset’s 
Lorenzaccio, directed by Gérard Philipe 


Revues 

Charme, Plumes Et Nu—At the Mayol. With 
Paul Ensia 

Une Revue du Tonnere—At the Casion de Paris 
With June Richmond. 

Une Vraie Folie—At the Folies Bergére. Devised 
by Michel Gyarmathy. 


Musical Comedies, Operettas 

Baratin—At the Olympia. Roger Nicholas in 
Valmy and Hornez operetta, with music by 
Betti, directed by Pasquali 

Belle de Mon Coeur—At the Mogador. Hugh 
Morton and Gustave Korker’s e Belle of 
New York, revived with Marina Hotine, a 
Henri Varna production 








DAMON RUNYON 
MEMORIAL FUND 
THEATRE TICKETS 


HOTEL ASTOR, Broadway and 
44th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


Through the courtesy of the 


roducers, front 


center orchestra seats of the following Broad 
way shows have been made available to the 
fund at box office prices. All seats are allo- 
cated on a “best contribution" basis. 
allocated tickets will receive an order for the 
tickets and a receipt for the contribution 
Checks will be returned on the orders which 
cannot be filled. Please state number of 


dates 


Patrons 


BOX OFFICE PRICE OF TICKETS 


MAT 
Beatrice Lillie 

. 4.20 
Children's Hour ..... 3.60 
Cinerama ... 1.50 
Crucible ... 3.60 
Dial M for Murder... 3.60 
Fifth Season ....... 3.60 
Fourposter .. 3.60 
Guys and Dolls..... 3.60 
Hazel Flagg ........ 4.20 
King and | ........ 4.20 
Love of Four Colonels 4.20 
Midsummer ........ 3.60 
Misalilance ..... 2.40 
Moon Is Blue....... 3.60 
My 3 Angels....... 3.60 
On Borrowed Time... 3.60 
Picnic kn 
Porgy and Bess..... 3.60 
Seven Year lich..... 3.60 
South Pacific ....... 3.60 
Time of the Cuckoo.. 3.60 
Wish You Were Here 4.20 
Wonderful Town..... 4.20 


SAT 


MAT 


$4.20 $4.20 


4.80 
3.60 
2.40 
3.60 
4.20 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
3.60 
2.40 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
4.20 
3.60 
4.80 
4.20 


EVE 
$6.00 
1.20 
4.80 
2.80 
4.80° 
4.80 
4.80 
4.80 
6.60 
1.20 
1.20 
4.80° 
4.80 
4.80 
4.80 
4.80* 
4.80 
4.80" 
6.00 
4.80* 
6.00 
4.80° 
7.20 
1.20 


Metropolitan Opera seats also available 
*6.00 on weekends 


All tickets may be reserved by telephone, 


d 


Plaza 7-7184, or by mail order. Patrons 
allocated tickets will receive an order 
and a contribution receipt. Checks for 
tickets and contributions will be returned 
on unfilled orders. On written applica- 


tions please state: 


(a) Number of tickets for selected show 


and choice of dates. 


(b) Enclose two checks payable to the 
Damon Runyon Memorial Fund—one 
for the price of the seat and one for 


your contribution, 


Tickets to hit shows in Chicago may be 
obtained by calling SUPERIOR 7-7577. 


All funds contributed are allocated for 
cancer research in the leading institutions 


of the nation. 


Dan Parker, 
President 


Leo Lindy, 
Vice Pres. 


Walter Winchell, 
Treasurer 


Arthur Godfrey, 
Secretary 
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PERK DOG FOOD 
500 N. DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


Chanteur De Mexico—At the Chatelet. Vincy 
and Lopez’ long-run operetta 

Guele D’Ange—At the Etoile. Normand and 
Dupont’s musical about a hard-hearted “‘angel- 
face’’ based on a hit song, directed by Maurice 
Poggi 

Route Fleurie—At the ABC. Vincy and Lopez’ 
new operetta, with Georges Guetary 

Schnock—At the Européan. Cab and Rigaux’s 
musical comedy, with music by Guy Guy La- 
fargue, with Jean Rigaux, directed by Pasquali 

Sol Il de Paris—At the Bobino. Another Lopez- 
Vincy operetta, with Fernand Sardou 

Trois Valses—At the Gaite-Lyrique. Revival of 
the romantic Oscar Straus operetta, with Ger 
maine Roger, directed by Robert Manuel 

Une Femme Par Jour—At the Paris. New oper 
etta, with music by Georges van Parys, who is 
well known abroad for his film music 

Valets de Coeur—At the Monceau. Pascal! Bastia’s 
musical comedy about two students who claim 
to be each other’s valet to impress the women 
they love, directed by Gil Roland 


Amsterdam 


Barabbas—At the Rotterdamse Comedie. Belgian 
Michel de Ghelderode’s religious drama 

Der Schwierige—At the Nederlandse Comedie 
Hofmannstha!’s play, directed by Ludwig 


Berger. 

Héléne Ou La Joie De Vivre—At the Nederlandse 
Comedie. André Roussin and Madeleine Gray’s 
comedy, based upon John Erskine’s The Private 
Life of Helen of Troy. 

La Petite Hutte—At the Comoedie. André Rous- 
sin’s triangle comedy which takes place on a 
deserted island 

Red Letter Day—At the Haagse Comedie. Andrew 
Rosenthal’s new comedy 

The Forest—At the A.T.G 
tragi-comedy 

The Living Room—Graham Greene’s first play 


Tel Aviv 


Chamber Theatre—Shaw’s Saint Joan. Ruth and 
Augustus Goetz’s The Heiress. 

Habimah Theatre—Yosh’s I Am the Captain, an 
Israelian play. Moliére’s The Physician in Spite 
of Himself. Abraham Goldfaden’s The Story of 
a Prince. Arthur Miller’s Death of a Salesman 

Ohel Theatre—Jacob Orland’s This Town. 

Zirah Theatre—Jean-Pau! Sartre’s No Exit. 


Melbourne 


Comedy Theatre—Frederick Knott’s Dial ‘‘M” 
for Murder. 

His Majesty’s Theatre 
South Pacific. 


Sydney 

Empire Theatre—Kiwis in Casino. 

Tivoli Theatre — Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
productions: June 1-6: Othello. June 8-13: As 
You Like It. June 15-20: Henry IV, Part I 


A. N. Ostrovsky’s 


Rodgers-Hammerstein’s 


European Festivals 


Austria 


Vienna—May 30-June 21: The Vienna Festival 
Program: open-air performance in the court 
of Schénbrunn Palace of Mozart's Le Nozze di 
Figaro at the Wiener Staatsoper; open-air per- 
formance in the Great Court of the Town Hall 
of Becher-Preses’ Ballad vom Lieben Augustin 
music by Robert Stolz, with Austria’s greatest 
character actor, Paul Hoerbiger, at the Theater 
in der Josefstadt ; Richard Strauss’ Die schweig- 
same Frau, first performance at the Staatsoper 
Im Theater An der Wien; Offenbach’s La Belle 
Héléne, at the Staatsoper In Der Volksoper ; 
Shakespeare’s Much Ado About Nothing at the 
Burgtheatre; Ferdinand Raimund’s Die gefes- 
selte Phantasie at the Akademietheater; first 
performance of a play by Carl Zuckmayer; 
Johann Nestroy’s Das Haus der Temperamente 
and Measure for Measure; Nikolaus Gogol’s 
The Marriage and The Comedy of Errors at 
the Neues Theatre in der Scala. One entire 
week devoted entirely to modern music in addi- 
tion to the usual program by the symphoni 
orchestras, choirs, the state opera and the 
operetta companies. June 1-12: International 
Competition of Music including piano, violin 
and singing. Prizes awarded. June 6-21: Fes- 
tival of Music at the Wiener Konzerthausgesell- 
schaft includes works by Milhaud, Honegger, 
Richard Strauss and ballets of the twentieth 
century. 


England 
Aldeburgh—June 20-28: The Aldeburgh Festival 


Program: performances of Benjamin Britten's 
works including Albert Herring, a Mozart opera 
directed by Benjamin iiesen, Ictuses on music 
and verse by well-known authors, choral con- 
certs and chamber music recitals 
Glyndebourne—June 7-July 26: The Glynde 
bourne Opera Festival. Program: Gluck’s 
Alceste, R. Strauss’s Ariadne Auf Naxos, Ros- 
sini’s La Cenerentola, Mozart’s Cosi Fan Tutte, 
Morart’s Die Entfuhrung Aus Dem Serail. 
Conductors include Vittorio Gui, John Pritch- 


ard, Alfred Wallenstein ; producer, Carl Ebert ; 
designers, Hugh Casson, Oliver Messel, Rolf 
Gérard; The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
and the Glyndebourne Festival chorus and 
ballet 

Stratford-Upon-Avon — June 1-Aug. 29: The 
Shakespeare Festival at the Shakespeare Me- 
morial Theatre. Program: we 1-2, 17, 27: 
Richard III; June 3-4, 12-13, 18, 25-26, 30 
Antony and Cleopatra; June 5-6, 16, 22: The 
Merchant of Venice; June 9-10-11, 15, 19-20 
23-24, 30: The Taming of the Shrew. 

St. Ives—June 6-14: The St. Ives Festival of 
Music and the Arts. Program: June 6: Festival 
Fanfare by Michael Tippett. June 8: The Mer- 
chant of Venice or Romeo and Juliet. June 9 
Henry V presented by the Oxford and Cam 
bridge Players. June 10: Elizabethan Chamber 
Concert with songs by Dowland, Purcell, madri- 
gals from The Triumphs of Oriana composed 
for Elizabeth I, and from the set written in 
honor of the Coronation of Elizabeth II by 
Lennox Berkeley, Alan Rawsthorne, Michael 
Tippett. 


Italy 


Ravello (Salerno)—June-Aug 
at the Villa Rufolo 


Netherlands 


The Hague, Scheveningen, Amsterdam—June 15- 
July 15: The Holland Festival of Music and 
Drama, a cultural festival held in the main 
cities of Holland. Program: the Dutch Opera 
will give special performances of Verdi’s Otello, 
Falla’s La vida fave and El retable de Maese 
Pedro, Mozart’s Le Nozze de Figaro and Web- 
er’s Der Freischutz; Grand Ballet du Marquis 
de Cuevas; Ram Gopal and his Indian dancers 
and musicians, and the first performances of 
the Greek National Dancing Theatre; produc- 
tion of Everyman at the De Nederlandse Com- 
edie and The Tempest at the De Haagse 
Comedie 


Sweden 

Stockholm—June 3-10: The Stockholm Festival 
Program: Royal Opera—seven special perform- 
ances including the Swedish opera by Rosen- 
berg, Isle of Rapture, and some of Sweden's 
most successful modern ballets, among them 
the widely hailed choreographic adaptation of 
Strindberg’s Miss — Other performances 
include Rigoletto, Tales of Hoffmann, Tann- 
hauser, Aida, and the light opera, Die Fledez- 
maus. At the Drottningholm Theatre—five per- 
formances of the Swedish eighteenth century 
Pastoral, by Olof von Dalin with Swedish 
rococo music, original ballets from the same 
epoch, and Handel's opera Orlando Furioso, 
all under the direction of the Royal Opera and 
the Royal Dramatic Theatre. At the Royal 
Dramatic Theatre—one performance of Shake- 
speare’s Romeo and Juliet. At the Stockholm 
Concert House—three symphony concerts by 
the Stockholm Philharmonic Broadcasting Or- 
chestra, with Dean Dixon and Anta! Dorati as 
guest conductors. At the Concert House-—two 
concerts of classical chamber music. 


Wagner concerts 





mn 


Comedy and Tragedy Masks fashioned into 
attractive jewelry. A work of high crafts- 
manship as well as an automatic conversa- 
tion piece. Hand wrought from heavy weight 
solid sterling silver exclusive with us 
$10.00 Cuff Link $ 5.50 

5.00 Tie Clase 5.50 

5.00 Ring 6.00 

17.50 Th et of 3 15.00 


An Extra! By request. Ballet Dancer 
lax Included: Postpaid U.S.A. No C.O.D.'s 
Give ring size when ordering 
Send for Free Catalog of Silverware, 
Men's and Women's Jeweiry. 


The Jamaica Silversmith 
79-32 164th Street Jamaica, New York 
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1. efficie Approved by UNDER 
cool, efficient and WRITERS’ LABORATORIES 


Designed to replace the light switch in a wall 
light value from blackout to full brightness, the WALLBOX Dimmer offers a new 
concept in lighting control. By simply turning a knob, light just right for every 


occasion, any activity, is at your finger tips. It is a transformer 
controlling by converting watts. Unlike resistance type 


economical in operation 
controls, it does not dissipate power dangerously and wastefully in the form of heat 


Any number of lights up to the full rated capacity of 360 watts can be controlled 
no tailoring to the job is required. For complete safety, a fuse and a bi-metallic 


thermal overload relay are provided 


GET COMPLETE INFORMATION § Send now for your copy of WALLBOX Dimmer 
Bulletin DIOS2WBT. Also available for your customers is WALLBOX Dimmer Bulletin 


D253WBC, written in easy-to-understand, non-technical language 


tHE SUPERIOR ELECTRIC co. 
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CONNECTICUT 


1063 DEMERS AVE., 
BRISTOL, CONN. BRISTOL, 
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_. «WALTER J. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE CLASSICS CLUB, 
INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT FREE 


TO NEW MEMBERS 
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THE COMPLETE WORKS OF THE ESSAYS OF 


Shakespeare << Bacon 


All 37 Plays « Comedies, Tragedies, On Love, Truth, Friendship, Riches 
Histories and Poems and 54 Other Fascinating Subjects 


VERY word Shakespeare ever wrote—every delightful comedy, ERE is another Titan of the Elizabethan era—Sir Francis Bacon, 
4 stirring tragedy, and thrilling historical play; every lovely poem whose surpassing intellect laid the groundwork of science and 
and sonnet yours complete in this beautiful 1312-page volume philosophy for generations. Anyone in search of personal guidance 
and a practical, day-by-day philosophy of life can do no better than to 
read these immortal essays about love, politics, books, business, 


friendship, and the many other subjects which Bacon discusses so 
with Romeo in the ecstasies of love. Be amazed at lago’s treachery; clearly, incisively, wisely. So much wit and wisdom is packed into these 
step with delight into the whimsical world of Puck and Bottom writings that quotations from them have become part of our literature. 


Chuckle at the ever-modern comedy of Falstaff; be fascinated by 
glamorous Cleopatra; shudder at the intrigues of Macbeth; thrill 


Shakespeare is the one writer who understood human nature as ni Both these De Luxe volumes—Shakespeare and Bacon—are so 


other ever has, before or since. So deep did he see into the hearts of all handsome that you will treasure them always. And both are yours 
of us that he is more alive today than he was three hundred years ago! free, as gifts from the Classics Club 
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Why The Classics Club Offers You These 2 Books Free 


Welter J. Black, President 


THE CLASSICS CLUB 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please enro I Mem ind s { 

FREI t ume De Lux 
assics Club Edit ( t Work 
SHAKESPEARI 


“ 


ILL YO add these two volume ic our classics at a low price 2. Its members are not 

library—as f ibersbis rifts m l obligated to take any specitic number of books 
Classics Club? You are invited today 3. Its volumes (which are being used today in 
and to receive on approval beautitul editions of many leading colleges and universities) are lux 
the world's greatest masterpiece urious De Luxe Editions—bound in the fine buck 
rain ordinarily used for $5 and $10 bindings 
They have tinted page tops; are richly stamped is 
genuine gold, which will retain its original lustre 
you and your children will read and 
verish for years 


These books, 
guished liter 
they offer the greatest enjoyn 1 Val , books 
the “pressed for ume nen and women of today ct 


Why Are Great Books Called ''Classics''? A Trial Membership Invitetion to You 


Y 

i 

I 

I 

I 

I 

! 

i 

I 

| A true “classi is a living book that will never é 

grow old. For eer fascination it can rival the You are invited to accept a Trial Membership 

1 most thrilling modern novel. Have you ever won With your first book will be sent an advance 

i dered how the truly great books have 6 ” notice about future selections. You may reject 
classtcs’’? First, because they are so readable any book you do not wish. You need not take 

1 They would not have lived unless they were read ; any specific number of books—only the ones you 

they would not have been read unless they were want. No money in advance, no members! p fees 

l interesting. To be interesting they had to be easy You may cancel membership at any time 

1 to understand. And those are the very qualities 

which characterize these selections: readability, Mail this Invitation Form now. Paper, print- 
1 interes mplicity. ing, binding costs are rising. This low price—and 

your FREE copies of The Complete Works of 

1 Only Book Club of Its Kind SHAKESPEARE and BACON'S ESSAYS— 
{ cannot be assured unless you respond prompuly. 
The Classics Club is different from all other book THE CLASSICS CLUB, One Park Avenue, 

5 | clubs. 1. Ic distributes to its memt the world’s New York 16, N. Y. 
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